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ON SOME RECENT DISCOVERIES IN 
SOUTH-WESTERN ARABIA. 

Bt CaITAIN W. F. PitlDEAIJX, F.R.G.S., Bomhiy Staff Corjii. 
Head 7M Jamary, 1673. 

Of the QarliestiiihabitantB of those coxmtrice which fringe 
the Bouthem shores of the Red Sea, no records now exist. 
But there is little doubt that they belonged to a branch of 
that great Cushite race, whose esthiction is perhaps the moBl 
wonderful of all the vicissitudes of history.' The founders 
of civilisation in the East, preeminently of a materialistio 
and coustmctive genius, and n]tparent]y endowed with every 
element of permanence, it might have been supposed that 
these peoples would have been the last to decay and make 
room for others. 

The discoveries of late years have furnished us with 
abundant evidence that, in addition to being the mightiest 
architects the world has ever known, these early Cushites 
were carefid astronomers, painstaking historians, slrilful 
agriculturists ; but whilst the massive niins of Nineveh and 
' Bennii, HiBtoireQAi&«le de» Langnes SemitiquoB, ptie. i, 1863, pp. 69,60,321. 
Toi. II. 1 



» some recmt'-i>kcoveries in South- Western Arabia, 

Babylon reoaiiibv their builders have passed away into an 
etbnograpTucal enigma. 

Wlulst we may safely aasume that the first settlers ou 
eitbyr coast of Bab-el-Maadeb were of kindred race to the 
.grant' InuUers in tho plain of Shinar, and were themselvea 
;*-.'id'enticaI in origin, their future destinies were widely different. 
■. Centuries passed away and left the western shore undisturbed 
by invasion, or even immigration, hut the influence of a neigh- 
bouring Semite people gi-adually made itself felt among the 
Cusbite race inhabiting Southern Arabia, and eventually, by a 
process which must have resembled a revolution, became the 
ruling element in the country. In the tenth chapter of tho 
Book of Genesis these two races are respectively designated 
under the names of fcOD Sela the son of Cush, and mil? 
Sliel/a the son of Joktan, and fi-om the mention of the former 
people in two places in Isaiah, it is evident that the amalga- 
mation (or whatever may be the appropriate term) must have 
taken place subsequent to the time of that prophet. From 
tho lofty stature of the people of Seba (Isaiah xlv, 14), and 
from other indications, Caussin de Perceval is of opinion that 
the people of 'Ad, lamed in early tradition as the original 
inhabitants of Yemen, and the builders of the celebrated 
Irem DMt-al-'Im&d in Abyau, ' were no other than the 
Cushite Sabaeans. and that those who were discontented with 
the new order of things fled to the opposite coast of the Red 
Sea, and became the ancestors of the present Abyssinians, an 
Arabo-Cnahite people super-imposed upon an Africo-Cusliite 
stock.* 

The amalgamation of the two peoples probably took place 
about B,c. 700, or a few years after the death of Isaiah, as 
the name of SeW is ne voT foiuid in the sacred writings of a 
later date. I am inclined to think that the .jEra of the 
Himyarites must be attributed to this period; at all events, 
the only two dates with which we are acquainted in the 

' Thcrp still oxiils a villaae called 'IniiJ, on tbp bordera of Abjan, ttbont 
geren miles fTom Alien, but tho Arabe are ijiiitc ignorant of an; tradition attaoli- 
ing to the apot. 

' CauBsin de Perecva], Easai iur I'llisloire dee Amlica OTant riBlamisaic, 
torn, i, pp. 12, et suq. 
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I inscriptions would seem to countenanoo this hypotheeis.' 
I But altboiigli the name of Seba waa lout, and tlmt of Sliulm, 
Fislone ia found iu tlie Hebrew records, the abeeiicL- of the 

■ letter »kin from the Greek and Romjiu alphabets, and the 
I practice of the Arabs in writing Hebrew words to confound 

■ vtmech with thin, haB caused the united races to be commonlj' 
I deeignatud 8abajanfi (more correctly, ShulicBana), and later 
I gtill, Himyarilos, probably from their practice oi inscribing 
T and daubing v.-ith red their public buildings. 

Whatever may have been the fonn of government in 
I Yemen anterior to the Shalxean occupation, there is clear 
l< proof that it w\8 monarchial in later times, and from tho 
f designation of the king, Malik, it may be inferred that it was 
fO( the same patriarchal type as wo are acquainted with in 
H the earlier days of Hebrew history.' These Khabamn kings, 
l.fend their nobles, appear to have become rapfdly assimilated 
I to the ancient owners of the soil. The Himyaritic waa still 
I retained as the court language; the constructive habits of 

■ the people lost notliing by the change. Though it is pro- 
Ifeble that the city of Zliafar was built in very early times 
■■(Gen. X, 30), and though M&nb and Maryub formed, as we 
V«re told by Al-HaindAni, two tribes of the 'Ariil>al-'Aiiibiya, 

pre-Kahtanido Arabs ; the massive structures of Hisn 
iGhorab, Nakb-al-Hajar, the Dyke of Marib, the cities of 
IJtaJr&n, 'Amriin. Sabwab, and the far-famed palaces of 
fGhomd^n, Sahltn, Kaukabnn. Sirwah aud Nu'it, may bo 
rMcrilicd to the period included between tlie year B.C. 700 
f And the Christilu era. 

< The date mentionnl 

■ like Bsroii Ton UalUon) m 
T (tee fottra, p, I!>). 

It is curious to obsorrc the light tlirovn upon ttie o1utr»c(«r of ancient new 
It; ^'" •tmjila name a.tIBrhing to tlicir chii^f mngistntv. Wliilst tbe Qertnun 

■ tribiii cftuM Bs tlinr chief and leader the wisest ot them nit, tliu one ounning of 
Kod i-imuing of haiid, and the ]a«-abiJiog EomonB & rlirt'i'tor aiid regulator, 

K'the poucMor of the largrat flocki nnd hcrd^ the most exteiiaiio puture*, pre- 

VftmHl the beet daim to power amongst the andeut Seiuitrs, though ne the 

I Vielder of tliat power he was, as a shaikh of the prCBeut A^y a, onljt primui inter 

pant. On the oUior hand, the root employed hj the AlHoan Ou»Jutee, NGS, 

inpliea, botli iu J^thiopie tilh i'"^ '" Arabia i^.^c', abaolute oouimand 

and compeUmg power, wid the term (ItriTed From it aptly becomoa the ruler 

I of the phulic but faithUis-iinturcil AbjBsiiiiiuiB. 
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Up to a recent period we poRec-saed no soiirceB of in: 
mation regarding the great Himyaritic kingdom except 
semi-fabulous etatements contained in the writingB of 
Arab hiBtorians, Hainza of Ispahan, Abu-1-Fida, Ibn-Khaldl 
Nowairi, &c., and a few passages to be found in the Gi'ei 
and Roman geographers. But at the time when the formi 
■wrote the mista of tradition had gathered very closely ovi 
the history which they professed to tell, and mythical nar- 
ratives of expeditions into China and Central Asia from the 
Houth-weateni comer of Arabia, filled up the space which 
woiild have bocii better devoted to a description of th( 
country itself, its domestic annals, its laws, institutions, 
mamiera. It is true that there have lately come to light m, 
Yemen some valuable manuscripts of an ancient authority 
Abu Mohammed Al-Hasan bin Ahmed bin Ya'kub, a native of 
HamdAii in Yemen, who in bia two great works, the Iklil fi 
Ansab, and the Kitab Jazirat>-al-'Arab, displays a wealth of 
antiquarian erudition and of geographi(;al lore, which in our 
present state of knowledge renders them indispensably neces- 
sary to the student of ancient Arabian history. But we i 
recollect that even Al-Hamdtlni hved as late as tliree hmn 
years after the fall of the Himyaritic kingdom, and that 
rarely happens that after such an interval events can 
orally handed down to posterity without grievous distortit 

The geographical evidence is of greater moment, fijf" 
though fi-ugmeiitary in the extreme, it enables us to fix, as 
I believe with tolerable exactitude, the age of the more im- 
portant monuments which late discoveries have brought to 
light, and which irom their extent miy be reasonably assumed 
to belong to the more flourishing period of the Himyaritic 
kingdom. 

Within the last few years, however, we have become 
possessed of numerous memorials of the people themselves, 
and these furaish us in some measure with those details 
which the Arab ^viiters, who limited themselves to recording 
little more than what is couventiunaily termed history, that 
is, the names, genealogies, and deeds of royal personages, 
have omitted to supply. The most important of these 
contemporaneous monuments are the tablets of atone and 
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bronze whicli abound in all the mined citios of Yemen and 

Hadbriimaut; coiuB; and worka of art. Of the first, seventy 

or eighty have been brought to Aden from the interior, the 

greater numlrer of which have found a reating place in the 

[ British MuBeum, whilst we possess between 71)0 and 800 

I copiee of other inscriptions discovered in iitit by Wellsted, 

I Cruttonden, Arnaiid, HaMvy, and others. To M. Halevy we 

I are indebted for no less than 68G of these inscriptions. The 

I majority, it is true, are mere traginents, and several of tliem 

} incorrectly copied as to be almost useless. The general 

I lesults of these discoveries are, however, of the highest im- 

I portance, and they will be briefly commented on below. 

It was for a considerable time doubted whether any 

I flimyaritic coins existed. In 1868, however, the industry 

P'ftnd vigilance of M. Adi-ien de Longp^rier, the eminent French 

ilumismatist, were rewarded by discovering in a silver piece 

I supposed to be of Sassanide origin, an undonhtcd llimyaritdc 

I coin, bearing on the reverse, in immistakeablo clitu'actcra, the 

I word ^ tj Y J Raiddn, the well-known seat of the Sabaian 

I monarchy.' The remainder of the inscription and tJie two 

I monograms, one on either side, have not been satisfactorily 

'deciphered, though, were a second specimen diacovered and 

jompared, the difficulties attendant on the great sim0arity 

F several of the Himyaritic characters would probably be 

iolved. Each side of the coin bears a head, adorned with 

long ringlets, such as, from the opitliet (Dhu Nowils) applied 

to one of the latest of the race, we are led to believe the 

Himyaritic kings affected. M. de Longp^rier is of opinion 

that the date of this coin is not later than the destniction 

of the great dyke at Mtlrib, which Caussiu do Perceval fixes 

Ifrt about the year a.d. 120. 

In the Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society, read on 
Bie 15th May, ia71, it is mentioned that Capt. S. B. Miles 
1 presented the Society with two Himyaritic coins, a silver 
nd a gold one, and, the Report adds, " the first hitherto dis- 
severed." This statement, however, as we have seen above, 
B not quite correct. 

I have not seen (.Viptiun Miles' coins, ntid eau therefore 
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form no opinion almut them, but from the tivo or six specimens 
■which I have been fortunate enough to bring to light mywl^ 
it IB clear to me that they owe their origin to the influence of 
Greek art in the country. The most ancient coin whiuli 1 
have been able to discover is an archaic drachma of Atheiin, 
beai-ing on the ubveree the head of Ath«na, and on the 
reverse the figiu-c of an owl. On the face of Athena is 
stamped the Himyaritic letter ^, probably tlie initial of 
the name of the long in whose time the eoin was current ; 
another eraull silver coin, also forwarded by me to the British 
^lueeum, benre the head of a young man on the obverse, and 
the figure of an owl on the reverse. On a coin lately 
brought into Aden (which unfortunately I was not able to 
secure) tlio figure of an owl also appears on the reverBe, 
but whilst the representations on the two coins referred to 
above were of indisputably Greek workmanship, the latter 
coin was as evidently the outcome of a native die, the owl 
being a complete travesty of tho Attic bird, and the head of 
the king on the obverse being concinnaiits, and placed between 
two monograms. A Himyaritic monogram is not unlike an 
English one, and may generally moan anything, according' 
to the fancy of the reader, but the word " Yanaf " is, 1 think, 
not to be mistaken in the figure ^, whilst the other one 
might as easily be dissected into " Samah'ali." There was 
more than one prince of the name of " Samah'ali Yanaf and 
though it is of course impossible to assign this coin to any 
one of these in particular, it may be safely affirmed that its 
date is anterior to A.D. 120. 

It is pretty dear, from an examination of these coins, that 
whilst the earlier princes were content to adopt the coinage 
of Greece, and to convert it to their own purposes by simply 
affixing a distinguiahing murk, the later kings had a mint of 
their own in the palace of RaidAn, from whence issued various 
types of coin. No two of those that I have seen are exactly 
similar. 

Of the state of art amongst the ancient Himyaritea we 
know but little, and the few specimens that have come 
down to lis would lead ns to sujipose that iu this matter 
Babylonian and Egyptian influence predominated, A few 
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baa-reliefs in stone and alabaster exist, repi-eeenting men in 

prufile with long hair, either walking or riding on camclB, 

And wearing a kind of aliort tunic with a girdle ; two of 

these are engraved in Dr. Wilson's Landi of the Biblt,^ and 

I a third was presented to the Royal Asiatic Society last year 

I by Captain Miles. I recently met ^vith a fourth, representing 

I a man apparently starting on the chase, and attended by 

I two dogs, who were springing upon him ; this was cou- 

I edderably lai'ger than those above mentioned, and diticred 

from them in being beaded with a long inscription (unfortu- 

[ nately in fragments), wliilst the others merely had the words 

I "Picture of So-and-So," sculptured in relief above them. 

Cruttenilen, in his Narratice of a Journey (y San'd, states 
[' that he fo>md in the luiAm's garden a marble head, apparently 
I of some ancient object of idolatry, which he was able to 
[ carry off with him. I have also in iny possession a marble 
which I presume is similar to that discovered by Cnit- 
\ tenden, though 1 am told it was found at Mflrib. The head 
I is evidently that of a female goddess, or caryatid, nearly lifo- 
I size, and with feahu'es of a distinct African (Cushite) type. 
I The iconoclastic zeal of the early proselytiaers of Yemen has 
|-prol>ably spared but few of these relics. 

These specimens tend to prove that the native art of the 
r Sabaaans was in an undeveloped state, and, such as it was, 
I was borrowed from the kindred races of Assyria, Babylonia, 
I and Egypt. But there is no doubt that as the wealth and 
I influence of the Sabseau kings increased, large importations of 
I works of art were made by the Greek and Roman vessels 
I trading with the ports of Yemen, the chief of which was 
I then, aa now, Aden, The author of the Periplus informs us 
I that in his time silver and gold plate, and brass ware 
{-.(xa'kicovpy'iiiaTa) were largely imported. In the latter 
■gory must, I think, be placed a very spirited little head 
tof a lynx, with its fore quarters in the act of springing, which 
I was recently dug up at 'Araran (the city where the majority 
lof the British Museum Inscriptions were found), an& is now 
■in the national collection. The shmilders of the lynx are 
K«neirel<:d with a garlmd of vine and ivy leaves, and though 
' Vol. ii, Etlin., 18*7, p. 747. 
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it originally perhaps formed part of au article of (urniturt 
we can scarcely err in dc-ecribiDg it as an emblem of th^ 
Dionysiac woraliip, of which, from the time of Herodoto 
downwards, Arabia was one of the principal scata. 

In proceeding to inquire into the historical facts i 
voyed to us by the inscriptions, and their date, it will \ 
well to glance first of all at the discoveries of M. Joscpkl 
Halevy in Yemen, the results of which are pubhshed, with- 
out note or comment, in the Journal Aaiatu/ue of Februaiy— 
March, 1872. 

M. Halevy's inscriptions, 686 in numbec are divided into 
eleven classes, namely, tliose discovered in (1) San'il and ita 
environs; (2) the Beled Khaul^n ; (3) the Beled Arhab; 
(4) the Beled Nehm ; (5) the Belod Hamdin j (li) the Lower 
Jauf; (7) the Beled Neji-an ; (8) the Upper Jauf; (9) the 
WMiRohaba; (10) the W4(li Abida; and, finally, those found 
by him in Aden on his return, of uncertain origin. Of these, 
those discovered in the Beled Hamd^ are by far the most 
important, as thoy satisfactorily demonstrate the existence 
of a large and powerful monarchy, independent of the 
kingdom of Sabft, though from one or two indications 
(/T. 354) ' I am inclined to think the two states may have 
occasionally been under the sway of one and the same ruler. 
M. Hal6vy believes, with much plausibility, that the kingdom 
(the capital of which appears to have lieon situated at the 
modern Ma'in) represents the great nation of the Minieans* 
(Mwaioi neya fflvos), and it must be admitted that, geo- 
graphically speaking, there is much to bo said for this hypo- 
thesis. The accompanjang rough map, for which I am 
indebted to the Baron de Maltzan, will give some idea of 

< Rufcreniv to the insimptiona iliacovered bj Amiud Bnd HsIStj' will be 
nmile by tho Uttoni A nod S, followi!d bj the nnniber oftiie inscription in their 
rtipceliro I'oUectionB. 

' Tho iiftmo -of ^ O ^ more cloaBly ftpproaches tint of the Manitit ot 
Ptolcmj, but the poiition of this tribe would appear to be too fur to the 
northward. Tlipre can be little ibubt thnt the Gehanilit of Pliny, through 
whodu territory all tbc iiiocnsi' wo* eurriod (Lib. lii, cop. 32), are represented 
b; the S fS n ~1 I 1 V ^ "^ ^°- *^^' ^- («""'''i"i™ "niton in the 
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poeitiun of Ma'in iurplation to Sa\A, as well tis afford a 

:etcli of M. Halevy's route and of tho field of Hiniyaiitic 

ploration, bo far as it is at present Itnown, 

A considenible nunibor of the kings of Ma'ui are mentioned 

the inscriptions, and from these lists it appears to havo 

(O a common practice for tlie father to associate himself 

!th the son in tho sovereignty, whence we may infer that, 

in the later days of the Rfjman Empire, the dynasty did 

lot always feel itself very secure. The folloAving are the 

principal reigtis we find recorded: Il-yafa' Yatha' and his son 

Ha'di-Kariba; Ab-yada' Yatha' and his son Khal-Kariba 

SSdik ; Tatha'-il RnyySra and his son Tohba'-Kariba ; Yatha'- 

■il Sadik and his son Wakah-il Yatha', and again tho latter's 

!ion Il-yafa' Yashar; who was probably the father of Hafrtam 

lyyftra ; Il-yafa' Rayy&m and his sons Hawwaf-'Atht, and 

Wakah-il. The names of two other joint kings are also 

given : Ha&iam S&dik and Il-yashar. 

The present stAto of our knowledge does not permit us 

to detemiine with atenracy the sequence of these reigns, 

lit I believe the order I have followed above is tolerably 

rrect. This dynasty probably reigned between b.c. 100 

]»ad AJ). 200, 

The goda chiefly worsliipped in Ma'in were different to 
&08e whose names we so frequently find in the Sabtean 
iptions. The following list is taken from the 4>15th 
inscription of M. HaMvy, and contains, I believe, all those 
jOf which we have any information, although the incom- 
tletenesB uf the scries is shown by the words which 
ijerminate it: |S^4IX1MM1^® '""-''■"^ - ' ^'■'"' 
[^(I'n, "and all the goda of Ma'in:" 'Athtnr of the East, 
^Athtor Dim Kabdh, Wadd, Nakarah, and 'Athtor Dhu 
Talirak. Of these the name of Wadd occurs in the Sui-ah 
lied Noah, LSXI, 22, and he is stated to have been a deity 
!bf the tribe of Kalb. Of the other divinities mentioned 
ibove we know nothing. 

Tliat Ma'in. the city in which these valuable inscriptions 
'ere discovered, is a place of great antiquity is proved by 
l-HamdSoi, who, writing circa A.H. 'M(i, remarks that 
time it was in ruins and uninhabited. 
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M. Halcvy has also brought to light tlie existence of:l 
aiiother email bingdoin. whose capital was the city (hujar) of J 
Hai-fira, the modern Medinot-Hai-ilni. Only the names of.l 
two of the kings are mentioned: Yadhmar-Malik and bia 1 
son Watr-il Dharah. The principal deity worshipped in 1 
Harfim appears to have been a goddess under the namQ , 
of Matabiiitaiu, 

The kingdom of Hadhrnmaut la once mentioned in the 
inecrii)tion8 of M. Haldvy (No. 193), whose traveU did not 
extend further to the eastward thaii Mtirib. This was one trf 
the largest and most powerful of tlie Himyarite prindpalitiee^ 1 
and an apocryphal list of its kings (in which however i 
are able to perceive a fair glimmering of hght) is preserved j 
by Ibn Kliahlfln. Its capital, Slwbwat (Britiih Museum, 6) I 
has been ideutitied by Oaiander with (1) Sabota, tlie chief I 
J;own of the Atramitse of Tluiy ; (2) the Saubatlm of | 
Ptolemy ; (3) the Sabbatha of the Periplwi ; and (4) the j 
Sabwah of the Kdmiis, To these may be added the Shabwah 
enumerated amongst the fortified towns of Hadhramaut by ' 
Al-Hamdani. 

We now come to the principal seat of the Himyarite 
monarchy, the kingdom of Sabfi, whose capital was originally 
Zbuiar, and Bubeeqnently Marib, although tlie opposite is 
generally supposed to be the case. Setting aside, however, 
the mention of " Sephar a mount of the east," in the tliirtieth 
verse of the tentli chapter of GencsiiJ, we find from the inscrip- 
tions that the formal and official title of the rulers of tliia 
district was " Malik Sabii wa Dhu Raidixii,'' that is, king of 
the whole country of the Sabieans sind of Zhalar, the i 
of whose citadel or palace was Raidan, or Dhu-Raid£Ln. 
As considerable misapprehension has hitherto existed in re- 
gard to this place, the ordinary opinion being, from the tim« 
of Salt downwards, that the name of Raidtlu represents a 
town in modern times called Raida, which is situated not fat 
from San'ti, I am glad to bo able, with the help of Al-Ham- 
dfini, to set the question finally at rest. It is true there is a 
town at the present day called Raida, the cJiief stronghold of 
the 'Afliri trihe until its capture by the Turks Inst year, and 
there may be others in the countiy, but the Kaiduii of the 
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inscription is " the {iiilace of the kingiloni at Zhafiir " 
( .Ulaj aCLim r^)- ^^ '^ frequently montiou<id in the hightst 
ttrms of eulogy by the royal poets, 'Alkama Dhu Yazaii' and 
Asa'd Tuliba". The former aaye with rt^fureiice to its lofty 
[iijuitidu : 



•A t^j'j^ J i-f J^ iIjC-j 



teUrf 



t/v" 



^^ I; 



" Tlie foiindatioQB of a tank were laid at Dhu Raidau 
" Upon tho loftiest pinnacle of a rock," 

This cistern at Dhu Raidiiii is further dea'cribed by 'Alkama 
as rL-sembling tlie aucicnt odifices of 'Ad : " Kings," he wiys^ 
"have despoiled it; but no't a king from among tbein shall 
return." * 

The following ia a quotation from a long poem bv Asa'd 
Tohba': 



ILL ^\ i_.j. 



U 



" And Riii(b'Ln is my L-astle at JihalTLr and my manaioii': 
*■ lu it my ancestor built our paliiccs aud cisterna. 
'■ Upon the green paradise of the land of Yahsab 
" Eighty dams discharge their flowing waters." 

' This 'AlluDU muit not bo conroiiniliNl with tlie more tainouB 'Alkiunii Ibo 
fOD of 'Obda. The poet mpiilioMil in the teit whs k son of one of the late 
flbnjsrito princes, and una killml in an ougngcmcnt with the tribne of 'Abd- 
H enil and Kalb. For a spcoituiMi of aiic^ient poetry composed to cclcbrHtii tha 
prooa) of tile warrior biird on thi» ocowion, •ee Stliull^n's " Munamonia Trttu- 
liorm AnIiiiF," Lugd. \'71*^, p. IS. &. lev ]Xae» bj the Hiinjarttii Iciug AaaM 
Tobba' are also preserved in the BBine collection, p. IS. Bui the pagps of 
Al-Hamdiiit are Sllod to overflowing with the tcnea of three two prs.--Ii1aini(B 



'*' Iftjliux i^'iWy uJjLe 



i-J u t_fXa 
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II13 LfiB also a punning allusion to the name of the city : 

" We triuniphed in our mansions at Zhaffir ; 
" Siicceea always aftende the dweller therein." 

The palace appoa.rs to have heon called in differently I 
Raidiln and Dhu Kaidiln. 'Alkama prefers the latter form, [ 
and it may bo remarked that tlie expression in the Axiimits I 
insoription TOY PAEIAAN is probably an exact represen- 1 
tation in Greek characters of tlie name as commonly uecd. J 
The title of the king may therefore be translated, not as J 
" King of Saba and Lord of RaidfLn," according to Osiauder, J 
but 88 " King of Sabd and Dhii-Raid&n," i.e., ZhafSr, 

Another designation of these kings was " Makrab Saba," 
The exact meauing of the former word it is difficult to 
determine, but it probably springs from the root employed 
in the compounds Tol/ba'-Karihu, Kariha-il, Yakrab-Malik, 
which has tlie signification of binding and thence oi governing. 
It would appear that this was the imual title of the younger < 
eons of the reigning family, who were invested with the ( 
government of the varioua provinces into which the kingdom 
R'as divided. 

I have endeavoured, by a careful examination of the 
mscriptiona, to establish the Bncceesion of the kings whose 
names are recorded in them, and to assign a general date 
to the dynasty. The following list miist, however, be con- 
sidered purely tentative, and aeveral links in the chain which 
are wanting are filled up conjectiirally. Any snccession 
which is not actually proved by the inscriptions is marked 
by the letter (<i). A great source of difficulty is found in the 
practice of assigning a princes descent tbnmgh his grand- 
father, or still further back, instead of (hrongh his immediate 
ancestor. 
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Dhamar'aU Dbnrah [A. 21; S.il 7) 
{d) Yada'U W»lr (A. 33, 84 1 IT. 61 ?) 

{<!) SsDiob'all Dluiruli (A. 65) 



n-ilumh (J, 65) 



Kniba-il Watr Talun'm 



11, 6t! iT.Bl) 



I Watr (IT. SSO et eeq.) 

Ta(lfl"U Bqtv: 

I 
Tokrab-llalik W. 

I 
YntLn'lmir Bnvv 



EuJiU-iiiiir (A. C4) 
(J. B6 ; B. 61) 

■ (C. 44, Bl; A. 5fi) 
(J. 56) 



TnU'Q Dbarah (^. 4, 8, 10; H. 338)* 

I 
8imB!.Vll Tiinof (ff. 338, 339)» 

(rf.) Tida'jl DhAIi- (S. 60)' 

These kingB appear to have reigned Iietween the years 
B.C. 80 and a.d. 120, the approximate date of the destruction 
of the Dyke of Marib, when it la probable that city was 
disserted for San'4, whilst the greater number of the tribes 
nugmted still further. From that event the decline of the 
Himyaritic empire mtist be dated. 

In addition to the above, we find in the British Museum 
inecription (No. 33) F^a'm Yanhab reigning jointly as king 
of Sab& and Dhu Raidan, with hia two hous, Il-Sharah Yadhab 

• Matrab Sato. 
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and Tiltal Btiyyin, and lu No. 30 of the eame 
across a king of SaM named "Wahaba-il Yiiliat. These in.- 
scriptions were found at M^rib, and it may hence be ii 
that the reigns of these princes were anterior to the 
of the capital to San'fi. From the appearance of the cha- 
racters on these stones, as represented iii the British Museum 
facsimile lithographs, I should he inclined to ascribe to theui 
an antiquity reaching back at least a hundred years further 
than the clean-cnt slabs of Tada'il and Yatha'-fimir. 

Of all these princes only two have been mentioned by thi 
writers of antiquity, namely, Il-Sharah, the sovereign of M&rib' 
at the date of the expedition of j^lius Gallus into Arabiai 
and Kariba-il, who was the reigning king of the Homerites 
when the Pcriplm of the Eri/fhraiin Sea was written. The 
expedition of Gallus has been often described, but it 
necessary here to refer briefly to fJie events which attended'' 
its close. From the account given by Strabo it appears that 
after the capture of the city of Negroni by assault, tlie Roman 
army arrived, after a march of six days, at a river, where its 
passage was opposed by the natives, and a liattle ensued, 
resulting in the loss of ten thousand Arabs, whilst only two 
of the invaders were killed. After the captuie of another 
city called AiJirulUt,^ the capital, Manyaha, was reached, and 
here the expedition terminated, for "after Ijing before th« 
place for six days, Gallus was compelled by want of water to 
raise the siege." After a harassing return march of nine days, 
Negrani was reached, and the route being thence changed, the 
army embarked at Neva, and returned, rid the Red Sea and 
the Nile, to Alexandria. 

The tenninal point of this expedition, which is called 
MuTxyaba by Strabn, is usually supposed to be M&ib, ths 
capital city of the Sab^ans. Pliny, however, states that 
the Roman general passed by Mariaha (undoubtedly the 
[^ ^ ) ^ Maryab, of the Inscriptions) and ended the expedi< 
tion at Caripeta, which was identified by M. Fresuel (JoumAi 
Asiatique, rv serie, tome vi, p. 224) with Kliariba, a c 

' Tliia plaoo is called AthMa by Dion Cmaius, and may poesiblj bo 
Talhal 1 X Y ofM. Halivj'a ineoriptions, wliiob i« often found Msociati 
xith Mail. 
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lying about a day's journey west of Mirib, where several of 

M. Amauil's mscriptionB were discnvered. Had Caripeta been 

Khariba, then Marialia muHt huvo bofn Miirib, for tliere is no 

doubt that the two cities mentioned by thu Roman geographer 

' Were in close proximity to each otlier. Unfortunately for 

I M. Freflnel'B hj-pftheeia, the word Khnriba is used as a general 

V term to dcuoto the ruined cities of Yemen, the proper name 

|i*f that so designated by M. Aniaud being, according to 

1 M. Hali^vy, Sirwah.* As, however, Phny makes mention of 

two Mariabas, one called Barmualchiim (//k Sra of the A'liij;*) 

and tlie other Mariaba of the Caliugii, it is quite possible that 

the Mangfaba of Strabo may have been a city situated to the 

^^ north of the Sabaean SlSrih, and inhabited by the descendants 

^^L«f Kahlfin. traditionally said to be the tion of SaM 'Abd-Shems, 

^^H 7he province of Hamdfin, wlucli wns under the government 

^^H«f the Himynrite princes, was peopled by the eons of KahJ&n, 

^^Hmud its geographical portion in relation to Najran, which 

^^kIb unquestionably Nograni (A'/i/dra Metropolis of Ptolemy) 

^^ affords colourable grounds for believing that it was in some 

part of it tiiat the expedition was brought to a termination. 

However this may be, whether the Marsyalm of Strabo is 

^_i the Mfirib of the Dyke, or the Marib of the Beni Kahiau, or 

^^■'Whetiier these are one and the same place, as Causain de 

^^R Perceval would seem to think,* it is very plainly stated that 

^^ this place at the date of the expedition, B.O. 24, was under 

the nde of a. sovereign, the Greek rendering of whose name, 

'WiffafXK, would be almost exactly represented by the Himy- 

r witic designation Il-Sharah. The conclusion I have arrived 

lU therefore, is, that the reigning king of Salid in the year 

Es.C. 24, is the monanrh who recorded the votive inscription 

(.on the walls of the Harain of BiUds at M&rib {A. 55), aud 

who was the son of Samah'ali Dharah, and as I believe the 

Ancestor of Kariba-il Watr Yahan'am. Caiissin de Perceval 

Iwas of opinion tliat the name of Uiaaros might \>& found in 

B^liu-1-Adlmr, the sumarae of Amr, a celebrated king in the 

' Thi« rouit not be confounded with the wlebratcd pal«cof airnali, of wliicb 
■ gloiring description is giien hy Al-Hamd&tii, 

* 8m, with reference to the sons of Kahlin, and their pDBScssion of MEHb, 
Cauuis de FercBTal's ShbI, toin. i, pp. 53, et ten-, 7*, S3. 
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Arab chromcles of Yemen, but I submit that it i 
more closely the name of that prince's successor, Sharahbfl ' 
or Ahahrah, who, according to Ibn Hiehdni, the author of the 
lost work, At'tijdn, was the first of the Ilimyarite kings to 
fix Iiie residence at MS.rib, and who probably constructed the 
Haram of Bilkie in that city. He has also the reputation of i 
having erected the magnificent place of Ghomdan at San'ft. 

The author of the Periplua states that, at the time he I 
compiled that work, the paramount sovereign of the Home- I 
rites and Sabieans was Charibael, whose metropolis wafl I 
Aphar, or Saphar, and that this was the prince whose 1 
friendship waa coveted by the Roman emperors, and ta.J 
whom they sent ombassiea and presents. It can scarcely be.J 
doubted this powerful prince is the one who is named in 1 
A. 54 Kariba-il Watr, Yehan'am (//iit be»tower of favour), the 1 
king of Saba and Dhu-Raidilu, i.e, Zhafar. The date which J 
we are to ascribe to the reign of this monarch must ueces- 1 
Barily depend on that assigned to the Periphm, and this hoftl 
never been accurately determined. Dean Vincent, in t 
acute and ingenious essay,' endeavours to show that thefl 
work must have been written about the 10th year of N^ro,,! 
A.D. 69 ; others have fixed the date in the reign of HadiiaQjJ 
or even as late as that of Severus. I shall not recapitulatel 
the learned Dean's arguments; they have convinced me,. I 
though not complete in themselves ; but shall merely adduce 
two other facts in support of them, one of which was pre- 
sented to the world a very few years after the publication of 
the Essay, whilst the other has only lately been brought to 
light through the researches of a modem archteologist. la 
addition to these, a very strong inference to justify the same > 
conclusion will be foimd from the date assigned by Caussia | 
de Perceval, after much patient inquiry, to that king in hie 
list whose name most neariy approximates to tlie Kariba-il 
of the Haram. 

1st. The author of the Pfn'plus states that the name of 1 

the king whose territories extended from the country of the 

Moskophagi to Barl.iaria, or, as we should say now, front 

Suw&kin to the Som^i coast (Zaila'), was Zoskales, Accord- 

' " The feriplua of tbe Er^UiKDUi ScB," 1600, pt, i, p. 46. 
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: to the chronology deduced from the Ethiopic annuls, 
Srh&kale reigned betweeu the year A.D. 7(5 and 'JS, or Avithin 
k veiy few years of the date ussigned to the feriplua,' The 
»aemblaiice of tlie name of Za-liukale tu thtit of Zosktilea is 
Kio striking to be lightly paused over, 

2nd. The Periplus, Rguiu, informs ua that Leuk£ Kom6 

B the place where the merchante landed to go to Petra, 

'im reaidence of Mulichua, the kiug of the Nabatbceana ; and 

Aiat it was occupied by a Roma.n garriuoii. Bean Vincent 

I carefully examined this statement ; ' hut in the whole 

s of Nubatlueon kings he was unable to find a Malchus, 

r Malichoa, whose reign coiUd be ascribed to the reign of 

ro. The Due de Luynes, whilst opening wide a new 

aith of numismatic research, haa failed to assign a correct 

place in history to many of the Nabathasan princes recorded 

1 his list. It is only within the last few years that these 

e have been satiofactorily filled up by tlie discoveries oi 

lie Comto de Vogiii!-, who has not only been enabled to 

I establish from them certain doubtful pouits of fibatiou, but 

Ifcaa found dates recorded in several of the inscriptions which 

PflBt the question of chronology finally at rest. It will suffice 

to say, that the king whose name was so anxiously desired 

by Dean Vincent, Malchus or Miditbaa, the eon of Aretas, is 

ascertained to have bad a distinct existence, and that he 

I reigned between the years A.D. 40 and 75. Hia son Dabel or 

IZabulns vm6 the last of the independent NubatliiBan kuigs, 

rfttul it would appear therefore to bo quite out of the question 

that any monarch of that race could have reigned at Petra 

80 late as the time of Septimius Sevcnis, or even of Hadrian.* 

3rd. The only prince recorded in the Arab annals whose 

^same approaches that of Kariba-il Yaban'am is Yasir 

KTau'am, whose surname is identical with that of the king of 

i inscriptions, and whose reign, according to Canssiu da 

Perceval, must have occurred soon after the Christian em. 

authorities cited by the same writer inform us that 

ftihe reigns of two princes, Uodhfid and Billus, intervened 

' Salfi Toyago to AbyHinia, 1314, p. 463. 
' rinoent'i " Peripliu," 1805, pt. ii, p- 3W- 
* Revuo NamisaiiiUquo, 18C9, pp. 153, ct eeq. 
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between thoee of Sharahbil or Alyslirah and Tasir Yan'am. 
These, according to the eerieB of kings deduced from the 
inscriptions, would be Dhamar'ati Baj-yin and his father the 
Bon of Il-Sharah, of whom we have no record. The fact that 
the name of Bilkis hae been foisted into the place which 
ehould be more properly occupied by Dharaar'ali may be 
accounted for on the hypothcBis that the prince, in conjunc- 
tion with hJB son Kariba-il, was the chief restorer of the glory 
of the Haram, which was traditionally founded by the Queen 
of Sheba. The anxiety of the Arab historians to find a place 
in their annala for this princess, who must have existed long 
before the amalgamation of the two principal races of South 
Arabia, has been often remarked on as forming the principal 
bar to the accuracy of their relations, which in no instance 
extend further back than the Kahtanide incursion. 

Of the succeasorB of Kariba-il Watr, the only princes 
whoso names resemble those in the Arab list of kings, are 
Yakrub-Malik and Samah'ali Yanaf. In these may be traced 
a likeness to Kolai-Karilia, or, as Al-Jannflbi writes the name* 
Molaik-Yakrab, and to the predecessor of Dhu-Nowfis, Al- 
khania Yanouf. The former of these princes reigned, how- 
ever, at a later date than we can assign to the tliird auo- 
cesfior of Kariba-il, whilst in the latter's time the progress of 
Judaism and Christianity had probably put an end to the 
practice of tutelary dedication to the old gods of Sab^. 

The discoveries of M, HaMvy do not appear to throw any 
new light upon the religious worship of the Sabseans. The 
principal of their deities were: Il-Makah, 'Athtor, Haubaa, 
Shems or Shamas, and Dhu Samiwi, males : Dli4t Hamim 
and Dhat Ba'dSn, females. Nasr, one of the five gods 
worshipped by the ancient Arabs to whom reference ia made 
by Mohammed,' is said by the commentators to havebeed 
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Soak Lixi, 22. — "And they said, forsake not jour gods; and capfctalljr ' 
foraalio not Wadd, und Suvta', and Yaghflth, and Yu'dk, and Naar," that is, tl 
goda of Uio tribM of Ealb, HamiUa, Madba], Murftd, and Himjar. 
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par excellence the god of Ilirayar, ami liJa iiauie iu n two-fold 
uapect IB foand iu tho fuUowing mscriptJoii, wliich was lutely 
brought iato Aden in a very perfect condition : — 



mhs»MmM»)va? 


«l)Ah«>IS*)jai)Ah 


isfnHisft)Mi',n)o 


«isn«oisnHhax?,a 


B?nisnHhaxfiaih?n 


i')isnia"'?'ci?h*Hi8 


«>j)Hi«hHHi'^)»ni3n 


«?,A1VISnMhHHa.|X 


i«)0X4iisni) 



Of the chronology of the Himyarites we know nothing. 
Only two dateB, bo far as I am aware, have been discovered 
up to the present time, and, as remarked above, these would 
appear to be refemble to the ^Era of the Kah^anide Sabeeans, 
or about thu year B,c. 700. On this hypothesis the date of 
I the inscription of Hisn Ghor&b would be b.o. 60; that of 
A. 3 (i/. 3) would be D.c. 127. The numerals employed iu 
the inscriptious were imdoubtcdly introdufcd by the Kah- 
tanides ; they are piu-e Sctnitic, every one of them, and up 
to teu would appear to have had masculine and feminine 
inflections like the Ethiopic and Arabic. After twenty tbo 
tens were formed by the addition of ^ (<''" '^^ '^ t-lialectic 
variety Y V) *" ^'"^ feiuinme luiits, as Of])^, four, 

? on) ?, or ? V o n) h /-'y, o n A »-", ? on a 

tecenli/. A liundj'ed was ^X^^ "'" XtH^* ^ thousand 
1 fS ' ■whilst tho interv'L-ning centuries were formed by 
the addition of the unit in the feminine form, as in Arabic 
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tlie Efhiopic preferring the mascuL'ne'), e.fi. | ^ X h 4 I rl Q T 
f^- 3) I fl X ?I 3 I 8 1*1 (?'«^ r.lioi-abt. Tbp characters em- 
pl<jjc<l fur notation appear to have been exceedingly simple ; 
a perpendicular etroke [ | ] rc-preeeiiting one, two strokea 
[ 1 1 ] ^^'^^1 '^°^ 8° "P **' fi^^' w^"*^ w^^B represented by 
[V], the first letter of the word |*| fl V /re. To form 
BIX, a stroke was added to five [ | y], two etrokcB for 
seven, &c., tip to ten [O^, the first letter of )> O) '^n* 
Between ten and twenty this eign was added to those repre- 
senting the xraits, as [] | y O] neventeeii. Twenty to fifty- 
were distinguished by the sign [o] being doubled, tripled, 
and qnadi-upled ; [ 'ij ] foi' ? A 3 4 represented fifty, and 
the series was similarly carried on by fens to one hundred 
[5]' I'lis only exception I find to this is in H. 466, 
there [O g] would seem to stand for eighty, which in the 
dialect of the inscription is Y V h 5 V %■ 

Of the Sabsean year { ) ''^ ) "'^ know nothing except J 
that it was divided into lunar months (^ ) (D) and days 
(8 * l)' ^® ^°*^ "" mention of weeks in the inscri[^ 
tions, although an ancient Arabic historian, Ahmed ibn 
Ya'kOb al-'Abbael, has preserved a distich^ which is said to j 
give the names of the various days. These are, Awwal, ] 
Ahfln, Hubilr, Dub&r, l^H^nas, 'Ardba, and Sbabfir, proeeedinjf J 
fi'om Sunday onwards. 

Before parting with M, Halevy, it must be mentioned that ' 
the publication (4 his inscriptions has enabled us to discover 
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"I hope tliM I ma 
maj be on Awiral, or 
pas> that, ma; il be qi 



'^\ ^li 'ji'j jh\ } 

remain nliTc and lliiit my daj (i.e. the d»j of my 3mI 
m Ahllii, or Hubilr, or on tlio foUowing Dubir, and if I 
MfluBB, or 'Arflba, or SlioMr," (or, in other wordj, not 
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the existence of Beveral forgeries which have teen lately 
peq>etrated in a clever mannur by a Jcwisli coppersmith at 
8aii'£, with whom the traveller loilged during his residence 
in that town, and who by some mettiis or uther was able to 
take copies of several tragments, AJI theee forgL-d tuhlets 
were executed in bniss, and some of them have found thijir way 
to the British Museum (compare Jf. 154, 4i4, 4(J5, 4iiy, 477). 
Outwardly these tablets appeal- to have undergone the wear 
and tear of agee, and the most careful examination would 
fail to detect in them the marks of the forger's band. It is 
only when a search is made into the meaning of the inscrip- 
tions that Buspidon arisea, although, iiutil the publication of 
IL Hal^vy's collection set the matter at rest, the inquirer 
would fiiin have attributed his failure to his own ignorauco 
rather than to the deception print ud on the bronze. 

The printing of the inscriptions is defective and calculated 
to mifllead. It was the practice of the Sabseane to employ 
square slabs of sandstone for the purpose of record, &c^ 
several of thuse being affixed to the edifice of which they 
were to form the memorial, and the inscription being con- 
tinued from one to another, sometimes laterally and some- 
times perpendicularly. Specimens of these may Ih? seen in 
Halevy's inscriptions from Kharibat^Sa'fld, Nos. (i2(J to (132, 
which are printed as if complete in themselves, instead of 
being portions of bonatrophedon inamptions copied in a 
pei-pendicular hue, the corresponding slabs to the right or 
left being wanting. No. G31 affords a good instance of 
what I mean, whilst the peculiar construction of the stjnare- 
bnilt buttresses referred to above is proved by tlie fact of 
several slabs wluch served to conipoae them (and, among 
others, some of those at Kharibat Sa'i'id) having been brought 
into Aden and careftdly examined. 

In the preceding pages no attempt has been made to 
treat the subject of M. IlaliSvy's inscriptions in their philo- 
logical aspect, but simply to inquire what, at a superficial 
view, may be their historical value, in connection with the 
other materials which we have at our disposal. At the 
present stage of Himyaritic inquiry we are httle better than 
men groping in a dark room, thankful if an occasional ray of 



light reacfaeH db thrnngh a cliink in the walle ; hut vre havd 

learned one tiling, and tliat is to discard utterly the narratives 
of the old Arab writcTB, which for liistorical purpoees are by 
themeelvce vahielcss, and which bear the same relation to 
the contemporaneous records on bronze or marble as a coin' 
of Tasciovanus does to the romances of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. Geographically the case is different, and a fair 
appreciation of the ancient aspect of the country may be 
gained from the pages of Al-Hamd3ni, who united the 
functions of an accurate topographer to those of a collector 
of folk-lore, or, in other words, the wild legends which 
lingered in his native Yemen for centuries after the voice of 
Himyar had been lost in the war-cry of Koraish. The few 
echoes which now remain must ho sought for in the fastnesses 
of Mahrah and the valleys of Socotra,^ and thither we would 
direct the iitquirer. 

■ It is intirMting to find thut tho wunl fl i ^ (mukilai), the neual tfrm 
omploj-ed bj the ilimjarites for tlie slaHo or shrine of ii diTiuilj, wn» carried 
by tbeir Chriatiiin docendiints !o SocwI.ra, and yra» tli»ro used to dotignikto & 
oliurrh up W the middla of the nereutonnth eontiiry. Futher Vincenzo deicribaB 
the ohurcliee, which he calls Moijaamt, at durk, low, dirtj, and dail; aaoiiibed 
with butter. (Sea Yule's Mnrura Polo, toI. ii, p. 3«). 



[HOTE. — Since the above was written, I have received a 
copy of the Journal Asiatique fur June last, in which 
M. Hal^vy's translations of the inscriptions discovered by 
him have been published. These translations do not profesa 
to be more than tentative, and their incompleteness scarcely 
allows of ciiticism. In the case of only one inscription 
(No. 257) has any attempt been made to give a detailed 
analysis of the text, and it cannot bo said that this has 
done much towards clearing away difficulties of interpre- 
tation.] 
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Additional Note. 



While these pages were passing through the press, T have i 
been shown at the British Musenra an imdoubted Hiniyaritio 
coui, which has been in that collection for the last forty yeara. i 




On »ome recent Discoveries in Soitth-Weatem Arabia, 23 

On one eide is a ringletted head ; on the other a emaller head 
aaiTonnded by the inscription SHYMfh^lSYRISHfl^ 
which I translate as 'Amddn Btujijin, the possessor (kanl) of 
Raiddn. The word kani is found aa a monogram, thus V 
and I think it very probable that the word which I have 
read ae Yanaf on another coin (see page 6) may be a 
worn impression of the same mouogi'am. There is another 
monogram on the coin which I am unable to decyphor. The 
whole of the iiiBcription is perfectly legible, and there cannot 
be a doubt of its Himyiuic origin. 

I take this opportunity of mentioning, that, not long ago 
a mutilated limestone slab was brought into Aden with the 
following inscription engraved upon it :— 



T 1 oJDH 


ID 1 V > H 


h n A 1 A 


SH ? >H« 


■ >^i<.n 



It would appear from this that tho father of Dbamar 'ali 
Bharah (aeu pJigo 13) was called Karibar-il, 



' ^ffltsome recetit Discoveri 



I South- Wfitgrii Aml/ia, 



The following IiiBCriprinnB have been recently rliscrivered 
by the writer of the preceding paper. The first foiir are 
tutelary dedications to Tulab f] T n X' * divinity whoso 
name does not appe-ar on any other monuments, but who 
wa« pfobably worshipped in the country of Eamdiln, the 
Lirth-placo of the Historian. The inscriptions on bronze 
should be received with some caution, but full reliance may 
bo placed npon the autheutidty of the stoue tablets. 



I.— Broxze Tablet. 


X(i>nis>«»ihVo 


IIl«To|h>o|XHm 


h>o|hnAlllilH*X 


HtHhnimjJHI 


fl)|IlIIM?iHo|o<D|V 


H 1 A o>(D 1 a H U 1 n ? 


ox?ninihxi>»>fi 


i?ihi»i?hniii?«i 


M a <■> 1 H D s 1 h n is 


holHinHlhO 



^^^^r-^ 


1 
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TI. — Bronze T.vblet. 

D? > ini h X 

ollSHfVIIl 

n nn® V Hn 
St SH ^ m D 

BHUISfini 

S>X»I«V1I 

Hini h X 1 H 

S>H VIS 




1 


HI.— BiioyzE Tablet. 

1 s n 1 H V 1 1 s n 1 a > V 1 
ninihxioiisiDJVH 

I ?i X 1 1 S U 1 X o > X 1 1 e 

OS II v>v?iiif nn 

II h A o ft 1 o V s n 1 c V A 

V H 1 « 1 1 A a> 1 1 S « .H- « 
H * S 1 11 f 1 » V t S * » 1 « 

V D o 1 s > o (i 1 > n X 11 
* <» 11 n if H S f > A 1 o t 
tVDI1rta,|ll»SI0? 

Mninihxissfsio 
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IV. — LniESTONE Slab. 


h^VIDJoHISniH?! vaiX8o>x<»V 


xo>xiioniDii7Mnihxi'»iivj?ji? 


AIXTiIll«>VHoAIXHniSniAmH 


oSI»VHoiSini/NXIXTIXH1«IIlH 


T',ni<»VhHlMtB>»lllfOoo|]ixil 


BtunihxniDHJfioavnoitisdiiv 


V. — Bronze Tablet. 


B M ft 1 f * D 


<»DHHmhni 


> a H laon? 1 


Ml A » mo 


hH ? >H 1 noi 


:h ® 11° n ® 1 


1 S g> S«>A N 


® D V n o 3 ® 


VI. — LiAiESTONE Frustum of a PrRAuro. 


(In the Britbli MuMuni.) 


B h 1 h » 8 a h 


J « X f 1 s n 1 x 


1 h 1 X ? h * V 1 a 


lonihSTtiovv 


»a.v?o«iihx»h 



On aome recent Digcoven 



t South- H'estvrti Arabia, 



VII. — LlMESTONTE SLAB. 


elTiSolSHVIHDahn 


( n o 1 h r 1 { r s 1 B n I" ( 


a V A h ) M o s 1 1 rt 1 • f 


Hi?rr6iH«H?i°Srt 


1 v«ai?,niai 


VIII.— Limestone Slab. 


?e?i«'i«av)?wn 


a*o|°3Ai«>vaoi 


iH?»>hl»VHn°'i>M 


xsHihoaAihtivft 


hhB'I'HI'BaV)?'^! 


IX.— Ldiestoke MoRTU.\JiT Inscription. 


*?l»ia5?1MXHIX?,S>aiHiOh 


»vs)XJtHisoji)X8omoa 



I 
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X. — Bronze Tablet. 


1 


? H H > H 1 h n 1 D n n > 


n K 


l»VV*»lhlH'ISh8 


vifiADniii»Mioniv«n 


h a H > H 1 » D V X (9o V n 1 ? H « 


(?)«h 


oUaSM t«» »l«DV?0« 


TO 


• oi«]ivx>vnmh(n m 


o 1 (S> 


a V >on«io>Dvi VMion 


BOJVniDJHlhhgolSVnH? 1 


Hl<c 


h 1 D ? s h hi a f'i' A 1 a fO) 




V * D 1 M h > a H ? 11 » 





ON THE RELIGIOUS BELTEF OF THE ASSYRIANS. 
No. II. 

Br H. F. Talbot, F.R.S., &c. 

Mmd btk fforanhrf, 1872. 

In my former paper on this Bubject I eliowed, as I think 
for the first time, that the Assyrifina believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul. I have eince found numeroiis pTOofs of it. 
Many of the tablets in the Britieh Museum contain allusions 
to it aa a belief established and unquestionable. Fot instance 
— a man ie seized with a mortal sicknesa, and tliee — '■^ Mav 
his Mul Jty up to heaven .'" This short prayer, or ejaculation, 
stands as follows in the original : — 



<l£lET . 

kiraa 


itziiri 


lite 


o I.Ird 


rapst 
hftn 


lattaprash 
mu(/ it fly. 



T . ^ -TM 

ana asliri 

to a place 



ana kati damikt! elia ili-eu 

to ifie /Mntla holy of id god 

lippaldt. 

may it return. 

Like a bird may it fly to a lofty place ! 

To the holy haiida of ita god, may it return I 

An Acendian version follows, with the same meaning. 1 
rasif observe that rapai (lofty) is the usual epithet of Heaven; 



Helief of the Atgyrians, 

. is the optative of the T conjugation 
1 verb of frequent occurrence. 



"1 

oi paraah ^H 



On another tablet the dying spiiit is rcBtored to h'fo by 
the gods. First, a prayer to Ishtar. *->\- 1^5 •-tT May the 
great goddess »tI^ »-^y.^ ^^ t^y| J;ty ^ ^^ tt '^T< 
muhulladdat miti, she who turns death into life [rt-ccive him in 
her hands], — ^The Accadian version agrees. <T< CtSlf ^TT'f-*' 
Tin Durifa: for, in Accadian, Tin signifies Life, and Durga 
Death. 

Then, a prayer to Marduk, " And thou Marduk lord of ' 
mercy, who raisest? death to life. Alta Marduk bil rimnu 
ska miti bulliuia iraminu, wiitten ^CC "^T* ""'*' (death) 
I© JgJ ^ bulluda (hfo).— The Accadian has tE^T ^ITT'*' . 
>-<y< "-Ef. Burga Tiia substituting Tila (life) for Tin of the 
former passage. Both words are equally common. Then 
follows, /i7i7, Uhib, limmir " may it {the soul) ascend, soar 
high, and shine I" This phrase ia repeated on vaiious other 
tablets, so that the general mcjining of it is apparent. 

Tile last lino however is the most important : 

" And may the Sun, greatest of the gods, receive the 
saved soul into his holy hands I" ^V '^ '^*~I*T *"^TT 
Salrmit-zu, ' his saved soul,' from salam to save. The Accadian 
has ^Tdt ET which is almost always the translation of the 
Aasyi-iau salam. Manifestly this passage implies a judgment, 
the Sun being the judge, in which the souls of the righteone 
were saved, but others condemned. And such I find to have 
been the belief of tlie Assyrians. I will return to the subject, 
merely pointing it out here in passing. 



I will consider uext an interesting tablet, which may be 
entitled 

The Death of the Eigeteous M,tM. 

It is highly imaginative, aud the meaning of some words 
being still unknown 1 cannot represent it by a continaoua 



^^^^ 1 




— 




On the Itdiywu3 Belief of the A»Ki/riang. SI ^M 


translation. It Itegina I think by saj-ing that heaven and ^| 


earth sympathised with tlie sufiTerings of tlie sick man. ^| 


1. 


Tempest in heaven, lightning on earth, are H 


is^ng. _ 


2. 


Of the brave man who was so strong, his strength ■ 


haa departed. ^ 


3. 


Of the righteous servant, the force does not H 


return. B 


4. 


In his bodily frame he lies dangerously ill, ^M 


6. 


But Ishtar smiles upon him with a placid smile, ^M 


6. 


And comes down from her mountain, unvisited ^M 


of men. ^| 


7. 


At the door of the sick man she speaks. ^H 


8. 


The sick man turns his head : ^H 


9. 


Who ia there 1 Who comes ? H 


10. 


It is Ishtar, daughter of the moon-god Sin : ^| 


11. 


It is the god ( ) son of Bel : H 


12. 


It is Marduk, son of the god (. . . .). ^M 


13. 


They approach the body of the sick man. ^H 






15. 


They bring a khisibta (jewel 1) from their hea- 1 


venly treasury : ^ 


16. 


They bring a sishi from their lofty storehouse : H 


17. 


To the precious khisibta they pour forth a hymn. ^| 


18. 


That righteous man let him now depart I ^M 


19 


May he rise as bright as that khisibta! ^H 


20 


May he soar on high like that sisbu! ^M 


21. 


Like pure silver may his figure shine 1 H 


22 


Like brass may it be radiant 1 H 


23 


To the Snn, greatest of the gods, may it return ! H 


24 


And may the Sun, greatest of the gods, receive H 


the saved soul into his holy hands ! V 



Tlie words used in the Inxt lino are the same as in the 
farmer instance. ■jV »^ "^TT Salmiif-zu, ' his saved anul* 
with the same Accadian traiialation ^f^ £T Diina. I will 
give the origuial text of the whok' in au Appendix (No. I) . 
to this paper. i 



Another word for ' a saved sonl' was ^fcHyjr [»- Sulmi, 
derived from the same verb ealum to save. The Accadian 
translates it as hffort! by ^Ti: Ef Dima. jVn example will 
be found on a tablet which the British Musoum published 
some years ago (Rawlinson's Iiiscriptiona, vol. 2, plate 18, 
col. ii, 54). The sick man is visited and comforted by the 
gods. Then we read as follows : 

1. The departed? man may he be in gloi-y ! 

2. May his soul shine radiant as brass I 

3. To that man 

4. May the Sim give life 1 

5. And Marduk, eldeet sou of heaven 

6. Grant him an abode of happiness ! 

See the original text in the Appendix (No. II). 

They seem to have imagined the Soul like a bnd with 
shining wings rising to the skiGS. It is curious that they 
considered poUehed brass to be more beautiful than gold. A 
modem poet would have written differently. 

This point then seems fully proved — that the Sun 
received the spirits of just men into a heavenly abode of 
happiness. 

But in fact I might have dispensed with all these proofe, 
and relied upon this single fact namely that the great title 
of the Sun was " the Judge of Men," — For, as it is certain 
that men ore not always judged in this world .iccording to 
their merits, but tliat the wicked often remain prosperous to 
the end, tlie belief of the Assyiian must have been that there 
was a judgment after death. The Egyptians had the same 
belief — that the actions of men would be judged by Oeiris : 
the good deeds against the evU weighed in a balance, and 
sentence pronounced accordingly. 



Oil thf lieli^QUS Belief of Uie Ageyrians. 
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The j^t-at name of tlie Sun iu Assyrian tlieologj' was 
^TT I? n <^T . *^ ^^"^ ^""'"-''"^ "r I>iav-nUi which 
means "the Judge of Moii." Some j-osirs ago I ventured to 
aflirm that this name is the same with the Diimysus of the 
Greeks.' All know that the worship of Dionysus was 
derived from the East — in very ancient times, for he is men- 
tioned by Humer. In the early mythologies the name of 
IMonyBUs signified the Sun, for Herodotus eays (iii, 8) that 
the only god worshipped by the Arabians was Dionysus : 

r it is certain that the Arabians worsliipped the Bun, and 
the Aesyriiin records confirm tins by saying that tribute was 
brought by the Queen of the Arabians, who used to worship 
the Bun. Osiris and Dionysus were the same, according to 
the judgment of Plutarch (Iwis et Osiiis, cap. 28). And he 
quotes from Heraclitus that Dionysus was Hades. But 
Hades, or Pluto, was tabled to be the judge of departed 
souls. 

I will give some examples of the word IMan or Daian ' a 
judge,' which is evidently the Hebrew py judej^. 

Nebuchadnezzar says in his great inscription iv, 29 

•■ I! ^! .'+*!. Ell T? r? Cl\ . cETT ^e -■\V\ 

Ana Shems Uaiuii tsiri 

To the Sun the Judge supjvme 

.. cim . <T* -- =1?; E! . mt -^n 

Bit Dian-nitfi bit-zu 

the temple of Dianisi, /ii'p timipk, 

3. in Babilim 



1 kupri u agun'i 
i bitumen and hrirh 



5. shakish ebus 
ffrandli/ I built. 

' See mj paper in fhp 
Tol. 8, p. 297. 
Tot. II. 



ions of 1)10 RojbI .Sew 
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Here it is to be observed that tTylf E^ i» tlie Accadian or 
ancient Babylonian word for 'men, wbicli is msi in Assyrian. 
It occurs very frequently on tlie tablets. 

Another spelling of Dlun-mai is ^|d: *•<?- t{t }<** 
which has the same meaning "judge of men." This title 
of the Sun was not so much a mere title as an actual name. 
In proof of which I can point to a tablet (1(53 a and A, other- 
wise marked as 204) where no less than forty-eight short 
phrases or epithets of honour are all explained to mean the 
god ^|»f:: •♦^ just as the <f>oi^vt of the Greeks, though 
originally only an epithet of the Suu (brilliant orJUry) becama 
at a later period his proper -name. 

In the aunals of AshurakhlMl (R 18, 44) the king eaya:' 
" At the begiimiug of my reign I sut proudly on my royal 
throne, holding my seeptre in my liand, &c. &c. And they 
held over me the umbrella of state, dedicated to the Sun' 
— whose name is thus written »->?- ^ >^- /Tgf- 
tff: r*** Shaman dian-niai. 

Another example from the Michaux stone (R 70, 
col. iii, 15). Whoever destroys this tablet, may the Sim the 
great judge of heaven and earth, condemn him ! 

•■ "f *T . <rS=. "- . ET- . -+ tn . < . <iii >.y< I 

Shema Daiau rahu sbamie u kiti 

Sun ji'ilije threat of heavi"!! and eiirth 

2. lu-din din-BU. 

juiliie him with jjidt/nient. 

The Sun has also the epithet "Destroyer of the Wicked,"'! 
which I think must relate to a future judgment. 

To resume. — Since the iVseyrians believed in a judgment j 
after death, it follows that the inimortahty of the soul was ] 
an estabUshed doctrine of thftir religion. 

II. 

Mysteries of the As.syrian Religion. 

An immense multitude of gods are found iji the Assyrian ' 
Pantheon, but only a few of these appear to liave been i 



I 
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worshipped witli real fervour. Amidst tlie chaos of uiimea a. 

fe«ilmg of the real unity of the divine imtiire ia viBible. The 

phraHe 'God and man' sometimes occurB. 'God and the 

King' 18 very frequent. No particular god is here iianied 

■ or intended, but the word >->^ is put alwolutely, hke the 

[ Greek to S«(ok, aud may be f ranehited either * god ' or 

'heaven.' But besides their open and popular worship, the 

I Asfiyriaus had myst&rieg, as the Greeks and Egyptians had. 

I The Egyptian mysteries of leis aud Ofiiris, and the Eleusinian 

I mysteries of Ctree arc -well known. They probably pro- 

I duced a profound effei;t upon the imagination even of those 

I who were indifferent to the ordiimiy religion. Horace, who 

J wae parcus deorum callor et in/reijwiui probably cared Httlt! 

I if he heard one of his friends scoffing at the gods ; but he 

I would not embark in the same ship nor sleep under tlie Bame 

1 roof with a man 



Vulffarit arcame .... 

I The tablets in the British Museum are often very difficult to 
I imderataud. This arieea partly from their broken and muti- 
T lated state, which continually intemipta the reader. Very 
I often, when an explanation of the meaning appeal's to be 
I coming, it is broken off, and so tlie part which remains and 
I can be deciphered is nearly useless. Hence, only an imper- 
T feet accoimt can be given at present of many branches of 
Assyrian learning. Enough is said in these records to excite 
IT curiosity, but not enough to give accurate knowledge. 
I will however point out a class of tablets to which 
I inquiry may be usefully dii-ected, as liemg likely to lead ua 
knowledge of the more esoteric doctrines of the 
I Assyrian religion. 

Ttiese tablets speak with awe and veneration of a certain 
[object which they name thu Mamit. In Assyrian it is written 
I ^y ^tt '^y Mamitu, or £y *~< Mamit. The Accadian has two 
t for it, viz. '-|<y'y d^^l *][II which I propose to 
I read Namliam, and t^iyS^ "i^l or Saichti. The first and 
iry meaning of Mnmitu seems to be an Oath: not an 
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ordinary oath, but a Bolemn one invoking the gods to witness. I 
In this sense it is used by Tiglath-PilestT (v. 11) who sayBi I 
' I pardonud the tings of the Nahiri fur their rebellion, ] 
but I made them swear an oath by the great gods, to do 1 
faithful service to me in future.' Mamit tli rahi ana arkat ■ 
iami, ana tamu zal'i. ana ardutU utaini sunitH. [lere Mamil \a 
written Ey ^^:: ^^|, but in 2 R 65, 4 it is ty ^nC: -Etf 
matnitu. 

In still earlier times we find that the kings of Assyria and I 
Babylonia bound themselves by a solemn oath to keep the 
peace towards cat-Ji other (see 2 R 65. 4) : mamitu ana akhati \ 
vidinn, "an oalh to each other th«y gave.' The etymology ' 
of the word is probably to be found in the verb tKt^ jurare, 
whence comes tlie Chaldee and Syriac MnOTQ juramnttum, 
which is almost exactly the AssjTian mamita. It occurs 
frequently in the Syriac New Testament, e.T. tjr. Matth. v, 33, 
'thou slialt perform tmto the Lord thine oat/ts.' 

It has always been the custom, in order to add solemnity 
to an oath, to swear it in the presence of the most sacred 
objects, touching them, kissing them, or at any rate invoking 
them as witnt^sses. Thus, even in England, the custom 
remains to this day of kissing the Bible, when an oath is 
taken. 

As a natural consequence, the oath itself and the sacred | 
object on which it was sworn, obtained in course of time the 
same name. Thus, in Greece opKot meant ' an oath,' and 
also 'the object by winch one swears; the ^-itneas of an 
oath,' as the Styx among the gods, Srvyoie vBiop, o? re 
fieyioTO^ 'OpKos BeivorUTO^ re 7re\ft luucapea-a-t Oeouri. (sea 
Liddell and Scott's lex.). And thus also in Assyria, Mamitu 
evidently became the name of that holy object m wltoae 
presence an oath was taken. 

Now, what was the nature of this most venerated object? 
for that such it was, will appear in the sequel. Tliia is a 
very difficult question. It appears to be something which 
came down from heaven, if we may judge from the two 
following lines, which are consecutive, and seem to < 
epond in meaning, and to imply the same <ibject. Unluckily 
the ends of both lines are fractiu'ed. 



1. Salmitu ultu Idi-eli iibzi it 

Salvation from the midst of the hfavenlit a/'y«s ihecfmlid f 

2. Maiuitu ultu kil-Gb aliaiiiie ur 

Mamitu from the iiiidsl of heaven de»cf tided? 

1 think we may aafely transliite ^Tst T*- ^It Sdlmilii 
by "Salvtttiou,' and these two lines therefore imply that in 
the trunnitti was eulvatioD, The ■word ah>/»g or heaveidif ocean 
is used contiinidlly in the same scnBe as heaviiu itself. 

This makes ij!ie think of" the A ncile wliii:h fell from heaven 
in the reign of Numa, and njion the safe preservation of 
which the safety of the Roman empire depended. 

The Palladium of Troy also fell down from heaven, and 
was accounted to be the mhatian of the city ; for, when it 
wafi lost, the kingdom of Priam was overthrown. 

A similar wonder was preserved at Ephesus. We read in 

I the Acts of the Apostles (xix, 35) " Ye men of EpheauB, what 

man is there that fcnoweth not that the city of the Ephesians 

is a worshipper of the great goddess Diana, and of the image 

I which fell doren from Jupiter f" 

Again, at Pessinns in Phrygia was the heaven-fallen 
image of the great goddess Cybele. These objects of 
worship are supposed by many to have been aerolites or 
meteoric stones, a hypothesis which has great probability. 

But was the Mainitu of the Assyrians a Palladium of this 
kind? This is doubtful: for documents of another kind 
have t^ be taken into (■onsiderntion. 

I return to the etymology of the word Mamitu. Syriau 
MTllQIQ i"'™'"*"'"'" 01" «"craineHtum. This latter word appears 
to me to present a close analogy to the Assyrian inamitu. I 
will therefore consider (1) its primitire meaning in classical 
Latin, (2) its trawntiimal meaning in the works of the 
Fatliers of the Church, (3) its meaning in later times. 

1. In the classical authors sacramentum meant ' uii oath,' 
A'tm ego perjidum 
Dtjri gacratneittvin (Ror.) 

^tate fexKOi ancramento vohere. tii absolve the old aohUers 
from their oath. (Tacitus), 



ABsynant. 

A'e pr-imi nacramen/i memoriam deponerent, he prayed the 
aoldiei'8 not to forget their first oath. (Coafiar). 

2. In the Fathers of the Church tlie traiiBitiona! sense is 
Been. Arnobiiis: 'Fidem riimpere Chnetianam et salutaria 
militice naaiinwnlum deponere,' likening the Christian oath ' to 
be true to tbo faith,' to the pagan atildier'a oath ' to be true 
to his leader and his etaurlard.' Jerome says: 'Remember 
thy baptism, when, in Mcrowjenfeverba juraeti.' Hence arose 
the phrase ' the sacrament of baptism.' So also TertulHaa 
says of baptiam, ' Cum in sacramenti verba respondimus, 
vocati suniua ad militiam Dei.' Eleewhere he uses the expres- 
sione, ' in Ijaptisniatis sacramenta' and ■ admittero ad tacra- 
menta baptismatis et euchaiistias.' 

But soon the word Sacrainentum acquired the meaning of 
Mygterium, Jeroine : ' The Veil is torn down, and all the 
mcratnenta (mysteries) of the law which formerly were 
hidden now are exposed to view.' Fulgentiue : ' Redcrap- 
tiiinis mysterium, vel aacravientum' Jerome: 'CnioiB sacra- 
mentum.' 

3. In more recent timea the word aacrameiit has tended 
more and more to denote ' tke holy EuchaAst^ especially in 
Roman Catholic countries, No longer a solemn feeling of 
the mind only, but a visible tangible object of adoration. 
The Dictionuaire do I'AcadiSmic says: ' le Saint Sacrement est 
I'Eucliaristie. On dit ; le voiler : I'exposer : lo porter anx 
malades.' The most solemn oaths were sometimes taken 
upon it; a curious trace of which remains in the English 
language, for I may state on the authority of Paley tliat the 
phrase ' a coqxjral oath ' meant an oath on the corporate or 
linen cloth BUrroimdiug the eorpim domini or sacred hoflt.^ 

My argument, as no doubt the reader will have perceived, 
is that the Assyrian word Mnmilu passed through somewhat 
similar shades of meaning. At first only a solemn oatb, it 
became a Uysteiy — of what nature I cannot guess. But 
who knows what the Orphic mysteries were ? The passages 



' D'l Freme. CorporaU polli 
iSinrfoM gnu™ totemui Corporate ; 
CorporaU pallima in a letter of : 
Curfi'iralf jnramfnItilH. which, he i 



•siirtiit Evuigpliiis, CniM Domiuii'll lel auicKirii 



est, qu& Saerififitni 
omioore (AlmariuB Ae 
I. Boniface. But Du Fresnc diJ^n n* 
prmlatiir protfn&i tniiiiu. 
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I whifli T iitn aViniit to adduce from tbc Assj-rian talilotfl will 
I show, I tliiuk, tliiit had it been delivered by Orpheus himself 
I iho Mamie could not have been regarded with more pmibimd 
I veneration. 

The first is a Hymn to the Mumil. which begins thus : 
1. Mamit ! Mamit! Treasure which pasaeth 
I not away ! 

2. Treasure of the gods, which departeth not ! 

3. Treasure of heaven and eartli, which shall not 
I l>e removed I 

4. The one god who never fails ! 

5. God and man ai'e nnahle to explain it 1 
The Accadian version of the hymn begins similarly ; 

[ Saiba ! Siiklia .' jewel not :lepartmif, &c. &x.. From these 
I remarkable but mysterious lines we see that the Mamit was 
I Accounted to be divine — nay more — it was the only god. 

How this is to be explained I know not. Did the learned 
I men of Babylonia perceive the falsehood of the popular 
I religion ? Were they convinced of the unity of the Divine 
PKatnre? 

Fortunately the two texts, Assyrian and Accadian, are so 
I very clear that it is impossible to doubt their meaning for a 
f moment. And they l)otli give the name meaning. 

I. Atieyviiiii : 

-+ . =^TTtEin T! -^ 

riu itiht^mu 

The gvd One 

II. Accadian : 

The. god One not pausing away. 

Let UH proceed to the next line, which is equally mys- 

tterious. 

-+ . < . e:s . -ET . IdJ * ft V 'an 

lln n amihi la ippassaru. 

God and mun not am explain. 



la muepilu. 

iot failing. 



eiigtow I 



Antrum). 



The Chaliiee verb Pa^ar "VlfD to explain or interpret, is bo I 
comini)n in Assyriati that I do not see what other translation I 
can be given. I am not, indeed, well Batiafied with it : but ] 
perhaps the Scribe meant to bo uiyeterious: 

Let UB now pass od to another tablet, which ia quite 
different in nature, and yet leads us to the same couclusion 
that the Mamit was something of indescribable value. It is 
a hymn or chant in six stanzas, each of which, except the 
first, consist* of ten lines. Each stanza terminates with the | 
same burthun or refrain — in honour of the Mamit. It waa 
apparently sung or chanted in one of the temples. 

It is difficult to ujiderstand, but I think its general mean- 
ing is as follows : 

" Supposing this Temple were to take fire and be con- 
sumed, in that day of danger what should a man do? What | 
should he try to save ?" 

The stanzas give an answer to the question. At the i 
commeucement of each stanza, the priest apparently threw I 
a log of wood (each time of a different kind) upon the fl 
of the altar, and as it consumed he sung as follows : 

As this log of [Cedar] blazes in the lire 
And the burning fire consumes it 



Care not to save the sacrificial victims 

Nor the precious vestments of god and tlie king ! 

In that day, let the fire burn on. 

But save the Mamit 1 place it in safety I 



As this log of [Cypress] blazes in the fire 

And the burning fire consimies it 



Care not for the title deeds? nor the books ofafiairs?'' 
Begard not the [?iabdan] of god and the king 1 




As this log of '[pine tcood] blazes in the fire 
And the burning fire consumes it 



Care not to save the newly-written buoks 
Nor the golden vessels of god and the king 1 
In that day, let the fire burn on, 
But Bave the Mamit ! place it in safety ! 

And BO on, for tlie other stanzas. Vanous precious 
; named (eorae of unknowu meaning) but each 
stanza ends with, " Care not for them 1 Think uot of them I 
but save the Mamit! place it in safety 1" If this BOng -v 
sung by a chorus of voices, the intention may have been to 
impress upon the minds of all the paramount value of this 
mysterious treusiire, so that in case of danger its ttafe 
removal should be the fii"st thought of all. There are four 
hnes in each stanza which I have not translated, not being 
sure of the meaning. 



In other tablets the Mamit is brought to the bedside of a 
sick man. Evil spirits are driven away by it, and it is said 
" they shall never return." There are numerous other scat- 
tered notices, which it would be well to collect and compare 
together. 



I have omitted to mention the followuig gloss (2 K 10, 23J 
which was published some years ago, but has not been 
noticed by Assyrian scholars. It eoa&rms the foregoing 
arguments. 



&ipiir sa sima la liki-i. 

I -sTIifr-^T I eMee'I 

I Sai:/ra \ Mnviita 

which I take to mean 

" The jeirel whose price cnunot be valued" ia the Sakba 
otherwise called the Mamita. 

Sapar, 'jewel.' rPlDti?. — Sima, 'price.' ^T«- "-^ or 
^y^ ^>ff see 2 R 13, 4G. I.ikri ' can be valui-tl,' the opt. 
or potoQtiai mood of -m 'to value:' see Zechariah xi, 13. 
^n"li'7' 1\yN "Vp ' the price at which I was valued.' 



Ill my vureiuu of the prucudiiig suiiy, I li^ive tfft the 
plirase ' luibdan of god and the king,' iintriinshittid. But I 
have little doubt that uahdan ^^J tHJ means 'mueioal 
inatrmnents,' being the ])hual of nuhd. fbrapure the Arab 
7U>bat (music), whence iiohati 'a musician', — see Catafago's 
dictionaty. And Richardson (p, UiOS) liaa tiobal-k/iana/t or 
nobat-gah ' a music-gallery.' 

Another example of the word occurs on the olielisk (L 70), 
where the King says that he reached \vith hia army the 
source of the Tigris, axhar muUh »ha mie sahiu, * where the 
fountains of its waters are situate.' Great rejoicings followed. 
The king erected a statue of lilmself, with an inscription 
relating hie heroic deeds. He then adds : ' I made joyfiil 
mu8i(^' md'Jan khndut askitn t:^? tfyf ^ •^'\<\ E^ *|^ 



mmm^M i 


Oi, the 
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Appendix No. 1, 


1 


"thf fk-ath cf tUe 


text of t!ie uiscription which I Imvo oalM H 
righteotie man" is as follows: — ^| 


Dihu HH 
TemprH in 


ehamio 


E=n <2i . 

rakis 
lifflitttinij 


JIB kiti 
o,. mil, 


. cESs-^t 


,llil«Bikh. 


-^"W 


^1 0/ the brave mun 


bil 
tim^ter 


=T!-y<lllI. 

emuki 
0/ ttrengifu 


1 «=T? •y^<E I 

^H /lilt Hrengtl, 


itatti 
1,0^ ,1,-lwtnl. 




H Sha 
1 


-Tr<TEn>-T 

ardati 

the H-rmnt 


damikti H 
rii/lifeom, ^M 






EcTT. 


1 






-!I<! . ^V 


uiarsitih ^H 


1 ■^n* ^ . 

H Eakmi 









5. -+ . 


^}\-^ 


. V . 


~- 


. T^^-m-i 


Hat 


Mitar 


■hn 


as 


nukkhi 


The divine 


/shtar. 


the 


»M 


bmignity 



ulsi iil]aiius-8u 

emited upon him, 

o. ET E^ « . -ET . CE -i=T Jl < 

msiminan la ilwiHU 

[wAere] wo owe never dwelt 



iuhtu 



sadi 
her mountain 



usei-ida 
deicended. 



'• TJ -^r . K -^T CET 

Ana binat 

J( the. door 



of the man 



-H^ -IT*! -EEM <Ef . E^M <=T? eT 

muttalliki itklii-ma 

gick she sjwke. 

•■ T! T- M . ^nT= !} . ^Vi ¥1 -- . 

Amihi etiiuat 

Mannu inukkit ? mannu ueatba ? 

W}w is there ? who comes ? 

,0. .jf- c<n ~. . ET -n- . -+ . «< . 

lehtar marat ili Sin 

Isktar daughter of the ijod Sin. 

■— 4- (■•••) "^n-.-trai^m. 

Ilu { ) mar Bil 

The pod {....) son of Bel. 



^^^^H^E^B ^^^1 
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■^- -+ . <:^'T . ■=Tr' ( ) 

Uii MarJilk mat ( ) 

The ^d AfarJiik son of ( ) 


1 


Zuniri amili 
]he bodg of Iht man 


^1 


-EET<T m . ^W '-^ t' < . 

liki usatbu 

they approached. 


J 


[The next line 14 is nearly destroyed.] -^^^^H 


Khieibta aba 
A jmdl irfici 


t^n-EET . ■ 
m 


-*- -■^'^TT . MTI lED . =t= M ss^ . j^H 

tarbatsi illii uphuii ^^^^^H 
the treasurt/ exalted ihe^ brought. ^^^^^^H 


Sisba eba iebtu 
A •ulM which from 


.uburi ■ 
the storehouse ^^| 


h=m IBI . tic M :»? . 

exalted theij hroui/ht. 


A 


Ana khisibti ilHti fiha 
To the jewel splendid of 


tiirbatsi ^| 
the treasury ^H 


illu eibta idima 
exalted a hymn give. 


m 



Aniilu 
The man 


.<=¥.-+ 1 . M i=t= ^TTIT ET . ■ 

tar ili-eu luUiit-ma ^| 
fon of hh god let him depart! ^| 


Aniihi 


. JT < . <IEI ET . 

»i kima 


^T-'-T< . 

khisibti 
fhnl jfieel 


►EET<T E<E< . 
- Iffil 

mat/ he be briijht ! 






=». <IEJ ET 

kimo 


. <T- -T " . 

Kisln 


JT T! 'T . 

suahi 


litnliUl, 

»!.-,!/ At .-/hoc/ 




=>• <IeI eT . 

Kima 
iifa 


kaspi Ijiriit 
iilver pure 


-^T . C ) 

1 ) 


rU88U-BU 

may Aw 


Inddankit 
be shining white! 




22. <m ET . 

Kama 

Like 


<IETi=T!+.<T-<T- 

iieljur lilir 
braee m<fi/ it tie 


■ETEPS^. 

Dmaltli 
reK/'leritleiit ! 


23. IJ -^T . 

Alia 

To 


-+ 'T . T? V m 

ShemB usarat 
tfie Sun i/reateKt 


iliia 
0/' llie ifode 


pikitzu-ma 
[m] iU return, and 


J 
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SbeniB asai-at ilira salmiitzu 

Thu Sun greatfH of thfi god» the. sacetl mihI 

:t. jTtr( ) Ji'=«=m . 

' ana knti ( ) libkit 

anto hunih hli may lit r''L-<'i'vf .' 

Notes akd Observations. 



1. hinamkh may be the Chuld. p^ 'to Get on fire.' 

2. Italti is perhnpa the T conjugtition of the verb HflN 
*to depart." 

3. ItJta may I>e ly 'robnr.' But the writing is somewhat 
efFaced, and perliapa we should read tT ^tj; i»nU ■ force.' 

fi. 'She descended from her mountain.' The ABsyrian 
Olympue. 

7. ItlhirTtia. Perhaps this should bo translated 'she knocked,' 
from Vi^ percuasit. 

8. Etimat, Beems a conjugation of tfllQ ' to move ' — ' niotus 
est loco ' (SehindlL-r). '//i'b head ' is found in the Aecadian 
version, though wanting in the Assyrian, 

9. 'Who is thore? Who comes?' This is very quaint. 
The Aecadian renders both clauses alike. Aha sizif aba 

InakMt appears to come from 133 coram, Mannu 
itiokHt! quia coram? But this is doubtful. The lutter 
may be J^ and not fc-TpiX, and the word may be imiafkit. 
Marmu ivnaskit f Quis oecunit ? from ,71^3 occurrit ; sec 
Pealm 85, 10. 

Vmtha is the ietaphel conjugation of the verb t-Q veuit, 
inti-at, ingroditur. 
13. Usatbu 'they approach,' is another example of the same 
verb. 

17. Sibta y- t^TTT- The Aecadian has ^^ij^ "^Izl ET 
Kaknuia 'song' or 'hymn.' 

18. ' Son of his god.' This pitrase is very often used in the 
sense of ' rehgious ' or ' pioos,' or ' accepted of Ood.' 
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Lubbit ' let liim depart,' Arab. "03 diaceesit, aufugit I 
(ScbindJer). A tense of this verb innahit (he fled) ie very J 
comnion. 

21. Birut from "12 p-urim. But the reading 18 doubtful. 
Laddanht optative T conjugation of a vei-b ^3 which ' 
meana ' pure ' or * white ' in Sjriac, and is used in that \ 
language as an epithet of white hnen, and miJk, aee 
Matth. xxvii, 59 and 1 Peter ii, 2. Or. more simply, from | 
the common verb ^p^ or Np3 puru» fuH ; the final T being I 
frequently added in Aseyi-ian. 

22, Lilimmaiih, reading doubtful, but may bo the optative of \ 
Arab, yoh to ehine or glitter, which also takes the form f 
rroS (see Catafago'e diet. p. 206). The verb is used to | 
expreee 'the ehining of the akin,' which is very suitable to 
the present paasage. 
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1- ES5 . -I<TA 


^T- -EET<T III . - 


Amilu 


muttalliku a a 


The nan 


departed f in 


^ -W -n<T >=!! I- 




nikrimi 




glory. 




'■ <?£«!! T- . 


<m ET . m =T! + 


Salmi 


kima kicbai 


Hi, ml 


«fe Iran 


<T- <T- ESS5 . 




iilimmakh. 


^^ 


mai/ it shine! 


i 


=■ E5S . J! Tt -^T 


1 


Amilu suatu 


■ 


Man that 


J 
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4. -+*T.-EEM-H*<:i-*n. 



Stieins 
The tun 1 

Slanluk 
Murduk 



liliuiliit-zu 

my it ip're him life. 

t-nr rcHlitu 

Mu elilext 



■V . 

sha 



absi ma 

I'M^ Of^an, al'o 

dunnu (liimkii kiimmil 

ijntnl him a happy fiabitation. 

Notes. 

1. Nitrimi, aeeniB related to j\j'ab. 013 to be glorified — aeo 

Scliindler. 

2. lAUmmakh is the verb we luid before to express tlio 

sbining of brass. 
6. Is doubtful, because the first letter is effaced, and anutlifr 
iuscriptinn has bunmi dummut-umma. 



It IB said in line 1) of the former inscription that Ishtar 

I despended from her mountain. In fact ' Lady of the 

■ Slountaui ' was one uf her tihief titlKS. Nebuchadnezzar says : 

' (E. I. H. 4, 14) 'I built a temple to the great goddess my 

mother, the goddoss jViii ILtrri'xi {i.e. lady of the mountain) 

written trET . -(^^ "^Hst "^TT- ^^^ '*'"■ ^- ^'°'*'^ ^ ^"^^'^ 

I History of Babylonia, p. lil) givos nii Accndian inscription of 
peat antiquity, addressed to Ri Indy of the mountain {A'ln 
Barria). 
You. II. 4 
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ON THE RELIGIOUS BELIEF OF THE ASSYRIANS.! 

No. in. 

Bv H. F. Talbot, F.R.S., 4c. 
Bead Itt April, 1879. 

WiiEN the Jew8 returned from the Babylonian captivityJ 
they lirought with them a multitiide of uew opinionB and J 
superstitions, which had uot been kntiwn in former times; 
and alao some much purer doctrines, among wLicb, waal 
prePrainent a belief in the immortality of the soul, which, 
after the capti\'ity, was uniyersally received, except by the 
sect of the Sadduceea, who rejected it. I have already given 
some proofs fi'om the tablets that this doctrine was held by 
tho aneient Assyiians and Babylonians, and during their 
long captivity the Jews adopted the belief, and retained it 
ever after. At the same time they accepted many other J 
opinions which they found prevalent in the land of their I 
captivity. The Babylonians believed most strongly in 1 
Demoniacal poBsesBion ; in the power of exorcism ; 
charms, taliBmans, and holy water ; in the constant presence 1 
of good and evil spirits, angels, and demons, some merely I 
fantastic others very hurtfiil and malignant. 

Among other things the Jews brought from Babylon the I 
names of their 12 months, Nisan, lyyar, Bivau, Tammui^l 
&c., which are foreign and not Hebrew words ; and thene f 
have now been found on Babylonian tablets, agreeing exactly .1 
both in name and order, which, be it said in passing, is a con- I 
vincing proof of the con-ectness of Assyrian decipherment. 

It may not be without interest to bring forward Bom»' 1 
instances of accordance between theae ancient Eastern f 
writings and the opinions nf the Jews. Those who are | 
able to search the Talmud would probably find an ample 
store of coincidences ; but I shall confine myself to com- 
paring certain passages of tho Bible with some phrases of I 
the Assyrian tablets. 
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1 will firat give several parallel pasaagee from t!te Old 
Testament, and then Bome much closer ones from thu New 
TeBtoment. 



§ 1. Power of the Deity 

A celebrated pasBSge in the song of Mosee, Exod. xv, 11, 
B the following : — 

Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods 1 
Thou Btretchedst out thy right hand, &c., &c. 

It boB been conjectured that the Maccabees inscribed these 
r words upon theii- flag: — 

Wlio is (ike Ihee among the gods, Jehovah ? 

mrr oSnU nana TJ or rather, the initial letters of the 

I wordB, namely, "Q3Q, which may be read Maccalee, and it is 

mpposed they took thyir name from their flag. But be that 

a it may, it is interesting to find a similar thought written 

n on« of the tablets ; tlms : — 

Who can compare with thee, O Ninib son oi" Bel ? 
I Thou didst not stretch forth thy hand .... 

[The rest is broken off — perhaps it stood " thou didst not 
I stretch forth thy hand in vain "]. 
Elsewhere we find : 

' O thou ! thy words who can learn ? who can rival them 1 
' Among the goda thy brothers, thou hast no equal. 
The following is part of an addi-ess to some doity : — 
In heaven who is great ? Thou alone art great I 
On oerth who ia great ? Thon alone art great ! 
: When thy voice resounds in heaven, the gods fall 

prostrate I 

I Wheft thy voice resounds on 'earth, the genii kiss the 
dust I 
This passage appears to me to approach the spirit of 
f Hebrew poetry. 
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5 2. Remnhlance of some peculiar phragea. 

In Pealm cxii, 3, the following phraae occura; "Set a j 
watcli, Lord, before my mouth : keep Oie rloor o/my Hpg!" 

This phmee I also find on a tablet : 
The god my creator, may his watchfulness never cease 1 
Keep thou the door of my lips ! guard thou my hands^ , 
O Lord of light! 

In a previous line of the same Psalm cxH we read : "Let I 
the lifting up of my hands be as the evening sacrifice ! " 

This phrase, 'the lifting np of my hands,' Nith katl-f/a, 
is constantly employed on the tablets in lieu of the word 
Praffer. Example : 

-+ *T . T . i^^f\ . ■*-! -T< cET? . cr:=; <ny EI 

Shems ana nish kati-ya kula-mnia 

Sun to the lifting up of my ftands show favour ! 

It is a close translation of the Accadian term for "prayer," 
viz.: ^y ^ ty||ie JTTEy -ey «« g<ahula (from su'hand' 
(/a(A«;r^ to uplift*). 

Obs, Kula-mtna in the foregoing line is the Heb. 713 to 
receive, support, sustain, regard favourably. Lat. tiuri. 

§ 3. Self-mutilation. 

The following is an illustration of a passage in the lat 
Book of Kings xviii, 26, the well known history of Elijah 
contending with the 450 prophets of Baal. It is there 
written : " They called on the name of Baal from morning 
even until noon, saying, ' Baal hear us 1' But there waa 

no voice, nor any that answered And it came to 

pass at noon that Elijah mocked them and said ' Cry aloud I' 

And they cried aloud, and cut themselves after 

THEIR MANNER with knives and lancets till the blood gushed 
out upon them." 

The writer of this history drew no ideal picture. A tablet 
shows the existence of this savage custom, and that it v 
accounted highly meritorious. 




After Baying, " The man who worBhips not his gotl bIhiU 
I be cut down like a reei.i," it coutiuiice : 

I He who stabs his tiesh in honour of Ishtai', the godduus 

unrivalled, 
i Like the stars of heaven he shall shine : like the river 

of night he shall flow ! 

By ' tlie river of uigbt ' I uiiderBtautl the Milky Way ; I'or 
this woulil liriug the two metaphors into httrmony. 

Jniigiug I'rum the greatiifsa of" the glory promised, per- 
haps this passage means, " He who mlaift himself m hoimur of 
iBhtar," Sic. Ac. For the verb employed is the Hobi-ew arW. 
[ which both in Hebrew and on the tablets means 'to sacrifice 
I a victim,' as in Leviticus i, 5 ; and even a human victim, 
[ Genesis xxii, lU. 

I am not aware whether self-immolatiou was a pasaport 
[ to the highest heaven in other religious systems. 



J 4. 'I'ltn fiigtum oj' prottralion bt-fove a tiiperior beiny, 

Tobit xii, 15, "When the angel said 'lam Raphael," 
then they wure troubled, and fell upon their faces: for they 
feared." 

With this compare a passage from a tablet : " With re- 
peated sacrifices, and uplifting of hands, and falling fiat on 
my face, every day that I live I have worshipped Lim." 

This ia exactly tlie phrase used in Numbers xxii, 31, 
•* When Balaam saw the Angel of the Lord ho bowed down 
his head, and fell^a/ on his face." The antboriaod version 
is correct, for such is the meaning, although the Hebrew has 
not the wordyai. For the Assyrian writcra use the phrase 
frequently and always add the epithet 'Jlai' Here ie an 
example of it from another tablet : 

Before his god in prayer he fell flat on his liwe. 

These phrases may snlKie, taken fiom the Old Testament. 
1 now proceed to some opinions of the later Jews. 



iel^^tout S^yoftae Ai 



aii/rtatu, 

§ 5. Magic knots. 

Jiistiu Martjr, Hpcaking of the Je-wish exorclete, eaye^ 1 
KaraBea/iotf \ptovTat. Tliewe KaraSeir/ux were magic tiea or I 
knots (Liddell and Scott, quoting Plato). A eimiJar usage [ 
prevailed among the Babylonians, ae appears from a tablet. I 
I can only give a few linen of it, the remainder is too difficult 
and uncertain. 

Tlie god Marduk wishes to soothe the last moments of a 
dying man. His father H^a says : Go, my bou I 
Take a woman's Unen kercliief, 
Bind it? round thy right hand: loose it? from the 

left hand, 
Knot it with seven knots : do so twice ; i 

Bind it round the head of the sick man ; 
Bind it round his liands and feet, like manacles and 

fetters : 
Sit down ? on his bed : 
Sprinkle holy water over him : 
The gods will receive his dying spirit. 

I have abridged the laet few lines. 

§ fi. Talismans, Amulets, and Pliylacten 

Tliere is a great deal in the tablets about the cure of 
diseases. I tlo not find any mention of the use of medicine : 
They seem to have relied wholly on charms and incantations. 

The first step was to guard the entrance of the sick man's 
chamber. A tablet says : 

That nothing Evil may enter, place at the door the 
god (....) and the god (. , . .). 
That is to say, their images. I believe these were little 
figiu-es of the gods, brought by the priests, perhaps a sort of 
Teraphim. 

The follo^ving line is more explicit i 
Place the guardian statues of H^a and Marduk at the 
door, on the right hand and on the left. i 
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But they added to this anotlior kijid of protection : 

Right and left of the threshold of the donr sprend out 

holy texts or Beotencea 
Place on the statues, texts bound arouod them (inasi 

kissiiruti). 

These mnst have been long etrijis like ribbone, of parch- 
ment or papyniH. The following line is still clearer : 

In the night time bind around the sick man's head, a 
sentence taken from a good book. 

The word which I have rendered ' book' is t^TTT »-<Y< 
dujili. This word, of frequent occurrence, is uBually rendered 
* a tablet,' but here the context ehowa tliat it must have 
been a paper or parchment writing. Add to which, that the 
word dupti, which in Chaldean is QT tabula, is used in Rabbinic 
literature for/o/t'um libri and patina. These holy texts bound 
round the limbs, appear to have been tlie origin of the 
^v\aicTt}pia or phylacteries of the Jews, which, as their name 
imports (from ^vKauaetrBai ' to guai-d oneself) were con- 
sidered to be protections from all evil. Schleuener in his 
lexicon of the N. Test, says they were 'lamina) seu echedte 
membranaceifi quibuB inscriptiB erant vaiiaa legis Mosaicse 
eectiones : quia Judiei credebant incsse his ligameutis vim ad 
avertenda quajvis mala, nia.nmh ad dctmoiies fugandoe lit 
apparet ex Targum ad Cantic. vm, 3.' And he ad<lB that 
they were fastened on the forehead and left ai-m. Justiu 
Martyr says tliey were written on very thin merabranes. 

The word which I have rendered 'text' or 'sentence' is 
masal, which is very interesting, being exactly the same as 
the Hebrew word vC?Q which Gceeniua renders aentmtia and 
f/vufttj. He also says it means a Carmen in general, of that 
kind where each verse consists of two half verses of the same 
meaning and form. Now it is remarkable that the Cbaldsean 
tablets abound in verees of that kind, so that if one half of 
the line is intelligible the otLer may bo guessed at, and 
frequently with succees. But sometimes instead of maml we 
find Hiaiia with the same meaning. Here again the Hebrew 



agi'eee, having the woi'd KUJD sentetilia. Bee Geseiiius, whoj 
quotes this passage of Proverhe : 

The wordB of King Lemuel : the senteucus (M^ITO) whichj 
his mother had taught him. Proverbs xxxi, 1. 



§ 7. Demoniacal possension. 

This is a veiy frequent subject of the tablets. Tlu 
following one was published long ago in thn 2ud vol. 
British Ikluseum InscriptioDS, pi. 18. It eays of a sick mana 

" May the goddess wife of the god pani-»H a 

a»hri ehanuma liiun, turn his faee in anotiier direction ; uduiekt 
sinu liUi-ma, a» akhati lizbat, that the Evil Hpirit may c 
out of him and be thrust aside : stdi tuki, lamassi ttihi 
sutnri-gu lit-kayati, that good spirits and good powers ma;n 
dwell iu his body." 

I have already mentioned tliat di\-ine images wei 
brought into the chamber and written texts taken ; 
holy books were placed on the M-alls and bound aroun<l^ 
the sick man's brows. If these failed recourse was had 1 
the influence of the mamit, wliich the evil powers wen 
unable to resist. 



» 



L 



§ %. Tlie Mamit used aa u C'liann. 

The account of this iu pi. 17 of vol. 2 British Muaeui 
luaeriptions, eontaina ouly the Accad version, tile AsBji 
being broken off except a mere fragment. It saya : 

Take a white cloth, In it place the Mamit, in the sicfcj 

man's right hand. 
And take a black cloth ; wriip It round liis left hand 
Then all the evil spirits [a long list of them is given 
and the sins which he has committed shall qui 
their hold of him, and shall never return. 
The Hymbolism of the black cloth in the left hand bbw 
evident. The dying man repudiates all his former e\'a 
deeds. And he puts his ti-ust m holiness symbolized by t 
white cloth in his right hand. 
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Tilt! Acuadian laiigiiage being diiBciilt, Home part of the 
^bove is doubtful. There are soroe obscure linee about the 
■^irits. 

Their heads shall remove frum his head : 
Their bauds shall let go hit) bauds : 
Their feet shall depart from his feet : 
which perhaps may be explained thus : We learu, from 
lanother tablet, tliat the various classes of evil spuits troubled 
W different parts of the body. Some injuriid the head, some 
Kibe bauds and feet, &c., &c. Therefore the passage before 
WiOB may mean : " The spints whose power is over the 
{liand, shall loose their hands from his," &c., &c, But I 
BAD offer uo decided opinion on such obscure points of 
libeir supers titiou, 

§ 9. Variout Nnw Testament pasmtjei. 

I now proceed to poiut out several remarkable resem- 
Ktilances with passages in the New Testament. 

The following stiiking passage occurs in what may well 
e called, a penitential psalm. 

O my Lord ! be not angry with thy servant ! 
In the waters of the great storm, seize liis hand ! 
In reading this, it is impossible not to think of (Jlmst and 
1. Peter walking on the waves in the midst of the storm. And 
Wkt cried nayinff, Ixtrit ttavn me ! and immediately Jenvs ftretc/ied 
f forth his hand and camjht him. Matth. xiv, 31. 

§ 10. Inherited or imputed Siv. 

I come next to au extraordinary opinion which was held 
■l>y the disciples of Jesus, but which their Master promptly 
Brebuked (John is, 1-3). And im Jesus passed hi;, he saw a 
tun which was blind from his birth. And his disciples asl-ed him 
l«ci^*n^, Master, teho did sin, this man or his parents, that he was 
Wborn blind? Jesus answered. Neither hath this tmtti sinned, nur 
■Aw jiarent». 

It is interesting to find this belief very sti'ongly expressed 
lupoD a Chaldean tablet, and we hence see that the Jews 
Fderived this superstitious notion from the Eawf. In this 
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tablet, a man is giievouely tormented by pains, which ara \ 
attributed to Evil Spirits. The god Marduk hears Lis cries J 
and takes pity on Lira. He hastens to thu abode of his [ 
father tLe god Hda and takes coiuisel with him. UC'ii among 
other thuigs advises him to unfold the Mamit, and to say : 
Depart, thou evil epirit, from his hodj! 
Whether thou art the sin of his father 
Or whether tliou art the sin of his mother 
Or whether thou art the sin of hla elder brother 
Or whether thou art the siu of some one who m 
unknown, 
The Accadian text agrees closelj'. It is evident that 
these Bins or eurees only descended They could not ascend 
from a younger brother to an elder. I have translated the 
word t^ "TT'" ''"'''' 'fli'^8 ' rithcr tLan 'curses' (wliich it 
means in some texts) because I fand the word |! £tTT »->T- 
aran very plainly used in the Bense of ' sins ' in o. prayer to 
the Sun : " Sun ! abeoK e his ams put away Lis tres- 
passes 1 " 

§ 11. The holy number Seven. 

TLe book of Revelations (i, 4) speaks of tLe seven spirita 
which are before the throne of God, and likens them to seven 
lamps of fire burning before the throne, and to seven ejea 
{Rev. iv, 5 and v, 0). Commentators explain tLis by Baying 
that seven was a holy and a myatioal number among the 
Jews. And we now find tliat it was still more so among tLe 
BabyIonia]is, for the doctrine is stated most emphatically in. 
the tablets — for instance in tlie following : 

Song of t/ie Seven Spirits. 

They are seven 1 they are seven 1 

In the depths of Ocean they are seven t 

In the heights of Heaven they are seven ! 

In the Ocean stream, in a Palace they were borng 

Male they are not ! Female they are not ! 
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Wives they have not 1 Cliildren are not bom to them 1 
Rule they have not ! Government they know not ! 
Prayers they hear not ! 

They are seven ! and they are seven ! Twice over they 
are seven ! 

I have omitted some obscure lines of this curioiia aong. 
The epiritB of thin tabk-t scum to have been neither very 
good nor very bad. It was different with others of their race, 
as I Bhull sliiiw elsewhere. 

Now let U8 turn to a remarkable text of the New Testa- 
- meut, Matth. xii, 43 ; Lake xi, US. When the unclean apit-it it 
gone out of a man he walieth through tlri/ places eeifking re»t, and 
fintletA none. Then he aailh, I will return into my houaefrom 
whence I came out, and when he is come he ftndethtt einpty, swept, 
and gamiahed. Then goeth he and taketh with himself, seven other 
gpirits more wicked tlian himself, and they enter in, and dwell 
there. 

Probably our Lord on this occasion used popular I;uiguage, 
and if so, we may conclude that it was a long-standing 
opinion among the Jews, that Spirits of whatever uature, 
whether the holiest or the most impure, by virtue of their 
nature were numbered by sei-ens. So also were the Angela 
(see Tohit sii, 15) : *' I am Raphael, one of the seven holy 
angels which present the prayers of the Saints and which 
go in and out before the glory of the Holy One." And in 
Kevelations xv, fi : " Seven angels came out of the Temple." 

To return however to the subject of seven evil spirits at 
once entering into a man, there are frequent allusions to 
them, and to their expulsion, on the tiiblets. One runs thus : 

The god (....) ehall stand by his bed side : 

Those seven evil spirits he shall root out, and expel 

them from his body. 
And those seven shall never return to the sick m!in again ! 

5 12. Sins and Trespasses. 
Again we meet with the mystical number seven, when 
IB and trespasses are spoken of ia the New Testament : 



Luku x\'ii, 4, " If tki/ brother trespass at/ainst tkcr sf.ren timet ] 
in a day, and »even times in a day return ayain to thee saying, I | 
repent: tliou »/ia!t/orffive hitn." 

But the most remarkable saying of onr Lord on this 1 
BubJKct, was in reply to Peter, Mattli. xviii, 21, " Then Peter I 
came to him and said, Lard! how oft shall my brother sin against 1 
me and l/or^ve him ? till seven times f Jesus said unto him, I I 
say not until seven titnes, but until eeventy titnes s. 

Everybody uiiderstaads that Jeeus here used a proverHsd ] 
or idiomatic expressiiiii, implying a great but indefinite | 
number. Had sudi an expression not been rwidily intel- 
ligible he would not have used it. But it was deeply rooted^ 
in the Semitic idiom, as the following words of an Assyrian i 
prayer plainly show : 

O my god ! my aius are seven times seven I 

The punitent then turns to his goddess, beginning, ' my 
goddess ! ' and repeats tlie same confession. Here are some | 
further portions of this Assyrian psalm : 

O my Lord 1 my sins are many, my trespasses are great : 
Wherefore the wrath of tlie gods has plagued me with 



And with aickueas and sorrow. 

I fainted : but no one stretched forth his hand ! 

I cried aloud : but no one heard me 1 

A few linos afterwards, the penitent hopes for pardon : 
But O Lord 1 siive thy servant ! 

And tlie sins which he has sinned turn thou to 
Jinlineas ! 

■yT 55, Klntti Ikhtii ana doinikli lir J 

These instances will show that the study of these ancient j 
tablets may be of use in illustrating some points of Biblic&l / 

phraseology. 
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Appendix. 

Containing the CuneiforTn text, with notes and observations. 

For facility of reference the texts are placed in the order 
in which they occur in my memoir. 

Ninib billi mar Bel 

O Ninih Lordy son of Bef, 



« y- t^ V -Hf- --^T -Hf- 

mannu isannan 

who can compare [loith thee^^ 



2. ^T-irld -t] IfcTVr? 

it-ka la tassA (icord lost) 

thy hand not thou liftest up . . , , 

Note. — The Accadian version agrees : it^zu nu mun-gathulu. 
Gathula is the usual word for ' lifting up.' This is from 
Tablet K 2862, 4 R 13. 

ka-ata amat-ka mannu ilammad 

thou! thy word who shall leam. 



mannu isanan 

who shall rival ? 

as ili atkhi-ka makhiri val 

among the gods thy brothers^ an equal not 

tisi 
thou hast. 



^eSffmu Belief of the AxtynanB. 

Notes, — Atkhi for akhi (brothers) occurs freqnenti/ on th« I 
tablets. But it is a singular usage. It was probably 
proiiouncetl At/.hi. Thy AcciiUan version leaves no 
doubt of the meaning. £^5^ '"^TT t^HT" 
brothers thy among, 
MatMra val tsu (he has no equal) ia a very common 
phrase. But it ia rare to find it in the second person 
tisi (thou hast).— Tablet K 2861, 4 R 9. 

^+ cn « ^ cEn -an eei ^m 



(is) great? 



edissi-ka teirat 

onfy-fhou (art) great I 



»■ - .<IeI -li^ « V- cETT tE OT cET ~m 



kiti 



man nil 



atta 



edissi-ka 

onlif-thou [art great']. 

ka-ata amat-kii 

thou thy voice 



-4- «=!! 

sami 

heaveii 



ii!!akkar-nia IH appa il;ibbiim 

■re^ottmh, the gods (on) their face /nil ih<l : 

ka-ata amat-ka as kiti 

thou thy voice on earth 
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izakar-ma Anunnaki kakkaru 

mh, the Genii tlie dust 



unamkii 

Note. — Observe the two apoUiiiga of the word isai-htr. 
From the eiiiiiu Tablet, 1. r>4. 

Nini baiii-yft ida ai 

the gofl vty creator (hin) care never 

-EET<T =1 

Uz 



2. •¥ y-T<T -£11 *T- EET! JI ¥! il E=n 

mutzu pi-ya sutiaur, 

f/ie (/oor of' -iiuj lips hep thou ; 

kataya 
my haruU 

sutiair-amina bil nun 

ijmM 'likewise Lord of ll(fht ! 

Note. — Mm -a god' occurB not unfrequently : see Syllab. 088 
JSI Cfip tE ""ST^T "*"* • *''• ^^'^ ™y Gloasaiy No. 420. 
The above ia found on Tablet K 256, 4 R 17. 



.. -E! sfz -EEH A"ffl "f I <IeI eT 

lii piilikli ilii-eu kitti.-i 

not vor»hippiw} hit ijixl, likf 

kani iklita/.zi 

„ raJ Jmll l„. r,,l ,/,-..v,. 



Sha Mitor paki.k ki i«H 

/7e jeliQ {for) hhtar (id^o) n,/ n/iuil f not h(t» 

Bipi-Bu iiBukkkalli 

hi, fnl, ,l„l„ 

=-<iiiET B=-m VEir- ^Eigi'jnijy 

kinia kakkab nhaniami iziirmr 

Kfc a .l„r of /,«„■,•» /,.. «/.«« ./,;,.f, 

<IeIeT T?T*- ■^<I- cii!T=J[n 

kiiiui mie muni illak 

Uh. the river of nujht h". xhall jiow. 

Notes. — Tkhtazzi. T conjugatiim of 22p to cut. 

Usukkhath, 'stabs': aa it were sacrificiaUi/. This is 
the Heb. taJTltf mactavit pecudem, (ind is the word 
specially employed in Hebrew for "slaying a victim.' 
The Accadian version bas 5^ ^ ^TTT'^ papula ' to 
sacrifice,' which agrees well. 

Illak, ' shall flow.' The verb TTn is frequently used 
of a river, whence jlfu/aA its 'flow' or 'course,' Tablet 
K 31<iV), 4 R 3. 
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-r<V -TT<T t: cETJ ^•^'■V\'<V Sf^^ir 

ikribi-ya Buuiiklmli ih'hIi 

with my mrrijtceii rej'eoh-d, {aiiiT) upllj'thi'j 

A-r-r<tET! <MHI -ET<S! Kl*r-STI V 

kati-ya ii Ltbiin appi-ya aha 

of mi/ handu ami f'llHiKj flat on vnj face on 

tami Bam? abullii ustanmnu-su 

daf/ every (that) I lived I have vrorehlpped him. 

Notes. — tTffp very often meana ' every-' I am not bbtb 

■whether it was pronounced nam. 

Uflanmmi u a conjugation of ntnin to pray, and 
related to unnhmt prayers. Tablet K 3444, 4 R 20. 



r! -^1 -+ I - =1}! ts: ^ <==! * JI 

ana ihi - 8U as unuini iipp^i - ku 

bffore his god in prayer, {011) his face 

ilabbin 
he fell flat. 

The above is from Tablet K 4899, 4 R 27. 
Magic Knots. 

1. <« « -EET s= -n* -EET ^fl -^r 

pawaktu iinna 

a female Unen kerchief (on thy) r'ujht hand 

CZVt\ Jn-'ET -EEH-f 

lataib-ma Bumila litzib 

bind? (on thy) left hand leave looee. 
Tot. n. 6 



J 



»-<iEi^Tn< -H'^im n<r*= <h>^ 

Iritsir Bibit adi siim 

with knots nfven, timea ttdce, 

kutziir-ma 
knoi it. 



the head of the gick i 



ruzn-ma 
hiuit it round: 



<m V 

kiuliad 
ll,e brer. 



tn- tEiT OT --n ET 



marzi 
(/ (/.<■ sick 



nizn - ma 
ii'/ii? it roimd : 



niiBliriti-su tBtnkiali-ma 

(ant/ ow) fi;» Auhi/s awi^ feet like fetters, aho. 

'■m W I -EEM T- ET 

irsa-BQ lisib-ma 

his bed ail doinn upon : 

7. TJT- T--T< tU-EEHI tE<!if=ET 

mio siUi oli-eii iili-ma 

(and) water pure f over him cast. 

From Tabk-t K 31«9, 4 R 3. 



Notes. — Line 1. (^{^ ^^ 'female.' Tlie word often occm-s, 
but I do not know its pronunciation. 
Pa»aitu. Heb. n'ttfD linum. 
Line 2. Heb. "llUp ligavit, whence aubst. kicdr, and verb i 
kittsur. 

Sibit 'aeTen.' The Aecadian always renders it by 
the numeral sign S* 
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(i7 



Adi 'times.' Heb. ny tempiis. The Accadmn 
employB the same word, viz. ^J ^T Adu. 

Sina ' two." Heb. ''JU'. The Accadian renders it by 
the n\iineral sign H- 
Line 3. Buzu, to bind ? Eeh. yn ' lorum,' a band or sti-ap. 
Line 4 has almost the same meauing as line 3. I think these 
lines were alternative : tho reader selected the one which 
he prefen-ed- 
Line 5. Alifhriti is explained (here and elsewhere) by the 
Accadian & ^t^ ' hands and feet.' 

TVtH^i'dAadv. ' like fettere,' from Heb. pa3 ' a fetter.' 
Line 6. Irga ' a I>ed.' Heb. UTiy ' lectus.' The Ac:cadian 

has tT <^^^i ' a couch.' 
Line 7. Sibti. Accadian •-y<|V' ^T ^amru, 'bright.' 



Ana nin sini uu tic ilu 

Tfiat nothing evil not may enter, the god (....) 

-+-ETtEmt?^ - --riK") 

iln as babi 

and the ijod (....) at the door (j>lace). 

Note. — Sim. The Accadian renders it ^»- IfcT *"'' 

Tie. Accad. ■J*^'[ Ef^zf a verb which seems usually 
to mean " to enter and hurt." This line is on Tablet 
K3197, 4R21. 



Zalam mazzari sha ill Hea 

The slal'ies guardian of the god Hea 

a ili (Marduk) ana babu imna u kabhu 

end the god Marduk at the iloor, on the right and left (jdacc). 

[Same Tablet, line 38] 



Note. — Zalam, The Aocadian versioa baa the monogram 
for 'statue.' 

Ma^sari. The Aocadian haa »-J][ ^ t:|^][ Innun 
' guartlian,' or ' watching over.' 

Marduk. The name is lost in the ABSTrian text, but 
restored &om the Accadian : as is also part of the word 



The linen which I have nest quoted, from the same Tablet, 

are much broken. 

ETTUT- -^tratV^cETI - T-;" 

Masi niuntaksi as eibbi 

Sentences spread out , . . npon the threshold 

^^} A^ -^I < JT T—ET 

babi imna n Bumila 

of the door riijht and left [^liice]. 

Note. — Mmi. Heb. Miyo scntentia. The Accadian version 
has Jf- tX- tlie phiral of Jf- Afan, which is frequently ' 
used on the tablets for 'sentence,' in such phrases aa 
' this tablet has twenty sentences,' which on counting . 
them I have found to be correct. 

MuntaJait. Heb. 113122 expaitaua est. Furat saya to. 
Btretch, extend, spread out. 

Sibl/i. Heb. and Chatd. DD limen : threshold. 



sina zolani masi kitzuruti 

{On) the two statues \jilace] the sentences bound around them. 

[Same Tablet, Ime 18.] 

Note. — Kitzuruti is another word derived from the root "llBp. 
GcseniuB renders it fascia ' a band,' and ' alligavit sibi 
cingulj instar,' This verb fSyp is the one used in the ' 
following passage of Deuteronomy, which is so illustra- 
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tive of this AnByrian tablet concerning phylactcrits, thiit 
I will quote it at length. " There/ore s/iall ye lay up these 
my words in your heart, and (lll^p) Und t/iem for a sigit 

upon your ham!, and as frontlets between your eyes 

And thou s/uilt write them upon the door j>o»t« of thine house, 
and 7t})on thy gates." — Deut. xi, 18. Theso holy worde, 
thus commandeil to be boimd round the hand, and the 
brows, were doubtlcsa writteu on parclinient, and it may 
reaeonably be coneluded that tlie Aeeyrian niasi were eo 
Hkewiae. 



- '^<T- eTj?- - =:!!!--!< EnKi-.|< 



muai ma Sid o 
) niqht-time a sentmc 



- E! TM? IBJ - 



bed 



,(fO, 



dnpti 

oid of a book 

-TT<! <« 

lish 
the head 



dabti 
ijood, 

amihi 
of the >imn 



-■^U M ==111^ 



-M4 -TH 'im 

muttallikd 
tick 

►ctl Ti R -+ 

kayan 
bind. 

[Tablet K 111, 4 R 15.] 

[ Notes. — Maeal. Heb. VlTQ sententia. The Accadian renders 
it j^-- 

Kayan, to make fast : to etand fast. Heb. p3 con- 
finnavit. Thie verb is frequent. 

Maila, eometimes tj yj |J t^KT mayal ' a bed.' From 
tlie Arabic VltS or *:NQ to rcclme. Schmdler p. 5)83. 
So in Grotik SXtwr} 'abed' from Kkivetv. to lie duwii. 
The Accadian verwion agrees, biiving ^^J K^^^ 
'a bed.' 



tieugioua i 

Muttaltik I derive doubtfially from Ch. p70 cecidit 
BUper lectiim (Schindler). Buxtorf gives examples of thia 
verb : among theia the folloiiviug, jno D^V? pTtD^I 
' et ceciderit in leetum aigrotiis.' These three words in 
their Assyrian forra are all veiy corainon on the tablets, 
and therefore I think they support each other as being 
identical with the Chaldee roots which I have mentioned. 

The next passage is written in the difficult Accadian 
language, and I cannot translate the whole of it. It ia 
published in the 2nd vol, of Rawlinson's British Muaeum 
Inscriptions, plate 17, line 55. 



mm *T rr- 

Cloths white two . 



sakba it banin-ehar 

tJte Mamit in his hand wrap around. 

'■mm <~ IT 

CloUia black ttco 



*■ ^i -rii -if- n pf ssnr v, ~^] 

it kiibbu aui tilba 

hand left hia 

banin-shar 
wrap around. 

A long Ust of evil dsemons follows, and it is said of tl 

lhad» their 




hands t/u-ir, hand hl» from: 

feet Iheir, foot his from {shall dqiart f) 



=. -*T KTT -+ ¥1 m «=!! =:Si=T 

baran iimak-ni ? 

fl/ia// tfuy come to injure (him) 

.. -j-T &n '+ MT^ E-n-i ^n =a=t 

bnriiti eui 

nevei- shall they return. 

A small portion of the end of the ABsyrian version 
lemainB, ■which strves to coufirra tho Accadian. It gives 
A-f ■-<y< T ^ kati-eun, their hands. *^ ^|<- J ^ aepi-sim 
thar feet. Baran is tranwlated TJ |! At 'never.' We liad 
the Accadian verb '^f 5^T '*^'' come and hurt' in a 
passage whieb I qufited bel'ure, "^ ^f'^ltj '^ ^T ^f-T 
'that nothing evil may enter' {the sick man's chamber). 

1 And the verb E*-|y.<J^ is very frequent, being usually 

[ tendered by the Assyrian Hr ' to return.' 



Billi iirdu-ka la tasakip 

O my Lord! thy scrraiU do not Id fall I 

^- - h ^1} *ffl t-^ -T< ^\ <T* 

us mie rutukti nadi 

in t/te waters of the storm great 

kat-zTi ziibitt. ■ 

hU Job,/ .n--<i .' 

[Tablet K 2811, 4 K 10.] 



On Hie Helit/ioun Belief of the Astyriana. 

Note. — BUU. The linni i is the pronoun, as nppeare &oia'l 
the Accatlian vereiou which has »^ (™y)- 

Rutakti (storm). The whole impurtanco of 
passage depends upon tliis word. I will therefore sho'^ 
by another very clear example that it is coiTcctly t 
lated. In Mr. Smith's Annals of Aeeurhnuipal, p. IfSffl 
there is an account of the ship^vreek of Tammaritu kiigfl 
of Elam, which begins tlius : " The ship of Tiunmarl 
whicli a whirlwind and a sturm (*JU tji^ ''T rMtoiiu)! 
had caught (tf "^^ *f isbatu)" The word ruStktn \ 
is derived from the Ilelt, nj 
ehuIHvit. 



njl"! a;Htiiavit : conimtvit : 



Miimit-zu bneur-ma, ninmit-zu butlmr-ma. 

The maniit for him unfolil, the inamit for him bring forth. 

2- •*= V- -n<T -M V '-n fcm -tt<t i 



Liiimu 
Evil »i,iri 



diUkhu 
tiisUrl'e. 



Lu arrat 

»l,ctl,ei- Ihe silt 

ii arrat 

or whether the ain 

=■ M < «fc -n- 

lii arrat 

or whether the sin 

«■ iBi < t* -n- 

lu fiirat 

, or whet/ier the sin 



V- --TK 





[K 65, 4 R 7.] 




On the lieliijious Belief oj' Ute A^tsyriaiia. 
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Notes. — Line 1. Bmur. The Accailuin version liiia "■^TTfi' 
pofiur. wliich genei'iilly means ' oxplicavit.' 

Buthar. Heb. HOD emissufl est: apertiiB est: exivit. 

Line (5. Mu t^u is Accadiau. Words of that language fre- 
quently oocnr in the AgByriau text. Ueually the ecribo 
translatt's nu Uu by la idu, but here he has not done so. 



Sbema aa kibiti-ka iiuiit-zu 

O Sun by thf word /nu m'ns 

lippadir 

aran-BU liiinasikh, 

Am tre»passe» remove. 

[Iv 256, 4 R 17.] 

Notes, — Lipi-ndir. Heb. nUE bTjcravit. 

Aran is rendered by the Accadiau word which 
geueniUy renders ' eiiia ' or ' trespasses." 
Liniiasikh. Heb. nD3 to take away. 



Soxri OF THE Se\-es SraiiTB. 



Sibitti siin, fibitti Niin 



Seven 



they are. 



they are. 



as nugnb nbzie sil litti sun 

i« tlte »(r«i»i of Oeean neren lln-y ,ii-e. 



^ On the Reli'jiom jBelUf of the 


AfsyrioT 


""^ 


as zunuti 
in the ' Imijht t 


■ -I< 


ahamie 
of heavm 


sibitti ami 
seven they are 






4. - ►v-y e5? Kf til tE 

as nagab abziu 
in the stream of Ocean 


- m 


kiimiiii 
I palace 


Cm ¥- < I V- 

■■ irbu-siin 

tJtey were born. 






=■ <^n 'TT^ -Efci 'jn 

val zi];aiu 


JT -s^ <ili 1 

Sim, val H 
thei/ are,' not ^M 


<« « Tf ~<V I ■y^ 

female t}iey are : 




1 


asBatii val ikhzu, maru val ^| 
MTires no( thei/ Imvc, a child not ^M 


aldu Bun. 
is bom to thnn. 




1 


7. ciHi^Ecii =m*Er'Ei 

Edira guinala 
Order mid iiovernntent 


ni/l 
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I »■ -m -M --T IH -EEM !£m 


<::f^ 


iJcriba 


taslita ? 


val 


prayers 




iwt 


rt p::::n •¥ 






itiinimu 






0,rj hmr: 






»■ -TT fM -A' 


I ■?" -i^TT =Tm --T* 


I'S^ 


sibitti 


Buu, sibitti 


Btm, 


mm 


thfjj are, en-en 


(/i(^</ ««■, 


■^rf'^im T!<T* 


<]- -^1 I V- 




sibit adi 


eiiia Him. 




teven times 


/!co ihey are. 




[Tablet K 3121, 4 R 2.] 





[ Notes. — Line 2. Nagnb. Auother copy has >-^mT ^~^. 

Line 3. Zunuti. This word is doubtful. 

Line 4. Kummi "a palace" is not imfrequent. The Acca- 

dian Tersion has t||Ty "H [][ ' royal hous e." 
Line 5. Zikani. Tlie other copy has t^^TT ^t Zlk-ru. 

The Accadian version has 5f^T ' "'*'^'' and -jV 'iuraalc,' 
Line 6. Assnt or Aahal 'a wife,' is frequent. It is the 

Heb. rrty«. 

Ikk^u : probably the Heb. tPlM to possess. 
Line 7. Edira and Gamala are usually joined together- 

Edira is 'order' or 'rule.' Heb. my ordinavit. 
Line 8. TwUta is doubtful, but may mean ' prayers,' from 

Chald. tihs • to pray.' 
Line 9, Sina. The Accadiun version has the numeral TY. 



Ilti a 

Tie 5o.i <!/' fire? 

<Ait/^ etand : 



V rabitziiti-su 

( Am bedvide 



Oii^'^^et 



Aiiffnana. 



Siuuti Bibitti eti liBshnrsu-ma 

Wiekeil ones seven those he shall i-oot out^ and [ 

as ZH-BU latxud 

from his body he shall expel : 



ana miirzi eibitti-sun 



rni 



to the 



ick r 



those wvi 



itkhu 
shall return. 

[Tablet K 111, 4 R 15.] 

Notes. — Line 1. Lizziz, from Ziz to stand. More clearly 
■n-ritten in line 49 of this tablet '-££'f<y i^] '"TT'^ ^T 
U.iz.zi.is, 
Line 2. lAsshursu, probably from \iniy radij:. 

Latrud, opt. of the verb tarud ' to expel,' Cbald. 
TIB ejecit, which occurs frequently on the tablets. 

Zu ' the body ' is Accailian. Thu ABsyrian is Zianur, 
but tbey frequently employ tlie Accadian form 2u for 
brevity. 

Marzi ' sick ' occure very often on the tablets. Arabic ■ 
marld (sick) Oatafago's dictionary ; which Schiudler 
writes TIQ, In fact the letter ^ answers to tha 
Heb. 2 in various words as jnSS byiena ; prS ' to 
■ laugh,' &c., &c. 

ItkJiu is jfSy Syy"! in the Accadian version, which 
generally means '* to como or return," 



Sins and Trespasses. 

The first passage which I have quoted under this head 
is in the Accadian language : it has no Assyrian tranBlatiun 
annexed to it. 
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(jod mine, my sins (ani) 

eeven times sei-en. 

mother goddess mine [remainder the same as in line 1.] 
[Tablet K 2811, 4 a 10, col. II, 45.] 

Note. — The syntax is " seven (repeated) seven times " i com- 
pare the passage quoted previously, " aeven (repeated) 
two tunes." 



The following is from the same Tublot, col. I. 

,. ^^ ►Jf-9^<T! EI.^-+HT BTT-^n? 

Billi aiinu-a imihidii rabil 

till/ Lord ! mij Dins are uuini/, gretU (are) 

A csrr -m < r! 

khidatii-a 
my trespasses I 

Bllli as ukkum libhi-su ittilman-anni 
m\) Lord in lite anger of his heart smote me 

>■ eg <T- - y-M -ny *m t: I 

111 as uzzi Iibbi-8U 

my god in the fiery (wratli) of his heart 

UBamkhir-ftiiiii 
eeTit tite plagues. 



(^-^ Seligious Belie/ of the Assyrians. 

4. .jf-esn-*- eT!-EEWtEH tyy-'is-Meil 

Islitar elf-ya izbuz-ina 




cn-cEn=^n m<^'^«"^^ 



martsisli 
perilomly 



usimaii-aani 
itf poisoned 



5. ^ !£rrf:sA-+>=nEi «Er-+ ^w~<<\ 

aBtanihi-ma manman gati 

/ fainted, and no one my hand ' 

val izabit 

not took 



\ 



kabie agabbi, man man val 

loud words I spoke, (but) no one not 

isiman-anm 
heard me. 

Notes. — Line 2. Tkkilma, from AriiLic 1373 to ■wound or j 

injure (Furet, p. 663). 

Line 3 is an alternative line to 2. Vzd 'fire' or '&erj^\ 

is rendered here, and often elsewhere, by the Accadias I 

E=TT *• . 

Vsamkhir. S conjugation of Makhar, to send %M 
plague, or dire disease, see the Annals of Aasurbanipal,,! 
p. 118. 

As tami-su-ma mikhni imkhar-ea 

In those same days a plague attacked him. 
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Line 4. Izhus may be from root TU^II? turbavit. 

Unman, Chald. f3D venenum. Arab, aammam ' to 
poiaon' (Cataf.)- On the fii'st "Michaux stone, one of 
the curstB is, '• May tho goddess Gula afflict his body 
with poison that caunot be hoaled," eimtna ht a::a 

.■^TT Afl- ET.. -ET . <m !J 

Line 5. Agtauihi ia the tan couj, of nn^ to fall prostrate. 
The Hebrew uses a different conjugation in/lW^ and 
mnnttTl which wants tho letter N so frequently 
inserted in Assyriaii verbs. 



JOSEPH'S TOMB IN SECHEM. 

Bv PnoFEsaoB Dosaliison, K.L., Pn. D., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., Ac. 

Read 7lh Jauvarg, 1873. 
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There are few incidents in the Sacred SLTiptiires mors 1 
tmicliing than the narrative of the pious care with which the I 
Children of Israel fulfilled the ijijunction of Joseph, to carry-J 
his bones to the land of promise, " And Joseph said unto bis-fl 
brethren, I die : and God will surely visit you, and bring ymtfl 
out of tliis land imto the land wliich he sware to Ahrahattyl 
to Isaac, and to Jacob. And Joseph took an oath of thoT" 
cliildren of Israel, saying, God will surely viisit yoii, and yO'l 
shall carry up my bones fi'ora hence. So Joseph died, being 
an hundred and ten years old : and they embalmed him, a 
be was put in a coffin in Egypt." — Genesis 1, 24—26. In t 
Exodus xiii, 19, we learn that "Muaee took the bonee i 
Joseph ^itli him ; for he bad atraitly ewure the children fl 
Israel, saying, God will siu-ely visit you ; and ya shall canya 
up my bones away hence with you." And in the last chapl 
of Joshua, verse 32, it is recorded, " And the bones of Josephi 
which the cliildren of Israel brought up out of Egj-pt, burie^l 
they in Seehem in a parcel of groimd wliich Jacob bought o 
the sons of Hamor, the father of Bechom, for an hundred.! 
pieces of silver [Gen. xxxiii, 19], and it became the inheritoDQw 
of the chfldren of Joseph." 

There is hardly any spot in Palestine wliicb combines, s 
this does, the tra<htion of past times and the conct 
assent as to its authenticity of the varied sect*, whethei 
Samaritan, Jewish, Turkish, or Christian; and this is them 
more reraarkahle in a country where the struggles of religious 1 
strife are so prevalent, and every supposed holy sjiot is so j 
much the object of violent contention, whether to Greek or I 
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■jjatin. But the truth is, that the Christian does not ansocjate 

■ ■with thifl tomb any special saintlike sauctity, and uo super- 
I'StitioitB ceremonial or pilgrimage attaches to it. The approach 
I to the Valley of Nablous, at the point where this old ruined 

■ tomb staDda, ia moet impreesive. Hermon, with ita euowy 
rtop. and still some days' journey distant to the north, nees 
I majestically in the far north. The Valley of NablouB opens 

■ to the left, with Ebal to the right and Gerisdm opposite to it, 
I thrilling names in the Scripture narrative; and at half an 
Fbour'a ride is the town of Nablons. Near this spot of the 
I tomb IB Jacob's Well, where our Saviour had hia conversation 
I "with the Samaritan woman ; it is most frequently dry, and 
r very much choked with large stones. Not far distant is the 

enclosure of Joseph's Tomb, rliomboidal in shape, the inside 
shorter side measuring fifteen feet in the clear; (he depth 
Bomewhat exceeding that dimension, and the enclosure walls 
I some seven feet high, with an opening at one end. 
•pposite the entrance is a small nulir4b or prayer niche, about 
wo feet six inches wide, with a circular head, and over it are 
■two inscriptioDB, the upper one in Hebrew characters, the 

■ lower in Samaritan. In one angle on the niche side, and at 
rtbe height of about five feet, is a splay, in which is formed a 
I'niche head, as shown in the view. A narrow irregular central 
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paved path leads from the entrance up to the niche, and ( 
each side, rising six or seven inches above the path, is a dias ; 
that to the left forming a kind of prayer platform or seat. 
L Vol. ir, 6 




On the dais to tbe right is the tomb of Bome Mabomt 
Hrji, which in said to be held in some veneration by 
religionists. At each end of this tomb ia a deta<^hti(l pillar 
post, some eighteen inches in diameter, and rising 
three feet, scooped oat on tiie upper snrface into the shape 
of a hollow baBiii, and whiob liad the appearance of having 
Borved for fire. The tomb of the Turk is oblong in shape, 
and rises from the dais in a cnrved form with a pointed ridge. 

The construction of the wliole is of the roughest materials, 
plastered over — as is the cnstom of such sepulcliral crectiona 
of the Turku — with considerable cracks in the walle, and 
threatening speedy destruction. 

When we consider the pious reverence with which Moses 
and the descendants of Joaeph conveyed their preoiouB ri 
from the land of bondage, we may conceive iJiat, althi 
the present erection may be on the spot of its ul( 
deposit, it is but reasonable to suppose they followed the' 
custom nf the Egyptians, among whom they had dwelt so 
long, and with whoso manner of interment they would have 
been so well acquainted. If bo, they must have made a con- 
siderable excavation in the ground, eon8ist*ait with tho 
exalted position of their forefather. In this they must hava 
formed a sepulchral chamber, lining it with stone, and must. 
therein have laid the embalmed body, with its wooden sar- 
cophagus or eoffin, with becoming funereal rites. Without 
making an excavation it is impossible to ascertain whether 
any such chamber still exists, or to discover any further pai^ 
ticulars of this sacred and interesting spot, 

The hurry with which travellers have to hasten on thi 
Journey in the Holy Land, and the impatience of one's coi 
panioas, will account fjr this scanty account of one of 
most remarkable monuments of Jewish history, as it waa 
November, 1868. 



mosei 
isrei^l^H 

timan^l 



A n CONJUGATION, 



SDOH AS EXISTS W ASSYRLVS, SHOWN TO BE A CHARACTER OF 
EARLY BHEMrnC SPEKCH, BY ITS VESTIGES FOUND IN THE 
HEBREW, PatECTCIAN, ARAMAIC, AND ABABIO LAKOUAQES. 



By Richard Cull, F.S.A, 



Sead 5fh Xoremier, 18TS. 



The Btem wordfl of the AaByrian, like those of the 
Hebrew language, are chiefly bisyllabjc. Hebrew words are 
ritten from right to left by means of letters, three of which 
I required to write the coiiaonants of the two eylhibles, 
(nd these are supplemented by signs called vowel pointa, 
me of which are written above the lino of letters, some 
hWow, and some between thera to express the vowels of the 
I two syllaUea. By this method of writing the throe cou- 
wmants, as a unity, are perceived at a glance. Assyrian 
words are written from left to right, not by means of letters 
and vowel points, but by signs for syllables and worda. By 

I this method of writing, the three consonants are much lees 
nnspicaously displayed than hi Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic. 
The term AsByrian language is adopted in this paper to 
Delude the Babylonian also. 
I The verb is by far the most elaborated pai-t of Assyrian 
Beech. And there is one feature of the verb, the secondary, 
ir n conjugation, which is stated by all writers on Assyrian 
grammar to be peculiar to it, and to distinguish it from other 
Shemitic languages. Now, the object of this paper is to draw 
attention to some vestiges of n coujiigatious found in the 
Hebrew, PhcBuician, Aramaic, and Arabio languages, and to 
indicate their value in Shemitic philology. But in order to 

fajHS the evidence and nature of these vestiges, it is 
essary to state the main facts of the /I conjugations in 
lyriftD. 



There are six conjugations in common uae in the Asayi 
and connected with theae primary conjugatione are secondary* 
conjugations formed by the insertion of n l>etween the Erst 
and second radicals. When the inserted JH begins a syllable, 
it is accompanied by ite own vowel, which may be a, e, o 
as in tlie examples — 

dh t^ as-hin, I established, 

^ ^IIT ^^ as-tu-bni, I established. 



tfi y-y -*^t^ c-tc-bir, 



1 crossed over. 
I croBscd over. 



1>-^] ^l-K J^U ^^T {p-ti-qi-ij, He visited. 

When the jn ends a eyllabie it is unaccompanied by 
vowel, as in the example — 

►-Y<|^ V^ I '^"-*"i They submitted. 
tTyy ^f^ J ^(-nu-*«, They were siibmiesive. 
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In some verbs the Jl is placed before the first radi< 
Dr. Hincks says, — " In most verbs defective ia the second 
radical, the dental precedes the first radical in place of 
following it. Thns we have from frni in the aorist of I.t^ 
itrburni, instead of ib-tu-nt, they came on (90 Layard 63)."' 
The verb M13, to come, arrive, is doubly defective, its middle 
radical 1 being apt to yield up its ooueonant-aound and 
quie«ce in the following vowel : and its thu-d radical is also 
a weak letter.' "Concave verbs are not so numerous in 
Assyrian as in the cognate dialects.''* 

The Hebrew concave verb VO to stand, stand upright, 
utattd Jtrmly, be entahlUked, is found in Assyrian with the 

' Hincks' Speeiraen Chapten of an Aasjiifto Gramnmr, Joum. Sae. Lit., 
1865-6, p. 6. 

' Aujrinn wholara urn; read wldi adcantngc IJujug's two trcatisn on 
Hebrew Tcrba, containing fwblo and double lettpra, translated by RaT. J. W. 
■ Suit, M J.., of ibo Bodleian. 

' AsByrian Grammar, by Her. A. H. Sayie. M.A., Fellow and Tulpr of 
Queen'g College, Oxford. 



■1 n Conjugation, ^c. 




Tie signifii^atiouB. lu Assyrian it ia foimd a 
fell as T^y, and many Hebrew concave verbH i 
1 forme. 



r'erb i"ir, 1 



■ 



Eilllt ^]tj t£Ef^ M-ii-tn, I established. 
^^T T£j 7^ il-k-urnu. Ho established. 

The first exaiiiple belongs to the primary, and the second to 
the secondary, or n conjagation, in which the ri is placed 
before the finst radical of the theme. In Uian, the middle 
dicul t£ (yod) has lost its consonant-power, and becomes 
|he vowel i ; and in fthniu, the middle radical tTITt (vaw) 
B lust its consonant-power and become the vowel u. 
The secondary, or fi conjugation of Assyrian verba were 
1 of a vital power to originate derivative noims, 
rith the characteristic rii as in tbo examples — 

tfTff ^^ "^f PU-gu-Ju, a Guardian, 
which is derived from the n conjugation 

tIJ "^T"^ ItH t*^ T 'p-i'-qi-i'U Uo visits, 
B»f the verb 

Id! IMH ^^T ii^qi-id. He visits. 
^ ^^T TpTT •-T<T Bi-Ll-lu-hii, a Worshipper, 
'hich is derived from the n conjugation of the verb 

Tj-T| •"£! ""NT ib-la-liu, They revered. 
have not registered an example of the p conjugation of 
il of this verb. 

A large number of verbs have no secondary or n conju- 

ktions, at least they have not been found in the inscriptions. 

is as improbable that every verb had secondary conjuga- 

ins, as that every verb had all the primary conjugations. 

[t is well known that all the conjugations of every verb in 

the Hebrew language are not in use. And it is perhaps 

equally well known that the verb TUp to kill, which is 

adopted in several Hebrew gi-ammars as a model of the 

Hebrew conjugation, is found only in Qui, while the verb 

TpQ to vmU, exists in all its conjugations in the Hebrew 
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Bible. In AsajTian, as in Hebrew, aorae conjugations are 
more freqnent nae tlian others, and euflicieut examples of a 
one verb cannot be foimd in the tests to construct a co 
plete paradigm. Hebrew grammarians infer from examptoi 
of other verbs what the lacking forme of TQp ought to be, 
and tlius complete the paradigm. AssjTian grammarians 
proceeding in the same way have constructed a paradigm of 
the verb Saltan, to Establish. Such a method in a language 
BO well known as the Hebrew may be adopted, but even 
Hebrew it is not imacoompauied with danger.' But in 
Assyrian the line between fact and inference should be 
broadly and strongly marked, at least until verbal forms are 
as well imderstood as in the Hebrew. 

The main facts of the n conjugations are accepted by 
all Assyrian scholars, and the present brief statement of 
those facts is sufficient for the objects of this paper. 

TfiE Hebrew Languagk. 

The word pritfO occm-s in 1 Samuel xxv, 23, 34; 1 Kings 
xiv, 10 ; xvi 13 ; xxj, 21 ; and 2 Kings ix, 8 ; but only in the 
phrase ^^)?5 p'iW^ to untie offainst the wait. In order to 
rightly understand the form of the word, it must be studied 
in connection with the sulistantive pitf urine., wliich occurs 
twice only in the Bible, both times in the plural, and both 
times with the same plural affi.t □rPJ^^ their urine, 2 Kings 
xviii, 27, and in the repeated passage Isaiah xxxvi, 12. In 
both passages the "Hp adopts the descriptive euphuisi 
C;"??!) "^"O, waters of the legs. 

Early students of the Hebrew language often find it I 
difficult to refer a derived word to its root, but this difficulty ] 
diminishes as they acquire a knowledge of the grammar I 
There are many words whose roots do not oocur in the Bibla, I 
but the lexicographers insert the tljeoretical root in their I 
lexicons, with some mark to distinguiah them. The iniar- ' 
tion of such roots ia justified by the axiom, that every deriv»> 
tive must have been derived from a root, whet^ea' that root \ 
occur in the Bible or not, it being borne in mind that only a 
r, bj Profe»or I*e, •ection 211. 
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nrtioR of the Hebrew language is contained iu the Bible. 
Dw the lexicwgrapbeift themaelvuB have fotiiid a difliculty 
c^ferring tlie wont prHI^'3 to its root, and great difference 
; opiuiun exitttH an to its root, but tlie gramiuuriuQs have 
(Bored the existence of tbis word, and others of similar 
no, which occur iu the Bible. 

The subjoined tabular statement displays the opinions 
dd hy five diatiuguished lexicographers of the theoretical 
»t of the Hiphil participle ynp^. 

Buxtorf states the root to be Tp>'0> 
Siinouis „ ,, WJ. 

GcBuniuB .. ,, iriBJi 

Lee „ „ ^nitf. 

Fiu-st „ „ y(0. 

lie grammatical difficulty ia to derive the noun \!p and 
K partioiple ^''Jf^l? from tlie same root. There is no doubt 
lat the participle pHiPO can be regularly derived from the 
»t insft and it is equally doubtless that the noim p? cannot 
Ije derived from it. The question to Hulve is, as to the origin 
of the jn in the participle. Fiirst is the only one of the five 
who has endeavoured to solve the question. Under the 
ig word I'lC) which he states to be imueed, lie says, 
iphil p^tj^ (a fonn arising from the insertion of JT, for 
; participle priSft)," — and then he goes on to stiitc 
that the insertion of p is found in certaiu other words. His 
solution then is, that the jn, which does not occur in Qal, is 
inserted in the Hiphil conjugation, and is therefoi-e found in 
the Hiphil participle. 

Although Simonia makes no formal statement of his 

impt to solve the question, his reference of the participle 

the root 1"^ is evidence that he believed the fi to have 

inserted in Hiphil. And thus there is high authority 

the opinion, that a n may be introduced into a derived 

ijugation of a verb, although there is none in its Qui. But 

itever weight may attach to the opinion of these dis- 

tguished lexicographers, Hebraists know that the opinion 

not only unsupported by, but contrary to the doctrines of 

jbrew grammar, and therefore the opinion is to be rejected. 
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AsHjrian scholara can readily eolve the difficulty^, for tlu 
see ill this participle a vestige of the secondary conjugatitn 
of a verb. The Hiphil participle pIplpO comes from the 
Hiphil secondnry conjugation priOJn> which is derived from 
the secondary conjugation of Qal ^nttf. Now inttj ia the 
secondary conjugation either of ]^ according to Simoiiis. or 
of pttj according to Fui-st. of which pUfrl ia tlie Hiphil, 
whence comes the noun ptf. Thus the noun is derived 
from the primary conjugation and the participle from the 
secondary conjugation of the same verb. 

It remains to be noticed that ^^ffi ia a concave verb, and 
therefore the characteristic fl of the secondary conjugation, 
according to Assyrian usage, ought to be prefixed to the 
stem, but it is contrary to the genius of the Hebrew language 
for n to precede a sibilant, and the violence done to the 
prefix nil of the Hithpahel conjugation, by CAueing it to 
open and receive within it the first radical of S sibilant ver^;^ 
is well known, as a means to prevent snch sequence. ■ 

The word QJiyj occurs once, Isaiah ix, 18, and no other 
part of the verb is found in the Bible. It is a Niphal form, 
and means ia burned, consumed, which is the most ancient 
sense of the word, for it is rendered by the LXX auvKexavrai, 
which suits the context. Buxtorf, however, after Kimchi, 
renders it Obscurari, but this does not suit the context. 
Modern lexicographers, including Gesenius, Lee, and Fiirst, 
accept the sense of the LXX, and this sense is confirmed 
by the occurrence of the word in a Phoenician Inscription, 
which Gesenius shows must mean combvstus e»t. 



The theoretical root is DJiy. The Arabic cognate is 
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CEstu» ingens, as pointed out by Lee. Fiirst derives the verb 
from the unused root C\3f, which is the source of Q^5? heai, 
glow, Isaiah xi, 15, with a n inserted. And he points out a 
similar derivation for the Arabic cognate.' 

A careful study of the organic root in the cognates Mjni 
DfP will show that the fi is no part of it, and it being 
found in Ony could only come as the n of the secondary 
conjugaticn. 
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The wrtH 11*^115? occurs in Zecliariali iv, 12, and nowhere 

lee in the Bible, pipes, tubes. The word is connected with 

which occurs twice, 2 Samuel v, 8, and Psalm slii, 8, 

^rendered waler-courte in the former, and watei^pouls in tlie 

latter place in the authorised version. 

Bnxtorf refers the word T^32 to the theoretical root *U2. 
He refers fVlflja to no root, and does not connect it with 
1^3^. Simonis considers the word P^^JS to be a compound 
Word, composed of *Tl3? a canal, and IJil) to Jlow. It would 
B a hybrid word, Hebrew and Arameean, but the word 1J13 
loes not occur in the Bense of a liquid flowing. 
Gesenius does not refer either word to a root, 
Lee does not refer 1^3? to a root. And of n^TJjlJ? ho 
lays, " The etymology is uncertain." 

Fiirst connects the two words, and offers an explanation 
Ri^ the ri. He derives both from the theoretical root "IJS. 

"Pihell, 13? (not used) intensive of Kal, deriv. 1'^32. 
Kfihel II. "MTJ? (with n inserted) to make hollow t/irowjhout, 
mio deepen, wheuce rnJT;3; compare "Wlt'y I. (from itfy H.) 

md insSy II. (from "itt^ I.), belonging io nnnijJy. mnj? 

|(fi-om 153 Pihel n. "in;?, which see; only in pi. c. tS"^ 
I after the form ni1J;«py) / a tube." 

Buxtorf, Simonia. Gesenius, and Lee, were profound 

l&ebrew scholars, and yet they fniied to see the connection 

_ setween the words "Ti32 and Tt\r)yi, Fiirst saw tliat cun- 

I nectioQ, which they failed to see, and he correctly derived 

both substantives from the theoretical root 132t but his 

explanation of the Jl in JTUT23 is to bo rejected. 

The word 1^3?, emUmAum, is a substantive derived from 
^(tbe theoretical Pihel I33. of the theoretical Qal "02. This 
mcient derivation cannot be doubted. 

The word n'Tij^S tabi, jistulie is a plur.il substantive 
derived from the theoretical Pihel "I^HJ?! of tlie theoretical 

kQal "VISS? which is the secondaiy or n conjugation of T3S. 
Assyrian scholars will at once recognise a vestige of a in 
conjugation in tlie word ri'lljlj?! and see the true explana- 
tion of the ri in the word. They will notice its occuiTence 
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after the oecond radical, while in AasyriaQ ita ordinary plw 
is between the first and secoud radicals, and excoptioniU 
before the first. I have registered othm- iustancea of t 
insertion of r\ between the second and third radicals, I 

too few safely tn reason upon them, still it is probable, ' 
as the r\ is placed l>efore the fii-st radical in concave \ 
in the Aaayrian, for the sake of identification of the i 
BO it may after the second for a similar reuBou, 

The word JTVliry occurs in Dent, vii, 13; xxviii,4, IS, Slj 
and each time in the phrase TT^tCf nhriOJy. which is trana- 
lated '* flocks of tliy sheep " in the anthorised version. The 
four passages in which the phrase occurs specify the blessings 
of abundance promised for obedience, and the curses of 
poverty for disobedience to the law, " And he will love thee, 
and bless thee, and inidtiply thee : he will also bless the 
fi-uit of thy womb, and the fioiit of thy land, thy corn, and 
thy ivine, and thine oil, the increase of thy kine, and the 
flocks of thj- sheep, in the laud which he sware unto thy 
fathers to give thee, Thou shalt be blessed above all people i 
there shall not be male or female barren among you, or 
among your cattle." (Dcut. vii, 13, 14.) The substance of 
tliis, with most of the details, is repeated in Deut. xxviii, i. 
The ciirses in similar details are given in verses 18 and 51 of 
the same chapter. 

The word JTVUPy is a feminine plural, in the construct 
state, and occm"8 nowhere else in connection with flock, or 
at all in the Bible, so that it may be said to occur but 
once. It cannot mean flocks, for that is expressed by the 
foUowing word. HtJ is the Hebrew word for a sheep or a 
goat (Exodus xii, 5,) and has no plural, but IMS is used for 
the plural, or rather as a noun of multitude, tor a flock of 
sheep or goats, as the case may be. This is all well known 
to Hebrew scholars, who liave therefore good reason to reject 
this translation in the authorised version. A careful study 
of the context shows that some word denoting produce, 
itifrease, riches, vealth, or the like, is required. LuUier felt 
this, and translated it fruits, — " die Friichte deiner Bchattfe." 
Both Eichliorn and Simonis felt that such a word is required , 
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»nd take tlie word tu he k compound of the Hebrew ^1^^ 
At waa rich, ami its ArHmaic oognate iriy> but tluB cniu- 
ponnd, althouglisatisfactorj'for the Bense, caimot be accepted. 
Professor Let; took it for a compound of the Arabic j;^ 
I modum ejcee»sit, and I^JV wealth, but thie compound, although 
[ slso satisfactory for the seuse, cannot be accepted as an 
esplanation of the form. Gesenius introduceB the idea ot 
begetting, and translntee the phrase, veiufres, amorea gregis. 
The wquiremeut of the context, however, is not merely 
begetting, but Uie other elements necessary for the well- 
doing and increase of the flock, and the one is not jjut lor 
the other in the history of Jacob's dealiug with Laban's 
flock (Genesis xxx, 37, et »cy.), besides which "HS^ does not 
oignify hfgot, but he via» rich, Fiirst adopts the view of 
GesenioB, and, Iiy meaus of linguistic manipulation of two 
imaginary roots, attributes the seuae of begetting to ^ttfV, 
which it does not bear in itself, nor in any of its derivatives 
in the Hebrew Bible. 

The word VtM'WJ} is a derivative from the secondary or 
I- 1\ conjugation of the verb itfy he wa» rich. The corre- 
I spending word in Qal of tlie p[ conjugation is 1Jltl);y /in 
( WcA. And from this is regularly formed the feminine 
j plural construct nhTUcy richen, which fully accounts for the 
form of the word, and supplies thu sense demanded by tiie 
I ooatext. 

Assyrian scholars will observe that the characteristic fi of 
I the secondary conjugation stands between the second and 
I third radicals, instead of its usual place between the first and 
1 aecond. It does so for the same euphonic reason that the ri 
I of the Hebrew preformative TTI is placed after the first 
L ladical in stems whose first radical is Q^, 



Hebrew Proper A'ames. 

The etymology of Hebrew proper names is a subject on 
P'whiGh there is much divergence of opinion. The Hebrew 
I ibuguage does not delight in compound appellative words, 
L although so many of its proper naiues are compounds. The 
1 principles adopted for abbreviating the separate elements of 
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such compoimdB prior to their junction are very imperfectly ■ 
understood. Some of these names appear to be formed of 1 
elements derived from secondary conju^tions of verbs, and I 
are tberefore noticed liere. 

The word ^?1n, the name of a city, occurs 1 Chron. iv, 29, J 
and it is written iT^H/M in Joahna xix, 4. The prefix 7M; , 
wliich appears to represent the Arabic article, ia dropped in 
the later orthography. 'I'he word iT^Ft may be compared 
■with rro\r\ a genealogj/, as derived from TT to hear. Both 
words are derivatives of the secondary conjugation of "w^ 
in which the n is prefixed to the atem as in concave verbs. 

The word 7lNr)^S^ occurs in Joshua xv, 33, as the namo I 
of a city in Canaan, which, on the subjugation of the country I 
by the Hebrews, was poesosacd by Judali, but afterwards I 
was allotted to Dan (Joshua xix, 41). The Hebrews re-naraed 
some of the captured cities (Joshua xv, 13, 15, GO), but moat i 
of them appear to have retained their old names. 

The city TlMflllJM retained its name (Judges xiii, 25), 
and originated the gentile noun ''^l^rntJM EahtauUtty \ 
(1 Chron. ii, 53). 

Furst says— "'riMriCJN {hoUoiD-way, from 7Mtf). As to ■ 
the derivation, the word is a noun-form, which has arisen out i 
of the conjugation constituted by T^ (that may have been i 
more frequent in the earlier period of the language, to judge I 
by the Phoenician), and which is only preserved in some j 
proper names." 

The word 7M^ signifies to atk, in which aense it is found \ 
in Chaldee, Syriac, Ai-abic, Phoenician, aud Assyrian. And I 
it has no other root. Fiirat probably had in Iiia mind the 
substantive ^yt^ hollow of the hand, i.e. the palm (Taiiiahxijl2)j 
when ho wrote the paragraph. And he must have forgotten 
that he had treated of certain appellatives, which he describes 
to be constituted by HN, which I have referred to above. 

The word V^OniCM occurs in Joshua xxi, 14, as the name 
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of a city of Canaan, which appears to have TStained its r 
after the Btibjugation of the coimtiy by the Hebrews, ft is 
aiao written rrbJlOJN, as eftited Iiy Fiirst, but not io Van der 
Hooghfs Bible. 

Fiirst refers the first form to n i-oot V^ltf to be hiijh, and 
the second to a root nJJO to fie Am/A, but both roots lie states 
to be unusetl, and from tbeae, with an inserted r, he derives 
the two forms of the word. 

Scholars may well hesitate to receive this derivation, for — 
(1.) The word is not Hebrew, it is probably Phoonieian, 
and far too little is known of Phoenician to justify any 
philological speculations on proper names, 
(2.) The root J'O'lJ does not signify to be hujk, but to hear. 
(3.) The form rTOtf flM is not to be considered as a variant 

form, but f\A an error of a copyist. 
(4.) The root riptf does not exist in Hebrew, It is, how- 
ever, a possible root, and may be the source of tho 
plural noun D^tt? fieaxens. If so, it ia cognate with 
\^ allmfuit. 
(5.) These are not roots which theory demands for deri- 
vatives of known definite senaes, but are imaginary 
roots for nouu-fornis of which the senses are unknown. 
(6.) And no topographical reason can be lu'ged for the 
assumed sense, for the site of the city ia unknown. 

The word pntfM occurs as the proper name of a man in 
a genealogical list, 1 Chrou. iv, 11. This is a Hebrew word, 
■which Fiirst derives from a root pttS which he states to bt 
tmused, but allied to the roots ]SllB and pW to rent, be at erne, 
with n inserted. The root pu} in this sense is unknown in 
the Hebrew, and is not a theoretical, but an imaginaiy 
root. 



The word rn^lCJy occurs in the Hebrew Bible both as ii 
personal, and as a local name. As a personal name it first 
occurs in the time of the Judges, soon after the death oi 
loshua (Judges ii, 13), but as a local name it occurs in the 
time of Abram. for before Chedorlaomer king of Elam and 



big confederates made their raid upon Sodom and Gomoi 
"they Btnote the Rephaitn in 0']TP n'TTlttfy Aehteroth Ki 
naini," i.e. the two-homed Ashteroth {Genesis xiv, 5), 

Tlje word has presented much difficulty to traiialatoi 
bnt more to etyuiolo gists. The form of the word ie femini 
plural, but it is foreign to the Hebrew language, although 
well known in Canaan, whence it probably first came to 
Hebrews. It is taken as a feminine singidar by the trai 
latoi-6 of the authorised version, but continental translatoi 
including Luther and Diodati, take it as a masculine singular! 
thus, in the passage, " they have forsaken me, and have wor- 
shipped Ashti'reth the goddess of the Zidoniaus" (L Kings xi, 
33), ia rendered by Luther, " Astoreth dm Gott <ler Zidonier." 
The Hebrew phrase 'j''?'!? ''n"7M fnrW^ cannot be trana-; 
lated without doing grammatical violenre to some part of H 
and a parallel phi-ase S^^l^f \^T3^ fl^ttSy in the paosaj 
" which Solomon the king of Israel had buUded for Aslitoi 
the abomination of the Zidonians" (2 Kings xxiii, 13), dooij 
not aid in Bt>Iving tlie difficulty. 

The Hebrew Bible of ite«lf supplies no evidence beyond 
the form of the word to determine whether it is a god or a- 
goddess, whether one or many. The Bible in its simple 
grandeur oondenuis tiie worship of other gods, and some by 
name, amongst these is Ashtoreth, but is silent as to the 
character of the worship, and the natiu-e of the person wop* 
shipped. 

The LXX write the word ^ ^Atrjaprti, which is a 
literation, as near as the Greek alphabet allows, of the 
Hebrew niPtl)y, but the word was already current in Greek 
literature in exactly the same form, from a trans hteration of 
the Phoenician mntiry. Thus the LXX took the Hebrew 
word to be a feminine singular, precisely as the earlier Greel 
writers had taken the Phoenician word. 

Some Hebrew lexicographers identify the name of the 
goddess with the appellative H'lrilCy of Deut, vii, 13, while 
()tliers deem them to be distinct woi'ds, Geseuius takes it to 
be a Shemitic form of the Persian ijUL* Mitareh, a star, 
Fiirst identifies it with th* appellative. 
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The recovery ni* tin- Assyrian lan^mgu has opened up to 
iiH a kmiwiedgo of tlie early Shuraite I'lmtlieon, as CDinpilGd 
liy native autiioiB. who were actual worsliippei-s of thoau gods 
laxd goddesses in tht^ir respective tempWs. In those iiiscrip- 
tiona we rend mucli of Ishtar, the Ashteroth of the Bible, aa 
writtfu by her Worahiiipers, 

The scanty notices of early Shemite paganiHin found in 
the Hobrew Bible, and tJie sketches of Greek and Latin 
writers on the religion of the Phoenicians Iiave been explored, 
analysed, and discussed by profound scliolars with but uu- 
sutjsfiictory i-eBults. The orUioflox Hebrew, obeying the law 
of Moses, never unnecessarily mentioned even the names of 
otlier gods,' and when so named, it was often accompanied 
by some word expressive of his disgust.' The Greeks and 
Romans appear to have known but little of foreign religions, 
*nd saw Mars and Venus in the Pantheon of the Phoenicians, 
'Imt a fiiUer knowledge of the old Shemite Pantheon causes 
Assyrian scholars to doubt such identifications. The extent 
and value of the Assyrian and Babylonian records brought to 
light, by the excavations matle in the valleys of the Tigris 
'»nd Euphrates, are known only to the few scholars wliu have 

idied them. These records contain much information con- 
ificming Lfhtar, tlie Ashteruth of the Bible. 

The name written phonetically in Assyrian cuneiform is 

-T c<ii ^m <Mi<f "-•«-". " "I tin -^ 

bb-tar, which transliterated into Hebrew letters is nJlttf^?. 
But the name is more commonly expressed by monograms, 
of which tliere «re several, as ^^T-^T' ^T <n'' ^^I^TT^f- 
»-*-T t^Tjy, •-•"I <*-]^T, This monogrammatic writing 

I belongs to the pre-Shtmitic period of Babylonia, so tJiat the 
goddees Ishtar was wotwbipped in early Babylonia before the 
ftdvent of the Shemites into tlie country. Th« Assyrians 
a{)pear to have adopted tho mythology of Akkad, and they 
preferred to express the names of their deities in the mono- 
ton 
1 
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gramB of Akkad, mixed with their phonetic writiDg, down i 
the latest times. 

Ishtar is a goddess of great power, as she is " goddes 
Heaven and earth," and of high dignity, as she is daughtfll 
of Assur (the cliief god of Assyria), and sinter of Marc 
She was the tutelary goddess of several cities, as of "iT^W "I 
Ereck (a city mentioned with ISM Akkad-, in Genesis x, 10), j 
a most ancient city. The Assyrian pronunciation of the«8 1 
Akkadian monograms is Ishtar, but their Akkadian pronunci*- j 
tion is unknown. It is, however, now certain that tlie etymo- 
logy of tJie word ri^intfj? must he sought outside the Hebrew! 
language, and the word, ae Gesenius thoiight, may not I 
Shemitic. And therefore the views of Furst i 
rejected, 

Hebrew lexicons contain many words, both verbs and I 
nouns, which belong to the secondary or fi coujugatioDB o£ J 
concave verbs, and which are placed under the letter JT, t 
pri, which is the secondary or n conjugation of 713. Some | 
lexicogi'aphers describe them to be cognate words, others * 
describe TQ as the root of the derivative JDri, but all I 
assume the Jl to be radical. 

The verb W^, both in its primary and in its seco- 
or n conjugations, is of fi-equent occurrence both in As* 
and in Hebrew, The verb p3 is in common use in all ita 
primary conjugations in the Hebrew Bible, and its secondary * 
or jn conjugations are also in use in Qal, Niphal, Pihel and 
PnhaL It is unnecessary to add to the length of the paper 
by quoting the examples, as reference is made to a suffioieiii • 
number in the lexicons under the word pri. 

The verb Nl3i both in its primary and in its secondary^ 
or n conjugations, is also of frequent occurrence both ial 
Assyrian and in Hebrew. The verb Nl3 is in common aaaJ 
in most of its primary conjngations m tlie Hebrew Bible, botj 
its secondary conjugations are represented only by the deri 
vative feminine noun HMliiri. This is the participle in Q^fl 
so that the primaiy conjugation in Qal must have had ».■ 
secondary or n conjugation, whence the T\ participle 
derived. 
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It is one tiling to describe sucli pairs of words as p3 and 
pjT, wlietlier as cognates, or as a furtliur dfcvwli)iimeat. of 
the root by iiiertne of JT. but it is a very different thing to 
accouut for the presence of the n. Hebrew loxicographi^rs, 
from early times down to and including Fiirst, have vainly 
endeavoured to satisfy scholars by such descriptions, but 
have not even nttempted to nhow why stems should be 
further developed by a J^ in preference to any other letter. 
Every student of Hebrew could see that the stem W3 is 
eidai-ged tu pTI, by prefixing a JH to the first radical, and 
be desired tlio profound lexicographer, or grammarian to 
inform him what be means by a stem being developed, and 
why by a Ji. He asks, is prefixing a n to pS enlarging it 
by development ? 

The fact is, that the profoundest Hebrew scliolars, such 
men as Fiirst, could not account for this JT, until the recovery 
of the long-lost Assyrian language enabled tliera to do so : 
and no Hebrew scholar appears to have applied this know- 
ledge of the Assyriaii to the elucidation of tlie Hebrew 
language. The existence of n conjugations secondary to 
the primary conjugations of Assyrian verbs suggested to me 
some years ago to search for vestiges of such secondary con 
jugations in Hebrew, and it was not until the discovery of 
some of the vestiges already discussed that search was made 
for the n conjugations of concave verbs, which I inferred 
would be found in the lexicons under fl. where I found them 
registered, each with a reference to another stem described 
either as the root, or as a cognate. 

Examples of concave verbs are subjoined, with some de- 
rivatives of their 71 conjugations, the object in ■view is not 
to supply a list of them, but merely tu quote enough to 
justify the statements concerning them. 

Dip to Stand up, to Stand up against. 

The secondary or p, conjugation of which ia Dlpn. or DpH, 
but as a verb it does not occur in the Bible. The feminine 
noun nWpJl Power of Standing, is derived from the Pihel 
secondary conjugation. And it is noteworthy that the I'ilel 
form DOip has a secondary form, whence is derived DOlpip, 
an Adversary, 



The verb in its Sbaphel primary conjugation occurs in 
Assyrian histoncal inscriptions (Tiglath-Pileser vii, 1031, and 
also derivative nouns of the eecondary or pi conjugations, 
J\T ^1 yy Tuk-tiut-te, Opponents (Sargon 25). 

OTl to be Higli, raised Aloft. 
The secondai-y or jn conjugation of which is mTTl) OB- 
DlfT) but as a verb does not occur in the Bible. The feminine 
noim nOITI^ a Heave offeiing, is derived from the Hiphil 
aecoudary or n conjugation. The Pihel conjugation of DTI 
is of the Pilel form D? i1, to Raise, and from the secondary 
or n conJQgation of this form is derived the masculiiMB' 
noun DD^IJil, Elevation. 

pi to Perceive, Understand. 
The secondary or p, conjugation of which is W2JT. or Y. 
but as a verb it does not occm- in the Bible. The feni' 
noun n^lUjl, wtJeratanding, akilly is derived from the Piholl 
secondary or n conjugation. 

313, to Grow (of plants). 
Thfe secondary or p conjugation of which is y\2T\ or 331 
but as a verb it does not occur in the Bible, The feminine 
noun roiajjl, fruit, produce of plants, is derived from the Pihel 
secondaiy or fl conjugation. The regular Pihel of the verb, 
however, ia not extant, for the only Pihel now found in tho ■ 
Bible is that of the Pilel form 2313. J 

plttii to Desire. *! 

Tlie sccondan- or n conjugation of which is pl\t?n» 
pU^n> but which ae a verb does not occur in the Bible. The 
femiuiue noun niTlttJJ^, desire, longing, is derived from the • 
Pihel secondary or p, conjugation. 

D13, to Slumber, Fall Asleep. 
The secondary or n conjugation of which is DI^H, or D3r\ I 
but which ae a verb does not occur in the Bible, I'lio] 
feminine noun nDIDJJl, slumber, ia derived from the Fihafs 
secondary or p conjugation, exactly as iTO^ Slumber, : 
derived from the Pihel primaiy conjugation. 
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yi"l to Shout, make a Noise. 
The secondary or H conjugation of which is jmA or 
I yV\ but which &B a verb does not occur in the Bible. The 
feminine noun nyniH, shoutituf, is derived from the Pihel 
eeeondaiy or p conjugation. The Pihel primary conjugation 
is not extant in the Bible. 

The aecondary conjugations of the Hebrew language, 
I like those of the Asayrian, are built up by the inecrtion of n 
' in the stem. The vestiges to wliioh 1 have drawn attention 
supply indiepulahle evidence of the existence of such con- 
jugatiouH at some remote period in the lungufige. The 
secondary conjugations of concave verbs are built up in both 
languages by prefixing the pi to the stem. 1 have referred 
[- to concave stems enlarged by an initial n, which are regis- 
tered in the lesioons under p,, with their roots added, bnt 
the relationship of the root and its derivative not understood 
hy the lexicographer. I have now to draw attention to other 
than concave stems, which are enlarged by initial r\ ^Iso 
registered in the lexicons under IT, ftnd also not understood 
by the lexicographers, but ■which are derivatives of the 
secondary conjugations of the verbs. 

The verb TPH '" ^^'^^^' i^ as common in Assyrian as it is 
in Hebrew, The n of the secondary conjugation in Assyrian 
is inserted between the first and second radicals, but in 
Hebrew it is prefixed to the first radical, as in the feminine 
derivative noun nlS^nJil f^ocessiotis, from "il^n to Walt. 

The noun n^S^il'^ '^ ^"^ derived direct from the verb 
'T?^, but from its secondary or jn conjugation "T^T^Pi. The 
difference of form is well displayed by writing the Assyrian 
in Hebrew lettere. 

Hebrew ^H, secondary conjugation "rrnn. 
Assyi-ian "J??!, „ „ 'j7nn. 

The diflerence may not have been great to the ear, for the 
wtak letter n would be scarcely audible in either example, 
and in the noun nlS^rji? it is pointed with a substitute of 
Sh'wa, so that it does not form a syllable. 

The verb 2NJ? to deiire, long for, is the secondary con- 
jugation of n?*?' Fiirst says, " The stem is enlarged by 
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the initial fl from n;SM;""' and elsewhere he nayB, 
M''S often passing into fl''D,"' Fiiret dues not attempt to 
account for the JT, but Aseyrian scholars can have no diflS- 
culty in accounting for it. The verb Sttn occurs in the first 
person preterite ""J^Nri twice in Psalm cxix, 40, 174. 

The feminine noun JTlS'TUjl, and its variant JT'^^f') are 
feminine nouns derived from the secondary conjugation of 
the verb PQ'l to increase in number or size. The verb nS^'l 
occurs in the Assyrian language, and Ihe fl of its secondary 
conjugation is also prefixed to the stem, as is shown by the 
derived noun ^Kr t||yy tar-bit, growth, which, \\Titten in 
Hebrew letters, is D^^TTl. The Assyrian and Hebrew are 
identical. 

Fiiret, speaking of ^'Vl from HCn says, — "out of 
which it is developed by n ; many stems n^D coinciding 

with rfh."' 

The n of the secondary conjugation is prefixed to the 
stem of some peri'ect verbs as 703 ta rfompeniie, and from its 
secondary conjugation is derived the masculine noim T^MTI, 
a recmiipeiise. And it is of gi-eat interest to notice tliat 
a parallel noim derived from the primary conjugation exists 
7105, which is also masculine. 

The verb 8J3^ to clothe, has a secondary conjugation by 
the n prefixed to the stem, whence is derived the feminine 
noun rHjJ37ri a garment. The verb tt?57 occurs also in 
the Assj-rian language, but the n of its secondaiy conju- 
gation is inserted between the finst and second radicals, 
i^ y»- J lut-bu-su, they clotlud or covered. The Rev. 
A. H. Sayce, M.A., is the only writer on Assj-rian grammar 
who has drawn attention to the structure of the secondary 
conjugation of Assyrian verbs by prefixing the n to the 
root.* It is beyond the scope of my paper to discuss the 
Assyrian verba, which are referred to only for the light thev 
reflect on the secondary conjugations of verba in the Hebrew 
language, and I have no intention to intnide a lexicon of 
all these secondary conjugations of the Hebrew language on 
the Society, under guise of a paper explanatory of their forni 



■ Hob. Lci. sub voce ^l^ri. ' I'"''- N'^D. ' Ibid. fpTi. 
' Assjriin Grammiir, p,ll(X 
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The PH(EinCLAJ!l LANQfrAac. 
The fragments of the Phoenician Lmgiiage which are 
tnown to us consist uf — ,. , . 

a. Inscriptious written hy natives in the Phoenician 

character; aud 
y9. Portions of <Ualogue in the Poiuulus of Plaucus. 
A brief account of each wUl be given. .■ . 

the Plunnician 



a. Inseriptiona written hij Natives i 
Character. 



These inscriptions are -vpry diiBcult to read and translAta, 
m the following circurnsfaiic-es: — 

1. The charactei's are difficult, for some are much alike, 
as those for Q and fff ; and 3, ^, and l, 

2. The Pbceniciana did not group the letters into worUa. 
3> The consonants only are written. 
4. An incompleted M'ord at tho end of one line is carried 

on to the next Hue without a mark to show that the 
word is incomplete. 
These circnmstaucea allow great latitude to the student 
1 grouping the letters into words, and consequently affect 
a translation. The short votive tablets arc of course less 
affected than the long inscriptions of Sidou and MarseilleH. 
There is much agreement in all the translatinus, and those of 
^ the profoundest Uehrew scholars dift'er chiefly in details. My 

I^uiry is limited to tlie vestiges of n conjugations which 
e obvious to an Assyiian scholar. 
The word NOny3 occnra in a votive inscription which 
B been translated and discussed by Geseniiis, who idcntiliea 
e word with DJTiyi? of Isaiah ix, 18.' He rightly describes 
e word as the third person feminine of the Niphal prcteiite, 
and translates it cornb'iatus e»t. 

I have shown under the Hebrew word DJ^yj, that the n 
is the characteristic of the secondary conjugation, that the 
Qal secondary conjugation is DTTV of the Qal primary con- 
jugation my. 

' Script. Ling. FlioD. Ui 
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Tlie final M Qsse'nlus sliowe to bo a feminine 
changeable wiUl;^; as iTTX' and MTiy are bo 
femiuiiicB of ?ltB?. 

The warH.'^JTIDO occiu's in the 29th inscription from 
Kitium, (^ohliined in Geseniiis' great work. It ia a votive 
inscription, which he has translated and discuaeed. 

,. fie^niuB takea the word to be the Hithpahtl participle 

JS^'flllD, clatisit.^ The verb ^3D, to turround, enclose, shut in, 

,_ fe.a well-known verb in Hohrew, Chaldee, and Syria c. The 

".■c'ognate ino in Asajrian is also well known hi the same 

• sense. The sense clausit then may be accepted as the senae 

of the verb in Phoenician. The word ia doubtleaa a participle, 

but the word cannot bear a Hithpahel aenae in the passage, 

and is not generally accepted, 

Furat rejecta it, and considers the verb to bo like certain 
Hebrew verbs constituted by nM.' These verbs and their 
deiivatives I have shown to be secondary or 71 conjugations 
of principal verbs. And the participle nJDDD is derived 
from the secondary conjugation "IjnD of the primary coa- 
jugation 130, to shut in. 



/9. Portions of Dialogue in the Panulus of Plautus, 



t These portions of dialogue are difficult to read froio 
following circumstances, although there is a free Latin versioi^ 
annexed. 
1, The words are written in Roman letters, as nearly aa 
those letters could represent Phoenician words to a 
Eoman ear. The Roman alphabet, however, could 
very imperfectly represent Shemitic worda, for- 
a. TJ and PI are represented by H, 
fi. to, nJ, D. t, and 2 are represented by S, 
times by Z. 
h 7. B and p are represented by T. 

W ^- 3i p) ^^^ sometimes n are represented by C. 



J 



I Srript. Ling. Phcen. MoaumeDta, p. 440. ' Ibid. p. 150- 

' FunfBHab. Lei.subTWB ^ttJltt'N. 
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kno 

the 
havt 

^Ktitu 



2. Tlie letters are not grouped into words. 

3. Tho vowel-sounda of the Phoenician are expressed by 

the ordinary vowels of the Latin, as pronounced by 
Plautus. of course the pronunciation of his age. 

4. The dialogue has been corrupted, probably by the 

carelessnese of scribes, for the text varies in different 
editions. 
Theae circnmatanees occasion diversity in the reading and 
.nslation, but the foundation was laid by Bochart, and he 
been followed in the main. My inquiry is limited to the 
irrence of fl conjugations of verbs in the text. 
The word DDJHOJN, which is a verb in Qal, eignifj-ing, / 
terrified, occurs lu PoenuJus iii, 23. I have not met witli 
the word ODIT in tlie Phoenician inscriptions, but it is a well- 
known Hebrew word, signifying / am terrified, Assyrian 
' lolars will readily admit DnTlffiM to be the p conjugation 
the verb DQOJ. 

Fiiist, under the Hebrew word btiJ^CiN, says, — " As to the 
lerivation, the word is a noun form wliich has arisen out of 
the conjugation of the verb constituted by 'HN {that may 
have been more frequent iu the eaxher period of the language, 
to judge by the Phoenician), and which is only preserved in 
,e proper names. On this conjugation of the verb con- 
ituted by "ny compare the Phoenician linpM, to be shut 
up (Kit. 29, 2). the futures DnnUJN (estimim) / am terrified 
f Pcen. iii, 23), ^MTlOJH (ysthiyal) I request (ib. i, 2), beside 
hwD^ (ysyl) /n»i'(ib.i, 10) yrOM (ityada) / am percrived 
(ib.'i,8), D7VnM (etalam) I am 'grown up (ib. iii, 23)." And 
he adds, " of the Hebrew words. 'rtflJiQJN. \hrH- nanttJN, 
and ytu;^QJM should therefore be referred to 7t*ttf' pCJ. noCJ, 
id VfettJ." 

Fiirat then recognises the inserted p, as he calls it, iu 
ith the Hebrew and Phoenician languages. The recognition 
the ft»rm is a great advance iu knowledge, beyond all pre- 
ig grammariaus and lexicographera. But ho does not 
ipear to hold this new knowledge very firmly, nor to appre- 
Mit« its extent, for iu the passage just quoted, iu speaking of 
;e Hebrew proper name SiNTKCtJ, he says the n form " is 



only preserved in aomo proper nniues." And yet ho 1 
referred to it iii tlie Hebrew verba Driy to hum, *lQjy to I 
wdted^ pUj to rest, T32 to deepen, nnj to fow ; and he has 
referred to certain Phoeiiician verba, which I have jnet noticed 
above. 

Fiirst ifl in error in affirming that the insertion of the Jl 
" has ariaen out of the conjugation of tlie verb constituted by 
'nif, for in no case dttSs an N appear in the words mider 
consideration, but in every instance the n ulone with it« 
subscribed vow^el, or a eh'wa is found. There appears to be 
no evidence for the T\^ as the origin of the fl in such forma. 
Assyrian scliolars to whom the form is familiar have no 
opinion as to the origin of the n in Assyrian, and of course 
none for its origin in any other Sheniitic dialeet ; indeed they 
could not have, for the present memoir is the first announce- 
ment of the existence of T\ coryugatious in Hebrew, Phoe- 
nician, and other Shemitic dialects, like those found in the 
Assyrian. 

The word vNCJN, wliich is a verb in Qal, signifying / 
oak, occius in Poeuulus i, 10, and the word 7Mri2JN, which ia 
a verb in the T\ conjugation of Qal, occurs in Poenulus i 2. 
Geseuius, in hJa commentary on this inscription, renders the 
former by interrotjaho, and the latter by the German erbeten 
werden.' Thus Gcaenius aoes that both words belong to the 
same verb ; he must have seen that both are in Qal, yet he 
draws no attention to the fi between the first and second 
radicals, and offers his translation of SMniBN by erbeUn 
werden, without reference to an authority in justification. 
The occurrence of this p indeed appears to have made bo 
little impression on his mind, that he ignores tho existence 
of the form in his Orammatica Phrmicia et Putiica,* and 
omits both words in his index or alphabetical list of Phceni- 
cian words,'' 

Fiirst, under the word "^t^nUJM in hia Hebrew lexicon, 
refers to certain Phoenician words "constituted by HN," 
including the verb 7NritiN, which he rightly connects with 



I Stripl. Ling. Phaii. MonumentB, p. 870. 
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iiid appt-arB tn think there ia » distint-tiiin in sense 
ween tliem, which lie einleavoiira to express by rendei-- 
j "^MOJW / a'.;^, and ^Nri'?9 /" rcpient. I quote from Dr. 
^lvi^^Bon8' Irmelatiou of the third L-dition of Fiirefs Huhrew 
i Chaldee Lexicon, 1867. Dr. DavidsoQ knows, and most 
robably Dr. Fiiret does too, that the verbs to iwi- and to 
'qtiMt are dnplicate words ol' the same aeuse, the former 
; of Anglo-Saxon and the latter of Latin ori^n. If, 
perefore:, the two Phoenician words differ in sense, that 
Berence is not oxpreascd hy the two Eugtisli words adopted 
[> effuct it. 

AsByriaii scholars in 7MriOJM will recognise the p\ conjii- 

1 of "^MttJN to a»k. 

The word JTrnM occurs in Poeniilus i, 8. Fiirst in 

Lplaiuing the n of ^b^PfflN in his Hebrew lexicon, cites 

the Phoenician word JTPriN, as ono similarly constituted by 

ni*, but under the Hebrew JTP, lie refers to the Phoenician, 

ml cites the same woi'd iTPPN ^vith an entirely different 

tsplonation of the p, for he states the word to be of the 

ritpeal " conjugation. He does uot offer this as a eorrection 

\ and in suhstitntion of his previously stated opinion. He 

^vtrH no hint of a change of opinion, but loaves the two 

atements in ail their inconsistency to his readers. The /l 

s eithtT to the verbal root, or to the characteristic of 

( conjugation. It cannot belong to both, and when so 

■ofoand a Hebrew scholar as Fiirst is in a difficulty, it may 

Fely be infen-ed to be great. An " Itpeal " conjugation is 

ramaic, and the Phoenician verbs are not conjugated after 

i Aramaic, but after the Hebrew model, " In vuriis verbi 

teelinatihiis lingua Phiimicia ah J/ebnra nihil difffrt"' says 

Besenius, and no Phoenician scholar dissents. The statement, 

ihen, of Fiii'st, that the word ITPHM is an Ithpeal, is to be 

^ected. 

The r\ of irPDN belongs to the root, and shows it to be 
3te secondary or n conjugation of iTT. The jn of the fi 
^njugntione iu Assyrian in mostly placed between the first 
ind second radicals. It oceupies the same position in tlie 

' Soripl. Ling. Fhcen. MonumFnU, p. 48S. 
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examples whit^^h I have quoted from the Hebrew and I 
PhoeniciaD. But in this example the /l precedes the i 
radical, but it may not have preceded it in Phoenician utter- i 
ance, or in native Phcenitiaii writing. Now if Platitn^ 
unaided by Phcenician orthography, simply endeavoured to , 
express in Roman letters the sound of the word as he heard ' 
it, the n might either follow or precede the first radical, and i 
the two siiunds given to the word would be 8o alike, that J 
few but a piaetiaed Pliceoician ear would diHtinguish them. J 
I subjoin the two or tlio graphics — 

JTPriM, as written in Plautua. 
jnjTN, as written by a Plioenieian. 

Considering the well known facts of the Assyrian orthography I 
of the n conjugations of Assyrian verl>8, and those Hebrew' I 
and Phcenician p, conjugations to which I have diawn atten- ] 
tion, I have no hesitation in correctiug the orthography 
in Pcenulus to 3nn|iM. 

The word D?VriM occurs in Poennlusiii, 23. Fiiratstatea 
the fl of the Hebrew word 7fr*nttJM to be inserted and citea 
the word D73?nM, among other Phoenician examples of the i 
inserted Pi He omits, however, to state that the fl W I 
inserted before the first radieal, while in all the words, except 1 
JTPriM as cited by him, it is inserted between the first antj. i 
second radicals. 

Gesenius, Furst, and Shemitic scholars in general, consider 1 
the most ancient pronunciation of y, both in Phoenician and 4 
Hebrew, to have been o = the Greek «. The Hebrew y hocL J 
two sounds, as shown by tlie transliteration of Hebrew proper J 
names in the LXX, who represented one by tlie spirttun (eniafi 
as 1^'IS^ f^peav, the otlier by y, as nj3?, ya^ and these J 
indicate the ain and ghain of the Arabic language as the two \ 
sounds. Gesenius states the y sound of J? to bo rare both in i 
Hebrew and Phoenician.' The if of D^;^ a youth (1 Sam, 
XX, 22), ia from D?y, of which D^N is a variant, whio]^ i 
indicates the y to be pronounced soft. 

' 9i-rjpl. Ling. Fhifn. Moniimpnta, p. 400 
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The y having ihe soft botuhI, it is quite cleav that the 
prouunciatjon of the word to the speakor and its eound to 
the hearer would scarcely be affected, whether tho fl of the 
secondary conjugation were inserted hefore or after tlie firBt 
mdical. This fact may easily be verilii.'d by pronouncing the 
wcffd aa written in both ways. 

D^yriH as transliterated from the text of Plautus. 
D7rC?M ae written by a Phoenician. 

In Assyrian y''D verbs the characteristic n of the 
secondary conjugations, as in perfect verbs, la inserted 
between the first and second radicals. It is so inserted in the 
word Dny3 which occurs both in Hebrew and Phceniciau. 
And therefore it is better to infer that Plautus or his trane- 
literator is iu error, than to suppose im exceptional ortho- 
graphy by a Phoenician ^vritcr. 



The CfL^LDEE Language. 

The Hebrew participle J'^rilW? has been proved to be 
derived from the secondary conjugation of ptf, and reference 
made to the Chaldee word ]P1^. 

In Buxtorfs Rabinnical Dictionary, certain forme of the 
word are registered wliich do not occur in the Bible. 

]nC^ pn®-?, Mingere, Urinam redtkre. 

KlUJ, Urimi. 

njrittn, Mictw, Urma, Urinutio. 

These are all forma of the secondary or n conjugation of 
the verb Tf^, The idea that ^PIOJ appears ae a new verb in 
the Miehna and Talmud is to be rejected. 

The Chaldee word "'TTa'iy naked, is derived from the 
secondary conjugation of the verb TIJ? to be naked, which 
is the cognati; of the Hebrew 7'iy to be naked. A B is 
sometimes substituted for a fi. as tho characteristic of the 
secondary conjugation in the Assyrian, and tliis example 
shows that such a substitution may have place ia the Chaldee. 



Tbo Chaldee concave verb nT=T, like those of the AsByrian I 
and Hebrew languag'es, has the characteristic fi of i 
secondary conjugation prefixed to the Btem, aa appears fi'om I 

the feminine derivative M'^'nri continuaricf, duration. 



The yyiUAO L^ixauAGE. 

The Syriac word •-^r^ naked, is the same as the Chaldee 1 
^7'Tp'IV, and what is said of tho latter ia applicable to the j 
former. The word is a derivative of the secondary conjii- I 
gation of ^;^ Fiirst cites the word as having a i l^Q) 1 
inserted in the root.* 



The Arabic Languaqe. 

The Arabic word *Ai ipstua ingens is cognate with the 
Hebrew DJIJ?, and is derived from the secondary conjuga- 
tion of J^ to bum, consume, the characteristic izj being 
inserted after the first radical. 

The Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A., has already drawn attentioii 
to the cliaracteristit! cu of the secondary conjugation being 
prefixed to some stems.* 

I have cited examples of the secondary conjugation of 
Hebrew verbs in Qal. Niphal, Pihel, and Hiphil, biiilt up by 
a r\, either inserted in, or prefixed to the root. I have 
shown by examples that secondaiy conjugations exist in the i 
Phcenieian, Chaldee, Syiiac, and Arabic languages. Hence | 
there is abundant evidence, that secondary conjugations are I 
not confined to the Assyrian language, but constitute t 
essential part of Shemitic speech. 

Dr. Oppert treats the n of the secondary conjugations ia I 
Assyriau as a servile. If it be a servile in Assyrian, it must 
be a servile in Hebrew and the other dialects. Fiirst^ 
evidently iraacquainted with AsHyrian, speaks of an enlarge- 
ment of the root by riM, so that he takes the pi to be radical^ J 
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as do all the lexicographers wlio register such secondary 
forms aa rrnV'l under f\ in their lexicoiis. The discussion 
of the question whetlier the Jl is radical or servile, I postpone. 
The letter J\ whether radical or servile, is of course a 
fragment of some word, and represents some value ia the 
conjugations. It cannot be the Aramaic TW^, for that has a 
passive eense, and the word is yet unknown which the 
Aramaic preformant represents. I postpone also the discue- 
Biou of this question. 




COINCIDENCE OF THE HISTORY OF EZRA WITH THl 
FIRST PART OF THE HISTORY OF NEHEMIAH 



By Rev. Daniel Henhy Haiuii, M.A., F.RS.L. 

Read ilA Ftbntar^, 1873, 



Artaserxes, Bon of XerscB and Amestris, follows 1 
father in the Canon of Ptolemy, B.C. 465, at Babylon ; but he 
must have been king some years earlier in Ptrfiia (probably 
assumed into corfgency by his father), for Thucydides speaks 
of hirn as reigning at the time of Themistocles' flight to 
Persia, B.C. 474— 3.' Yet it is said that he was but a boy 
when his father was murdered, and that he did not actually 
take the throne until some months afterwards. 

It is generally admitted that Xerxes is the Aha^uerus of 
the Book of Esther ; and, (although this does not affect the 
question which is the object of this paper), I tliink that 
Araestris is no other than Esther. The name of Amestris is 
assuredly Shemitic, lilDNQNi* and contains that of the 
Assj-rian goddess Istar, as that of ^DTID contains the name 
of Maruduk : these facts can excite no surprise, when we 
consider that there is not a trace of the religion of Israel in 
the whole Book of Esther. The time of Amestris is the time 
of Esthei'. The massacre instigated by Esther in B.a. 474, 
of 8(X) men in Shushan, and 75,000 in the provinces, surpassea 
everything that has been related of the cruelties of Ameetris, 
and would be more than enough to brand her memory in 
Peraia with a stigma of everlasting hatred. 

The union of Ahasuerus and Esther was in Tebeth 
(December) B.C. 479, If Esther and Amestris be one, the 

' I. S8, 137 





Coincidence of the Hixlory of Ezia, ^c. 



Ill 



rth of Artoxerxea might be in Tishri or Marcheevan B.C. 478, 
ind he would be ia the thirteenth year of bia age at tlio time 
f the mmder of his father. A collation of the Books of Ezra 
laud Nehemiah shows that tliere were two computations of 
his regnal years, and that the Persian, nsed by Ntiheniiah, 
was thirteen years in advance of the Babylonian, used by 
Ezra : as if, (a supposition by no means unlikely), he had had 
the royal dignity conferred on him at his birth. Thin colla- 
tion clearly establishes the fact that Nehemiah accompanied 
Ezra to Jerusalem. 



1^^ w. 15.] In the 7th year of 
Artaierxes, on the 1st day 

tof the month Nisan, Ezia 
set out from Babylon, 
li.] bearing a letter from 
the king authorising the 
Jews to return to Jeru- 
salem, and commanding 
the treasurers beyond the 
river to give him silver, 
wheat, wine, oil, and salt, 
for the service of the tem- 
ple in Jenisalem. 
, 15.] He gathered his com- 
pany together to the river 



NEHEMIAH. 

l", 1.'] In *^® ^^^^ year, in tho 
month Chisleu (November), 
Nehemiah was in Shushan. 
Hanani brought him intelli- 
gence that his brethren in 
Jerusalem were in great 
affliction, and that the wall 
was broken down. He set 
himself to fast and pray, 
that he might find gTace 
with the king. 

,; rj In the 20th year of 
Artaxerxes, in the mouth 
Niaan, he made request to 

i.' s!] the king (tlie queen also 
sitting by him) for permis- 
sion to go and build Jeru- 
salem. The king granted 
him letters of protection to 
the govemora beyond the 
■ river, and a letter to the 
keeper of the royal forest 
for timber fur the gates 
of the palace, and the wall, 
and his own house. (As 
this is not eaid to have 
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^m 112 Coiwid^m-f of the Hitlcr'i of E:ra will, t!.^- ^^^^^| 


EZRA. 


KEHE^AH. J 


that i-unneth to Aliava, 


occurred at Shuslian, it 


and abode in tfuts 3 days. 


may have been at Babylon). 


He found tliat tliey had no 




Levites in their company. 




and he sent for some to 




Iddo at Casiphia. 




^ii. 21.] He found also that he 




needed the protection of 




a baud of eoldiers and 




li ore em en, for which he 




had been ashamed to ask 




the king, so they fasted 




vUi, 2*3.] ^^^ besought God for 


it a:] The king had sent 


this, and their prayer was 


captains of the army and 


heard. 


horsemen ^-ith fiim. 


TOi, ae.] He departed from 




Ahava on the 12th day of 




Nisan, 




He arrived in Jeru- 


He came to Jerusalem 


Balem on the let day of 


(as we shall see) on the 


^, 8. ] Ab, and abode there 


t. I'l,] Ist day of Ab, and was 


vm.8a.]3 days. 


there 3 days. During this 




time he surveyed the walls 




by night. 


,^ii, 36,] On the 4th day the 


it 18.] Then {on the 4th day) 


king's commission was de- 


he told the rulere and the 


livered to the king's 


people the king's commis- 


lieutenant*. 


sion, and exhorted them 




to begin the work of 




building the wall. The 




work was begun, and 


^^^^^^^^^^M 


S: '.^■l finished on the 25th 


^^^^^^^^^^1 


of Elul, in 52 days, (It 


^^^^^^^^^^p 


had, therefore, been com- 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


menced on the 4th of Ab ; J 


^^^^^m 


consequently Nehemiah 1 


^^^^^H 


arrived in Jerusalem on 1 


P 


the Ist of Ab). 1 




!i, ft^ Ezra gave thanks to 
God before an assetably 
oi the people, because the 
temple and the wall were 
built. 
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NEHEMUH. 
He made his brother 
Haiiaui, und Hauaiiiah, 
rulers of Jerusalem, and 
designing to make an 
aaserably of noblea, and 
rulers, and people, he 

', oj found a rugister of 
those who returned with 
Zeruhbahel. 

i,i-] On the Ist day of 
Tiari, Ezra read the law 
belVire all the people from 
morning until noon, and 
the Feast of Tabernacles 
was kept. 



I 

^H^ It is evident, then, that Ezra set out first on the journey, 
^Kthat Nehemiah joined him at Ahavji, with the escort for which 

he had prayed, and that they came together to Jerusalem ; 

but Ezra, coming &om Babylon, calls it tlie seventh year, and 
^^Jlehemiah, commencuig his story at Shushau, the twentieth. 
^^tt Ezra's computation was from the date of Artaxcrxes' 
^Hpocesfiion at Babylon, about July B.C. 4ti5, the date of i.he 
^"journey was Nisan a.c. 458 ; and as this month and Chisleu 

preceding belonged to the twentieth year iu Persia, the earlier 

Pei'sian computation would commence in or before Chisleu 
^^AC 478, i.e^ during the first year of Esther's reign, 
^^■' Nehemiah was at Jerusalem fur twelve years. In the 
^^Hurty-second year he was summoned to return to the king, 
^^rhose thirty-second year in Persia would partly coincide 

with his nineteenth at Babylon. 

During the reign of Darius II, i.e. before B,o. 405, and 

[r the death of the High-priest Eliashib, i.e., after b,o. 414, 
emiah visited Jerusalem again. 



REMARKS UPON A TERRA-COTTA VASE. 
By Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A. 

Bead Fthruary Vh. 1873. 



I 



The cii-cular Terra-Cotta Vase, about seven iuches broad 
and two and a half iuches in depth, with a small central 
btiBS, concerning which I am about to make a few remarks, 
was found at Uillah, near the supposed site of the ancient 
Babylon. It was discovered after a very high wind, which 
had laid bare a portion of one of the ancient mounds by the 
removal of a large quantity of superincumbent sand, and was 
taken from itn long resting place by Mr. Shemtob, the Arab 
gentleman who sold it to the British Museum. 

This bowl bears a considerable similarity to a number of 
terra-cotta bowls in the Assyrian Oallery of the Museum, 
which are deeper, indeed, but of similar material with that 
now before us, and, like it, inscribed internally with magical 
inscriptiona in the Hebrew, or rather Chaldee square cha- 
racter; and it is supposed that all these were, probably, 
alike used for the purpose of pmificatioue or lustral sprink- 
lings of water during incantations or other rites couiiected 
with some mode of divination. But unfortunately, though 
we have abundant information as to certain lustral rites in 
connection with sacrifices among both Greeks and Romans, 
especially the latter, yet there is scarcely any point on 
which ancient authorities have handed down to us so little 
information, as that of their mode of divining, and making 
oharms, by tealer and by cups or bowls. This mode, however, 
of forecasting the future, and of warding off apprehended 
evil, seems to have been practised very extensively, traces 
of it being found in ancient India, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
and even among the Jews as early as the days of Joseph, of 
whose divining cup we read in Gen. xliv, "fa not this my 
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I Iord'8 cup whereby he divineth?" Perhaps this terra-cotta 
I Ta«e, taken in connection witli the othei's in the Britieh 
I Museum, may enahle us to add Babylonia to the list of thoee 
cotmtries where cyatho, or kvXiko fiairreia — cup or bowl divi- 
UBtiou — was practised. I will fii'st of all briefly state what the 
modes of this divination were, and then offer, but with much 
diffidence, a suggestion as to the naa to which this histral 
_ bowl (for euch I suppose it to be) moy have been put. The 
I earliest mention of divination by cups ia of course that 
I already alluded to in the first Book of Moses. The word there 
I need ifi ttllj cognate with tfflT?' the fundamental significa- 
I tion of which is lo utter a low, wkiapei-inrf and htsnng nound, and 
I hence, to practise enchantment by muttering marfical formula! ; 
\ and then, in a general sense, to augur and divine. It is tfaiie 
L need twice in Gen. xlv, and once again in Gen. xxx, 27, 
I where Laban says to Jacob, / have consulted divination and 
I tfu Lord hath bleeeed me for thy eaii, strangely enough ren- 
I dered in our version, / fiave learned by experience that, ^e., in 
I which our translators no doubt followed Jerome's experifnento 
I didici, not being awarte. proKibly that erperimentmn moans 
I ttuffury, 08 in the usual Latin phrase {e.g. Liv. 1, 36) " experiri 
f augurio." 

It was by a cup or y?? that Joseph was in the habit of 

I divining ; and it is remarkable that the Septuagint translators 

flliould have rendered the Hebrew JP^ orcuphy kovSv, which 

Atheniens (Deip. ii, 55) explains by -Trorripiov tttnariKov, and 

, iiesychius by irortipiov ^ap^apueov. This worrl Kovhv, in the 

[ sense of eup, has also become natm-alised in Arabic and 

[ Persian, and, according to authorities quoted by Bohlen in 

^ Ids Alte Indien, this was the name of the mystical saucers or 

dishes nsed by the ancient Indian Priests in their religions 

ceremonies ; to whitrh Wilson, in the Asiatic Researches 

(vol. V, 357), adds, that they were made in the form of a 

I lotus flower, from which the libatiou was made, Athenseua 

Lalso speaks of the icov&v as b(?ing used in Egypt in religious 

Iceremonies, as does Jamblichus (iii, 14) ; where Norden, the 

1 German traveller, records that he witntssed a kind of fortuu&- 

I telling by dishes of water in raoderu times. If the vessel 

■now before us has any connection with the lotne-shaped 
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vessels alluded to above, it is jiist possible that the boas il 
tlie centre may originally have been meant for the pistih' 
and fitaraeua of that flower, and it is ciiriouB that AtheiiseuB 
in describing tliflerent feintlB of patellte, mentiouB those which 
have a boas, 6fi<f)dKo^ or neaofuftaXov, in the centre (xi, p. 357)^ 

Pliny also (xxx, 2) gives us some information as to divii 
tion by water as known to him. One mode of it was 
putting small plates of gold or silver, or precious stones, witfi 
the likeness of the inquirer, into a eacred bowl, ajid the answer 
of thi.' dreraon or spirit depended for its good or bad signifi- 
cance on the manner in which tJie image was refracted on 
the surface. Another mode was by fastening a ring to 
thread, and suspending it over the water in the cup. 
ring by its varying percussions on some part of the bo^ 
would reveal the things inquired about. 

The water which this bowl now before us contained, 
possibly have been drank, and the inscription may have been 
supposed to impregnate and charge it with a kind of talis- 
manic virtue. But the thickness of the lip seems to militate 
against that supposition. I would rather stiggest that 
rotatory motion may have been givi;n to it at the centre 
twisting it with the finger and thumb, or by means of 
string, and so the water sprinkled as a kind of lustration, or 
chann, aud possibly (though this is merely conjecture) con- 
nected with or preparatory to soma mode of diviuatioii. 
That it was used for some such purpose as this is obvious 
from the inscription, which is partly Hebrew, partly Chaldee, 
and partly Rabbinio Hebrew, the majority of the words being 
of the two latter classes. It has been deciphered by myself 
and Mr. Drach, to whom I have submitted the following 
version, in the general accuracy of which he concurs. It ifl 
as follows ;— J 

unn'rtt^MT Tt-ny nod^ p;ipn laTun mina ■poin'?^ 
•'12X1 NCNDTii 'ti'h'hi pmipn porm t^hhs^ 
mn^oh^ mir\^h^ •"iiJinh rrhmxm mVnxn tii>i:ti 



' Vide Buxlorf, p. 830, hex. Itab. ; ulso p. 
' Ibid, 4fo., Clmld. Lbt., p. 277. 
> Ibid. Lei. Itab., p. 712. 
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nnsm ppiy p-njm p-1^3 TinMi pnatrN \htv\ 
pmm-o '[Nrvimp nth '73 pil mam 'pnsij p pSTsnoT 

DM Mnm-i "ra'ryi Nn3i3 Sars rp2:i Mim ns313 
NisSj? Nim wmi* ' 

h'td pN pN Ton N3n Naw 

^v IV ly' np np np np 

(thrice) y Or p' 
(thrice) tt?' 
(twice) D' 

"As to the Burpent oblivion, so to that which fiervua uh 
[may there be] direction, and to the unclean that which 
I drives it away : and peace and diaceroment of mercy and 
I of ofFcringB and of things [that may be] fooliah ; and exalta- 
tion of thiaga that [niay be] gi'eat, and of companies [or 
' aseembliee] and of servant (?) and servants (?). May it bo 
against pains and omens and for deaths of all kinds, stupor 
from all kinds of initismas in the world, all of them. These 
even these are their propitiiitione and remedial offerings, 
their termination and their redemption, and their binding 
1 and opening, and their being iuvahdated from bodies, and 
I the supporter of all joy, the remover of heats and ailments 
I from constellations,^ which is the way that leads us to the 
[ Btars, and it ahineth above all stars of the great world 

I [macrocosm] [two inckfis of writing ohtiterateJ] if 

[ outcries of the world. May His ineffable name be blessed. 
[ Amen, Amen, Selah. Take, Take, Take, Take."' 

It need excite no surprise that a mixture of Hebrew, 
^Rabbinic Hebrew, and Chaldee should be in familiar use in 
I the neighboiurhood of Babylon, even at a late period, when 

' Buit. p. 1939. * Ibid. p. 1649. 

' Inwrlert in a amaUar band sboie thp running lino. 

' Two inches here obliterated. ' P Magiral Ifttera. 

* The word a mtiutilef. Is tbia a onrrupt form of turnip or Isbtar or 
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wc rocollecl the number of Jewa who were there Betiled 
that it hecame, about the year 230 of the Christian jEra — after 
the death of B, Jehuda the Holy — the seat of a Bchool of 
learning, and that the Babylon Talmud thence arose. But 
we must suppose that a vaae of this kind could have been 
used by those only who had fallen into the belief of Home 
■strange admixture of Judaism and Heathenism. Tlie inlenwX 
evidence of the dialects used forbid us to aasigu to this vaaa 
a very early date. 



Note i 



Mr. Rodicelfs Patera Paper. 

The G'biah jroa (not DID), for Joseph's divination (ttTU) 
cup, is supposed by the Hebrew autlioritiea to have been 
(comp. njQ3 iitid rfoHitr-shaped hills) of longish shape, which 
by striking indicated the birth-rank of Joseph's brothers 
(Gen. xliii, 33) — a curioua proof of the llabiuuical antiquity of 
apiiit-rapping. It is targumized as "O^N or NT?? for the 
piu^pose of p^n or T*^. Jarchi calls it *' 13T'"TH, — query 
old French name mdirnu." Perhaps tliese words may be 
found in the cuueiform tablets, and they are therefore hertf' 
recorded. 

8. H. Drach. 
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SYNCHRONOUS HISTORY OP ASSYRIA AND 
BABYLONIA. 

Bv Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A. 

Stad March ilk, 1S73. 



Introduction. 

The following translations are made from a number of 
fragments that once formed part of a. tablet wbioh recorded, 
the intercourse, amicable or otherwise, between Asej-ria and 
Babylonia from an early period, A large part of the tablet 
IB mifortimately lost to us ; but enough remains to afford a 
valuable basis for the chronological arrangement of the later 
kings of the two countries. The work was not a long one, 
as the various notices are given in the driest and shortest 
analistic fonn. Unlike the larger part of the library to which 
it belonged, this tablet ^vas originally composed by Assyrian 
scribes, as the purely Assyrian point of view from which each 
event is regarded would of itself show, and was posterior to 
the eighth century B.C. In all probability, it was drawn up 
during the reign of Aesur-bani-pul, the son of Essar-haddon. 
The principal portion of the fragments is to be found in the 1 
second volume of the British Museum Series, Plate 65; 
piece which formed the upper portion of the tablet is htho- | 
graphed in the third volume, Plate 4, No. 3; while a third J 
fragment of small size, which supplements the history of j 
Assur-bil-cala, still remains unpublished. The obverse of the [ 
laet-mentioncd fragment is alone legible. 



i"20 l^ichronous Uistor)/ of Assyria and 




Tablet of Synciiromous Babtlosiaji and Assyrian 
History. 



(W.i.I. Tol, n, PL65i Vol. in, PI. *. 3.) 



D.P. Ca - ra - in - da - as 'sar mat 
Cara-indas' king of the Uaul of 

Caru - du - ui - as 
Car-dimhjaii* 

»■ wm r ~v -II =T!'tV« I « "<•■' ' -v 

va D.P. A8-8ur- bil - nisi - bu 'sar D.P. As-sur 
and Assui'-hit-ithi -su l-ing of Assyria 

rac - 'sa - a - ti 

a covenant 



I Cara-indag, Bnma-burjas, and Cara-khftrdaa belonged to the Cami OP ' 
Koumtna, an Elomite tribe whioh hod conquered Bnbjloiiia under ElmniniiirabL 
Tboy Boem to reprcaent tho Arsbiau djoasbj of Buroeus, and made Babylon their 
capital. Tliey long continued to fbnn part of tlio population of ChiiJds*, M 
in a contract of the lOth jeor of MerodacU-iditin-akhi (in B.C. 1110), ws Snd 
mention made of Mili-Eluirbat and Ulam-khala (W.A.T.IY, 48, 18, 20). A tablet 
renden the flrit niinio " Man of Be] " (nia Biln), and tliu eecond " Oflipring of 
Quia" {/idan Onla). The transactiona recorded in this pawago would bafe taken 
place about B.C. 1400. 

' Oar-duniroe, " the fortreea of Dunijiu," spcms to have bepii Lower Chalda 
It WM olao called Gun-duni {^|.^^^yy| ^mHt ^£ Suiith'i 
banipal p, 183, (.), " the euclosuro of Duni," whieh liai been oomparad with t 
Biblical Oai Aide*, or Ghrden of Eden, b; 3ir H. BAwlinson. The word fl 
occurs luider the Eouite (iTEiaaty, to which belongs the temunation of the k 
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iua bi - rid su - nu a - na a - kha - i 

between Ihem Kith each ot/ter 

yn - ra - ci - 'au 

estufilin/ied ; 

va ma- mi - tu ina eli mi -ita- ri 

owf a pledge* with regard fo the liowutariea 

H ^! Ef I? ^I !? !!< }*. t^l <T=1' ■5' 

an- na -ma a- iia a -kha- i id - di -im 

of a certain character to one another gave. 

5. 1 y- <:^ --V « V ~v <MJ T 

D.P. Bu - zur - ae-STir 'ear D.P. As-aur va D.P. 

Biizui^AitKur king of Astyria and 

EV ^] EV CElf S 

Bar - na - bur - ya - aa 
Buma-buri/as 

e. « V VIT? t^r Sf g; EST -^ El <£c tT -TH 

'ear D.P. Cam - du - ni ■ as idli -mu-va mi -its- ri 
iiTuf of Cai^umyas made an ordinance, and boundaries{2) 

'■ tSTf! -TI -^ H -^T ET ^W m -J- 

ta -kliu-mu an - na -nm yu - ci -nii 

C(w?ifnon{l) of a certain c/iaixteter established, , 



' Mamilu stands for mamiltn, utd that for niiimiiilii. rt reduplicated form of 
■p^i like dBdmu from Q^H. 



-i3^t^9itt6^'Btitory of Ate^ria and Bu/iyhnia. 



j^ 



> . TETT T ~V >=m>= ^T< 'El « 

ina tar- tui D.P. Aa-sur- yu - palladh 'ear D.P. As-sur 
In the time of Asaur-yupallad/t king of Aeayria, 

T -=Id E:n ^gE ETI S; 

D.P. Ca ■ ra - kliar - da -aa 
Cura-khardas 

>• « V Vm E^ St^ ft ej t^ 

'bbt D.P. Cani - du - ni - as abil D.P. Mu - pat* 
king of Car-duniyas son of Mupal- ] 

li - dlia - at D.P. Se- ru - « - a 
liJImI - StrUa' 

binat D.P. Ab-siit- yii -palladh teabi Cas-ai -e 

dawjhter of Ansur-yiipaihulh men of the Ca*si 

„. it-u .j^T^ <]g( .^1 ET KE jr T 

ip - pal - t;i - tu - va iducii - hu D.P. 



Na - zi - bu - ga - as 

Nazi~huga»' 



1 UupBllid1ut.Senii would sigiiify " Sha that it quiclmied bj- BernTk," tlis 
wife of AsBUr, mlled Mur<F(ipij by Damiumua (De pr. Priuc, ed. Eopp. p. 324). 

5 Tbp tablot bpfbre aUudni to in Note 1, p. 2, (W.A.I. BS, 2) renders Niui hj 
r«i^ " prince." The A«jjri»ii emineiioo of C*n-kb>i>du buij ba*B Iwd mui-'h 
to do with the rerolt of Ihe Oaui againit him. 
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T s&s'=m«= ¥T n-^i 

ear - u - te a- na 
n of low parentage* U} the ktntjdom to (if) 

^' eli Bu-nii is -au- 'ii 

^^k over them ihey rahed, 

F'l [« V ~V T -EEH -TH 

* 'ear D.P. Ae-siir ana tu - ri 

kiii(j of Assyria to exact 

gi - mil - ii 

satitfaction^ 

"• [V T -'Id Etn 4ie£ en t Tfi ^^r 

ea D.P. Ca - ra - khar - da - as a - ua 

for Ciira - khardas to 

D.P. Cam - du - ui - as il - lie 

Carduniyaa he leent ; 

^k D.P. Na - zi - bu - ga - ae 'ear D.P. 
^ft Na~i-f)Uijas kiny of 

■ vn? ttT HP] g= tE <=Tj* 

^K Cam - du - ni - as i - due 

^^H Car-dunxyas he slew ; 

^^^P ' Thia is BUed in by Jlr. Smitli from an uapubliahed frn^ent. I do naC 
^^^^fcw whftt is the origiuiJ te):t. 

' 8ee Hole at the end of Ihc papor. 

' Utenllj " to bring bock a benoGt." Oimillm is hero used in the Bense of 
^^■nqniUl," like TQJ in a 8«m. nji, 21, 
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History of Assyria and Bahylon 



D.P. Ou - ri - gal - zti 

Curi - ffnlza ' 

EV EET! Se 



«=£ 


T EV]- 


abil 


D.P. Bur - n 


.0,1 


0/ ij«™. 



.7. [. 



biir - ya - as 
bury as 

■ ^Tt-*f! 

I CUBsi 

(/ie t Jo-one 



yii -se-Bib 



1. ESS -rfl;^ I "=!! y- Sif . 

nisi ebdi -sii e - pii - us , 



his servants 



lie 



a- di D.P. 'Sim- k - ar 
as far as the dty 'Sunl-ar 



3. r ~t ^ jgfiEi j^ « V ^ .. 

D.P. D.P. Bil - cudiira -yiitstir 'sar D.P. As-enr . . 
Bel-cliadrezzar king of Assyria . . 

4. <=EK<1IEI T H >^IeIE( ^ T 

i - du - cu D.P. D.P. Bil ■ cudura - yutaur D P. Dj 
they slew BA-chadreszar. 

.^m Efs^T «=E <L<] •■•• 

Rtiman - pal - i - din .... 

Rimmon-pal-iddina^ .... 

' Insiriptions of Curi'gaJzu havo been found in Babylonia, in which he calli 
himaelf eon of Bunia-burjBB ; liis, comequontlj, mint be the nftme t» be aupplied 

' Rimmon-jxil-iddin has ttepn ingenioiulj supplied here b; Mr. Smith (see 
bin Notes on Earlj Bubyloninii HistOPJ, in Part 1, Vol I, of the TruinctioD* of 
the Sociotj of Biblical ArcheMtlog^). 



I 
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ina gabal - ti - du -cu-nia D.P. D.P, Adar-pal D.P, 
iH the tnidH of that conflict Adar-pihser^ 



iA EcTT] 



•■ T! -n ^.-^ JT ;=TT '? ^T- I [HI A^ m 

a- na mati-8u itur tsabi-mabdi -su ip - khar-va 
to his covntrff returned. Hit many u-arriors he collected, and 



a - na D.P. Niniii a- na ca -au- di 

to Nineveh to capture [it] 

t<^n [-i^n -cti] 

il - li - ca 
he went. 

8- - <ii «=m I 4fl -^ =r A* ET [T? -^1 

ina oi - rib - su im - khate i's - kliar - va a - na 
in t/u midst of it he fomjht; he turned about and to 

•i'- I «=£ «=3E] 

mati-sn i - tiir 
his country returned, 

' Adnr-pileser wm king of AaByria. Tho sense of tlio wliolc pBBaage seems to 
tw that Belcliodrexzar the Amj-rjan king wu ilain in batlto nitb the Babjlonmn 
moDBTc}!. Uii lUccMHir Adur-pilewr was famed to retreat to Nindreh, wliich 
ma captured by RiminoB-pal-iddia ; a &ct whicb the Asayriitn tuBtoriim doscribos 
enpfaemisticoUj. It waa probably upon this ocoision Itiat the aralof Tuoulti-Adar 
the Kin of SbBlmnnMor vat rajriad off lo Babylon, from wiiicli it was broogbt 
back 600 yean afterwards by SonnaoIieTib. The muoe of the Babyloninn king 
Toold ibow that a Semitic dynasty liad alrmdy been eatablialiod in Babylon, 
probftbly by Tuculti-Ailar, wlio Epoaks of hie conquest of (>aii-duiiiya« and the ami 
in quertion (W.A.I. 111,4,2). I follow Oppert and Sphmder in reading Ador, in 

tdcBpWT of a better transcription of the god's name ; iLough I do not regard the 
nading as Tury ntiefactory. 
Adar-pileaer was the father of Aaiiir-dajan. Tiglath'FilesDr I. «ays of him 
'(WAI. I, 15, 65, 59) that " ha clearpd away his enemies liko pea-fowl Orer his 
country, and organised tlie armioa of Assyria." 
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ina tar- tai D.P. D.P. Za-ma - n^ -Bum-iddina 'sar 
In the time of Zatnaina-gum'iddin Idtuj 

\< [vn? ==^ S: gE] ■ 

D.P. Cam - du - ni - ae H 

of Car-duniyaH ■ 

■«■ ! -v "=m ~r « *.* "V Ti -^T 

As-eur- dayaii 'sar D.P. Aa-sur 

A smr - datjan * king of A »gyna 

D.P. Cam - du - ni - as il - lie 

"• MI] }] <a -=n PS -M cE!( -tn 

D.P. Za - bav D.P. 7r - ri - ya D.P. 



I 



the cities of Zuhd, In-tya 

A- kar - 'aa - al ita-bat 

Akaraal he captured 

>^- K- »ET -ETT V-] Er 4~l -EET 

Bal - la - 'an - iiu ma- ah - tu 

/AWr spoil iti alnmdunce 

D.P, As-sur is -sa-'a 

Atayria he carried. 

[Then foUows a lacuna.] 



Pileser, wlio calls him " the lifter up of Ihu prei^ious acoptro, (ho pursuer o 
people of Bel (Mm Dabjlomans), who had ooafeiTed the work of U* hud and 
the gift of Ikia fiajfcrs upon the ge«U goAt, and bnd *tt»iDed ta old age tad 
length of jeMV." 



[a,^ 



T?-^T 



4 

f bjTigl>th.-S 
irsuer of thm v 
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c -nu- va a- na mati-su itur ■ ar - ci -8U 

Tlierettpoii to his land he returned. After him 

T -+ [* IBIEf ■».] 

D.P. D.P. Nebii- ciidurii -j-ntsiip 



ne - bi -se-su 
hif armaments' 



earrifd ; lo tfte passes* 



bir - ti fia D.P. As-sur 

of the bonier of Aisi/ria 

3- 1? -^I -ttl V <T=T :=£irT -^17 --tl 

a - na ca - ea - tli il - H - ca 

to con' [Her he went. 

T ~V ■=ITSfc«=E<T- « \^ -Jf 

D.P. An-snr - ria - i - Km 'sar D.P. Aa-eur 
Assur-ris'ilim^ k'm0 of Assyria 

4. tT V- ^T Bvi -cH 1} Tf -^r <''U 

rui.:iiln - su id - ca -'a a- ua e!i 

his c/uiriofs mustered wjiiinst 

Bu a- na a- la - ci 
Aim to go. 

' Waiim ig b Kiphal derivation pi. from tl?2y " to mako." 
* Tia»ki oamoi from tlio root p^ " to eonflne," " bo imiTow," whence the 
Heb. pYl "prison." 

' ABBUr-ri»-ilim wa» the son of Mutafigil-Nobo, the grandson of ABflur-dayan, 
and tJie father of Tigloth-Pilew-r. Sir H. Rawlinaon ingonioiulj idcntiflcs him 
with thf Biblinst Cughaa-rieh-athaiin, king of MMopotamia, whoee n&me, u it 
•iMidi, ta ctrrtainlj corrupt. The rojal namo signifies "Abbut, husdof the gods," 
mnd it interctting u itffording an example of the old Aujriau plursl^endiiig i«, 
which elwirherc has genenll; become i. 
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>-r ~i * IeJIeJ At * jt p^:=: 

D.P. D.P. Nabu-cudura -yuteur aa - su ne - H 

NeboehadrtszaTt it hen the armamentt 



la -a bu' a- gi -su ina-isati is - ru - 

do not advance, his bagijage^ tekh fire humed: 

■>■ cl 4lSs EI T? ■ 

18 - kliar - va a - 
he turned about and d 



■^ 



n '-\£'f «*«« 

a mati- su i -tiir 
his coil lit ry returned. 



1 



i 



»• T H * Ef E -V ET ti a <T-E[ 

D.P. D.P. Nabu- cudura-yutanr ma rucub va 

Tlie said' Nebochadrezzar \ieitK\ chariots and 

--iriSf n-^i tE<w ^tE-T< 

zu - ci a- na i - di bir - ii 

laws* to the df/enccs' of the border 

ea D.P. Am-suf a - na ca - ea - di 

of Assyria to conquer 

:ii:iTT -lEn ^cH i -^v ^it^ ^e (T- 

il - li - ca D.P. As-aur- rie - i -Km 
went. Asmr-ria-ilim 

' .Bu is contraotrd (rom iu'ii, the 3rd pcr«. pL rata, of tlie Kal FermmiuiTe d 
^^, It ia a good inatancP of tliii touw. 

' Ayu or ryu in the (ingulur •ignifioa "a orown," conQoclod with tba Heb. 
rr^V "a round cako," Arab. _W " to bead," though origin&U; an Accndiui 
loin-word, Tlie plural in tiiie pawaje oftn only mean " boggnge." 



• I agree with Mr. Norris ti 
pronoun, Bhortenod froi 



n the H 



ullu 



that " hie" doCB I 



iato " 



demonibBlint 
Aine relation to CMiw uxl 
illo" (seo mj Aaajrian QianmuT, 

Totter, " p bdngnealeiMd 



pp. 43, 44). 

* ZiinanBWeratDtheHeb. ppf " to bind," j7t 
to *T in consequence of the soft sibilant which prccedi 

' Idi it often useil in Aaajriaii in the sense of " defoncea," " valla." I do 
not think that it bu anything to do with "7^ " liand," but that it mutt be con- 
oooted with the South Arable id " house " (North Elhiopio yd^. 
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rucubi zu - ci a - na iii - ra - rii - tc 

chariot» \ttHtfy teams for aasUtance 



c<ny-m 




'm - pu - ur 




tent forth. 




^T -^< I =:£ cTk 


V, ::: -r<T* -^T JT 


it - ti - BU i - tluc 


a - bi - ic - tav - bu 


With him he /o«j4l; 


a destruction of him 



is - cim tsabi - su i - duo 

he made ; his toldieri he Btnole ; 

j|- Sj<TETHI ^Vi-^^ISE. y «=TeiT- 1 

^H 11B -ma- an -8U c • pu - uc irbaha rucubi -sv 
^H Am camp^ he plundtred; forty of hit chariots{2) 

• C»iiioimi«aeoinnicjn WDrf,a!Hii,IbcliaTO, totSiBHeb. QO[>J "nslorohoiiBB." 
' CaratH Bignifles "baggage," and honne "i»mp"i the rem. tnOix iudiri- 

diBtiaes Ibe woni. u9 liurc. Pi-rhnpii wo way oomjianj (wJLli Dr. SiLrador) the 

Heb. IB^J^. 

K ToL, n. 9 



■ ijEtttiiE em^-!?! lines: 

kbnl- lu - up - tuv ju - tc - ru - iii 

hame»sfd(\ ) they had brov/jht back ; 

] <g[elH-gT Tfliy *H 'i4i I 

caraa - tu ha-Iic pa- an ttiabi -«u 
one slundard* that went before his host 

!=!-*=! -ST ss: 

ite- ba - tu - ni 
iA<ii( Aa(/ taken. 



13(.i Sim-liro, 



••/ A «>ijri 



ind liiilii/foMa. ■ 



D.P. Tuculti -pal- eair 'siu- DP. Ab-but D.P.D.P. 

Tiglutk-pileser ' kinij of A gui/ria 

Miiruduc-id(lin- aklii 'enr D.P. Cam - du ■ ni - as 

Merodach-i'lilin-iilhi kinrf of Car- dnnit/at 

'MT I -n «=m-gT "EIT «=ia^- ET-e[ 

ano'^SBute giirnu dau - tu aa ruLuhi ma -la 

a second time* [1011/1] a S'ju^ulroii{2) Ktroiiij{ 1) ofchirlofs, im Hunii/: 

ina t-Ii all Zii - Imv 

in the •.-ily of ihe Zal'{2) 

>»■ ji -*T -igrr tT? - -^ ten 



Ar - zu -kill- ml 
Ar:,Mhia 






D.P. 



ina sanu- te eanati an- na ina tin uiiir- ri 
»'« the «ecomf year at tlmt linie oh the h<iiik uf the aea 

V A\ ^ '^^ %%m *>=!?* 

sa e -lis D.P. Ar^idi i -due 

which [*'»] n/'oi.-c A ccad «mote : 

' Tiglfttii-PilcaPT hue left a detailed account of his eiploiti in the ojUndarl 
insoription which wna tnimlalL'il in 1857 by RairUaMn, Hiitcka, Foi Talbot, uid 
Oppert. Seunacberib stAtes thnt he wu carried captirp to Babfloa bj Merodacb- 
idJin-alchi 418 year* before his own iuTMiun of Bobjlonin (that is about 1110 b.c) 

* Litenllj " tlic trcond time." I ligniScd pluraliCj id time, lIsAccadiau 
TaluB of Mia, which is rendered bj the Asajriun wpn " foot," wan borrowed hj 
the Auf riiina uodur thf funii of em, estuti, " anew." The rollowiag chumoter 
nieana " horn." and hence aiijihing like a horn. 

' The word ia trritteo Ue-lni in Smith's Auurhanipal, p. 88, lino 80. 
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-en »gsrEi-n<TEi---t!T -en ^nts *i 

D.P. Dur -en- ri -gal- zu D.P. 'Si- ip -par 
Dur-fHri<iaU}i Sippara 

.. D.P. So -mas 
of the Sun, 

D.P. 'Si - ip -par na D.P. A-ini-ni - tuv 
Sippara of Amiiik,^ 

». ESf ~T en <© -tn cni= ^t- cf? 

Bab - ill! D.P. U - pi - e 

Babylon, Opts, 

ET !!< -nv ET- H<] 

iTia-kba- zj ralm- ti 

itromjliolih (2) j/rert? (1 ) 

^1. T! <W ~ -nv I V- -T<k JT ['!] 

a - (!i khal- zi -su-nu ic - su - iid 

(o //iei> nlachls he eapilured. 

• '*'^r -^f T- 1 -en nea^-^Ei 

i - iia ya-me-BU D.P. A- gar - 'mu - al 

/« (Ao.?« (/oi/« Me city of AiiarMil 

. di D.P. Lii- Tib - .li ikli - !ik 

t at far mi TjiibiH he devastated ; 

' Tli<> two Sippunis (wheDW the liual Sepharraim of Scripture} BBem to haie 
ion on opposite side* of the river, tike BiiilH-Pesth. Tie n&me ligoifles in 
■' Place of the Sim '" (Si-par). 



132 Sywhn 



I IHstorif of Assyria and liabyton 



»■ --^ >-£!! A T! <\A -eTT EcTT T- IHI 

mat 'Su - khi a - di D.P, Ra - pi - ki 
the Umd of the 'Sukhi^ ax fur ue Ute city Rayi 



W- 



a patl gim - ri - bu 

ila wliole extent 



-M* I *n 

ic -bU- ud 
he corujrtered. 



i 



25. ^ «v CEU 

ina tac - tsi 

In the time 



As-eiir 

Assiir'ui 



D.P. Ah-siit- 



-II > 
bil- 



:fcl -EI [« 

ca - la 'sar 

ila ' king 



D.P. 
of Ass 1/ rill [anifj I 

D.P. D.P. lliirudnc - sn, - pi - ic - ful - lat 'sar 

Merodach - eapic - cutlat king 

D.P. Cam - du - ni - as 

of Car-dmiiijaa 

«. HI etc tHITT -tTl] m «=cnT ET 1! l-^ 

khu-ul>-ta^ 'hu -In- mn-ma &- na 
frUndnhip [tijui] jjtace with 

a-kha- i is - cu - nu 

one another theu made. 

' Tlio 'Siiklii seem lo bsTO liT*d to the Booth of Bnbjlonin, ticbt tlic juiieLiun 
of till! Tigris and Euphmton. 

^ Amiir-bel-cali was ths <on of TigUth-Plleaer. In a mutil»t«d iiiB(-ri])l.ioii 
(W.A. I.I, G, fi ) he ilaims tiie conqueirt of the Icmd of the WfBt, or Faleetinf. 
A biotliei' of Ilia, vha aaccadud the throoe eillior before or alter I 
Bunrts-Kiriiiiioi). the repairer of the looijilo of Iho QifUlvBu of ] 
{W.A.I. 111. B, 9, H). 

• Kiuita wuwent to the lleb. 33ri "to love," Arab. J-*oWa, 



of Niunh^S 



Syne/inminit Iliflort/ u/ Ai.^iiria anil Uaiiiili'ii 
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ina tar- tsi D.P. As-sur-Hl - ra - la 'sar D.P. As-sur 
In tht time of A^/>ni--M-t'il'> Hii^i of Asm/ria 

Of H <~ -^T V ==!- -V^^ -<* V « 

D.P. D.P. Marnduc - ea - pi - ic - cul - lat 'sar 
Mtrotiach- topic -cuUat king 

DJ*. Caru- Aw - ni -as mat-su itu - bo.t-Bu 
of Car-duniyas kin dealk took hint 



VtnT«=:s: T? -6! E! Ef H 

Bad- u - ni abil la - ma-raa- an 
sadimi the ton of a nobodi/ 



n <-ctj] I ^ 

lu cli Bii-im 

oi'er them 



a - iia 'flami - te a - 

(o t/id kingdom 

csTT I '=nT'= 

k -BU- u 
<A«y raised. 

n "Y -II -tH -Et] « *.* --v 

D.P. Aa-Bur-Lil- ca - la 'bw D.P. A»*ur 
Assur-hel-cala king of Assyria 

n? -^t <^ VII! =i! Si] 6: ty; ►n*! fcU 

a - na D.P. Cam - Ju - ui - a« e - ri - ib 

to Car-duniyas mgid down ; 

sal- la - 'hu -nu a- na D.P. As-sur il - ka' 
(A«V ifpoii (o Assyria he brought. 
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Then folluws a lacuna. The mutilated reverse of the 
tablet begius in the middle of a reign. ■ 

• T H * -^ V«=T?! I 

D.P. D.P. Nabu-fiiun- isciin ^H 

Ni:ho-intm-i»cun ^H 

^ [4i-ft t=nr] ^ «=T <T- <T- 1 

ini - ta -klii - its abicti -su 

foiiijlil ; a destruction of ^i»^ 

tin HA-flf] ■ 

is - cun " 

/((■ mode 

' MD <£T '■^1 -E! -::|T -TI ETT [^ 

D.P. Bam- bs -la D.P. Khu- da - du 

Sam-bala [and] KJtudadu 

' -envies: El4"fE^H<] 

ala - ni ma- ah - du - ti 

cities (2) many (1) 

ic - BU - dav - va sal - la - 'su - du 

he capture J^ and their »poil 

ET ^H E=n -gra J 

ma- ah - da - tu ^^^| 

abundance ^^^^^^H 

a- na D.P. As-aur il - ka - 'a ^Mml 

to A Msi/ria he tool: 

' SF ET --T< V I HU =n vHDRi Lli] 

ni -ma- ti niat-su lu e - tsir - bu 

his death constrained him 
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4fe i! '=St'jr's^ T?-^I 

cio - Mil biiiiit - mi - nil a - iiii 

their il'iwihlei-H In 

T! !!< h- Si! KM V-] 

a -kliu- i ill - fli - nii 

(/«<■ another ihci/ <jai\' ; 

"■ wi 4= =Tft] -^nieii <m ET !i =ni* & m 

Khu-uli- til 'ml - 111 - mil -tim-a gii -mil- lu 

/nVW./,;,. \a„S, <i»;.ra™(2) nmi/Jrle (1) 

S;i-!< Tn!< H t=«n CEI V-] 

it - ti a-kha- i ia - ca -iiu 

tcith one anotlinr they i/iaJe ; 

nisi D.P. As-eur D.P. Accadi it - ti 

iKe nwn of Amyria [ojirf] Accad tcith 

a-kha- i ib - Ym, - khii 

one another Inijpcked, 

is - tu till Bit - La - ri sa il - la - an 

From the mound of Hit-ban which [ix'] above 

-en H [o] 

alu Za- biiv 
the city of tlie Zub 

a- di tuJ aa D.P. Ba - ta -a-iii va 

to the mound of liutani and 

sa D.P. Zub- da -iii cudura ya - ein - ii 
of the city Zaldani ' a lioimdury-tine they made 

■ Both Bil-bori mid Zabilaiii vitu situated near the Loner Zab, tbs Caprus 
of elaaaic&l geogroi>herg. 



^ 


^■1 


■ 


i:! 


Ssiclirmoii, Halmy of Aui/na and Ji^filBP 




13. 


[- ^] tEir T H <M El -J^ Jr 

ilia tar - tei D.P. D.P. Salliin-ma-mi-emp 
D.P. Afl-eur 


« 

'sar 


14. 


n ~T St] cE 5?<7 eE? ^'i « 

D.P. D.P Snbii- p«l -idilin- na '.or 

Civni - du - ni - as 
Car-ttitniyat 


D.P. 
of 


15. 


kliu - ub - t!i 'eu - lu - um 
fnmdtiip [miq alliamt (2) 


E! 




B» - nm - ra 

eontj'Ute (1) 


i 


. 16- 


1^1 -W T!?!<V- E^niEJ^ --- 

it - ti a-klm-i is -cu-im ina tar 
ici'fA <nie another theij made. In the 

T H <rET t]'^\ « [\* -V] 

D.P. D.P. Samm-ma-im-oi.il- mr D.P. AB-.m- 
of SJtalinaneser Hnff of At.^ijria, 


1 


him belong* the Black Obelisk vrhkh rccordu the tribute of Jebu of Sunam. 
An inBCriplion of hi. at the wureeB of the Tigris pve. an acooimt of hii defeat 
of a ronfi-'derarj which llenhadad of Damoaoiu had fonaed, and which iacladed 
Ahab of Israel. 
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"• [T -r *] >=¥ si<T a? ►^r « V 

D.P. D.P. Nabu - i>al - icMin - na 'ear D.P. 
Neho-pal-idditia king of 

Cani - du - ni - aa mat - an e - tflir - bu 
Ciir-dimitjas his tUath constrained him. 

„. [J „i cjn ^ ^ ^ tf i-* ]} cET I 

D.P. D.P. Mnnidnc-Biim-iddin ina cuasi abi-8u 

Merodach-tum-iddin on the throne of hi» father 

tlTT^ [H 

yu - Bib 



D.P. D.P. Maruduc-bi] - u - 'aa - a - te aklni-sn 
Mero<inch'btl~uM,te hit brother 

<is I ta -^v wtn 

itti-8n ip - pal - cit 
againtt him rf voiced: 

»■ ■ . • ai<ST M sT - V ~B 'tld <IcT [=*] 

. . da -bav lu -its-bal D.P. Ac - ca - di - i 
. . Ae took; lit /a<*rf (>/ Jfcad 

1 .1. [:s:! hft ^m •* --IT -.^rr t -i 

mal - mal - is i - zu - zu D.P. D.P. 

airon^ly In had fortified. 

<T=T Ef ■j^ *r « \' [-JP] 

Sallim-ma-iiu -esir Bar D.P. As-8ur 
Shalinaneser king of Aeni/ria 



« - na .li - r. - ni - ti aa D.P. D.PJ 


Maraduo- Bum - iddiji ■ 

■ Merodac/i-suin-iiltlia ^H 


■.or D.r. Corn - <lii - ili - a. il - lie ^ 


D.P. D.P. Manidiic - l)il - u - '»» - a - to satru 
Mermlach-hct-Ksate the liiir/ 


A4f [■*-] J| 

iiii - kut ■ 
l.e tieir. T 


bil- tsiibi bil klii- di sii it - ti -an i - duo 
ihe ca/ituiiii', the rebeh,^ who \jrere\ with him lie amot 


2«. [- 1^4^] ^ ]} <g[ c^rf -4- ECTT <© 

iim Tig -g!ib-a- d Bab - ihi 
In CtahalL, Babylon, 


"■ [ES s=iEU <i& Hike H :p b??!] 

Bar- sip - ci uiki eb- ua 
[ajtrfj Borsippa Bocrijicee he inmlc* 


Then follows another lacuna ; the text begins again a 
f.iUowe :— 


' LitoraUj " Lord (b) of Sin." The word is regorded u ft compound, uid « 
cOQSoquontlj ie in the (iogular. 

' ThiB is restored from tlie account vrhioh the Mng givcB of his Babjlonj* 
expedition upon the BUck Obelisk. 


« •■ 






r J/infori/ of AsKyria and h'a/'i/loh 



nisi aal - lu - tc; a - iia as - ri - au 

nifti [anif] fpoil 

yu - tir 

Ae broiujhl Iiark ; 



gi - 11,1 

permaiteitt (1) 



o So»rf(2) 

cm= 4ise I y- 

yii - cin -«u- nu 
he fixed for them. 

njai D.P. As-Bur D.P. Cam - iln - ni - aa 

The iMn of Assi/ria [aniQ of Car-duniyas 

it - ti a-khft- i ib - ba -kbu 

with one another traffi.cked, 

mi -its- ru t;i -klni-niu 'aibba'a yu - cin 

A hoiiudary in common of neveiity [fuji^iu]- /i« estahlUJied, 

' Km Ef] 

lua -ma 

(U follows : 

I I connect iiku with «*art " fetton " (amich's Assurhanipol, 44, 46). The 
loot it ptt?!'' t>»*^ " '*' CDnatrain." Aiebal is from tho common 3XyM' 

* The catjHi wai equol to about aeven milci. It wu ciUli>d iw2ii ia AM/rian. 
iBUon of the ircrd in this passage is verj anomaloUB ; and it is poBsible 
Hut mittni in the eingular maj mean a " bouiidarj-Btone." In this caee a 
tTTT^ or fHnmnf ("cubits ") maj hiiTo dropped out of the text in coneequenco 
at tjie soma cliaracter followiag ininiedialel; j and the inscription nhiuh ia 
tiKnKrribed in tlie siiccoeding Unas would then h&Te been wiittmi upon the Etono 
or <rri\r) in question. 



■t» 



nf Atnyria and Haln/lot. 



Bubu arc - ii sa iiia D.P. Ac - <:a - ili . . 
"May Hie prince kfrea/ter who in Aaead 



the plunder 



yu - sa - ca - nu - bu - va 

shall appoini it and 

<iir tjD3 H< 

ci - eit - ti ..... 

of congiieat [? ehall cany off^ 

T. E<E< 2U )H E! Vi ^] m ^] ^T 

lil - dhu - ur -va a- na abn Da - r& 
vrrite, and to tliU iTucriled 



etone [? which conltrint] 

'■ -Eld T? Tf El y- ET !i ►^r -ET ET ¥ 

ca - ai -ma-nu-va a - na la -ma-se 

the ordinance and to th« tacred image*' 

elHriLET V] 

c - lat - 8U sa 
above it which 

». eim ET T! ■s^ >=T? m -tn ^ r- et -et v ■ ■ • 

nm -ma- a - nn e -klia- zu IiB-ni&-va la sa , , . 
the army hat inscribed may he listen, and 



> Lamaie ie Acculiui, BCd u Tariooslj written lamma, lamara, and tamatm. 
Il it difficult to B>j vhothEr it denotM tlis Rgiurei of th« bnlli or of the lion* tkal 
gu&rdtid tho A.H7riui iwkcea. lit tlio Sjllabuy 1. 171, it J» Imiulated bj tihi, 
the Heb. *TI^ "a apiTit," <u ia Dcut. xnil, 17). 
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til - na - ti D.P. As-eor lidh - hi - lu a - na 
the Inwa of Assyria may^ they protect to 

*n- [<ww<iEi] 

yu-me ar - ci 

future days. 

ea D.P. Sn-me- ri D.P. Ac - ca - di - i 

May he who Sumir [unJ] Accad 

tsi - rftT 
(jAu// r«/f) 

li -pft-Bo- ra aiia ca -lis gi]>- ra - ti 
interpret \lhe}n\ fully [to] the peo^ile."^ 

Here the tablet finally hreaks off. The ends of the lines 
&-hich be^ the whole Iiiatory have also been discovered, 
^hey are as follows : — 

-^1 •-•^, na-Aggur (?part of a royal name). 

^ EII^ ^T' W"'^''"'" "'1^ made liiin." 

3 T t^T T^, su ad-nie "him the men," 

i ^yj, khu. 

,'. *y y«- IJ yj m|<, [l'i«] ^l*-ni^ «()irl((, "tl) fiifort- 

daye." 
I) V II STT' *" '^'^■"'■" "who tlio iin;mory." 

■ Cipmti rather mouu " tribe* " thvi " people," sad is thorefore porticolsrlj 
«ppiicttblc> lo UntijIunlB with ■!■ lidU'rogeiiDOU* [lopulBtiuu, and ila two luHiii 
clitiiioiu into Iho Suiuiii and ths Accodi. 
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' ■ mm ►^r --t< -mi] ^vi "-"^ '^ 

" laws [aud] or<liiitiiict'." 

« ET EE *T- jgj <En -n<T. 

"and tlic-y ccmqiiered thu wliolo." 

» [tiPs-TH-EiPjr[-r<. 

"fiiniier kings." 

10 tl *f "-££!. iMMil^iu "tliey were taken." 

II ^m CEf. 'W'-ai/ "/if opprcxacd." 

Fragmentary as they are, the historical notices just given 
enable ub to fix the relative age of the Aaeyrian and Bal:^- 
loiiian kingH from ABBiir-bil-niei-eu downwards, A brick 
legend teUs ua that Puiiil was the grandson of Assuf- 
yiiballadb, and we find from inacriptions of Kileh Shergat 
that Pudil was the grandfather of Shalmaneser the father of 
Tiglatb-Adar. Tho latttr conqnorcd Babylonia, and probaHy 
eBtablished a Semitic (Assyrian) dynasty there, in the room 
of the CaBsite, Now a seal which belonged to Tiglath-Adar 
was carried off in war to Babylon 600 years before the cap- 
ture of this city by Sennacherib. Consequently, if we can 
depend upon the statement of Sennacherib, Tiglath-Adar 
will have lived more than 1300 B.C. It is plain, therefore, that 
the date (B.C. 1273) nsually assigned to the commencement J 
of the AsB^Tiau dynasty of Berosus, as reported by Eiisebiu»4 
(CHiron. Grteco-Arraeno-Latin, Ven. 1818), is too late, and wqI 
must either suppose that between the more than suspicioiutl 
PhuluB, with whom the forty -five Assyrian kings ai'e said to I 
end, and the era of Nabonasear, several years elapsed, or elaef 
that the eighth dviiasty of eight Assyrian kings have nothing I 
to do witli Babylonia (as indeed is shown to be the case by J 
Ptolemy's Canon and tlie Monuments), or. lastly, that the J 
numbers which we get at second and third hand fi-om Beroeus 1 
cannot be tru8te<L It is true that the use of the cuneifoim t 
characters was continued long after the age of the Chaldean ] 
historian, as M. Oppert has discovered a cuneiform inscrip- { 
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1 which coutaiDs the name of a Parthian king ; ' but it may 
I qnefitioned whether he had any means of knowing the 
seise dates of the early eoveieigns and dynaetieB of his 
(untry. It will be noticed that no mark of time whatsoever, 
yond that of mere succession, occiirB in the tablet which 
s been translated above, and that the date assigned by 
icherib to the plunder of Tiglath-Adar's seal is a round 
mber. If, again, we are to idoutify Khammurabi and his 
Bsiie fiiicctJseoi'M witli the Arab dynasty of Beroeus, the nine 
tonarchs, of winch tlic latter makes it consist, must be largely 
Teaeed. since nine royal names occur in a fragment which 
counts the dynasty of Khammurabi, and to these have to 
b added Cara-indas and the sovereigns that followed him. 
the other hand, Herodotus (i, 95) confirms the length 
hich Berosiis assignH to his Assyrian dynasty (526 years), by 
lying that the Assyrians ruled over Upper Asia for 320 
while, as a set-off against the roimd number liOO, we 
»ve the precise dates of 701 years, which according to 
eser I. elapsed between the foimdation of the 
tuple of Anu and Rimmon at Assui- or Kileh Shcrgat by 
8-Himmon and his own restoration of it, and of 418 
I which the Baviau Inscription states was the interval 
ween the defeat of Tiglath-Pileser hy the Babylonians and 
icherib's invasion of the latter countiy in B,c. 692. 
bdiir-Nanthuiidi the Elamite, again, is said by Asaur-bani-pal 
) have "oppressed Accad" lti35 years before liis own con- 
lUest of Elaui, while we possess a yearly chronological record, 
ept by the names of the annual archons, from the reign of 
mon-nirari at the beginning of the ninth century down- 
rsrds: and there seems no reason for doiibting the state- 
ment of Simplicius (Comment, in Arist. de C'ebIo ii, p, 123) 
that Ealhstheues, the friend of Alexander, sent to Aristotle 
(B.C. 329) the astronomical observations which had been 

Iide at Babylon for 1903 years previously. Tlie date is 
rroborated by Pliny (H. N. vii, 57), who tells us that obser- 
.tions of the stars had been rccorfled at Babylon on baked 
: 



^itanga il' Arrliinloiiie Eg^lUaa'-'l -JM.vrjciiM, !•' fajcipule, pp. 83-29. 
iliscoterj ie confiruieii bj tLe tablets found bj Mr. Smitb, dat(<d in the reign 
An»he». wliicii iiK'ittioii Iwn trne, Qreck and Fnrthisn. 



bricks for 490 years, accorJing to Beroeiis and Kritodi 
before the mythical era of Phoroneue, or 720 years acci 
to Epigeites. At the eame time, the aetronoiwical tablets wl 
have come down to us coutain no chronological referent 
and the inscriptions of the early Chaldean kingB do not men- 
tion the regnal years of the occurrenoea which they record. 
The campaigns of Sargon I. for instance, are wholly undated 
except astrologically, and such dates as are fmind in monu- 
ments which belong to the reigns of Rim-[Sin?] and Kham- 
raurabi are events like "the capture of Carrak," or "the 
excavation of the Tigris." Had the treaties preBcr\'ed in the 
tablet above translated been originally dated, the dates, we 
should expect, would have been copied, as in the case of " the 
second year" in the notice of Tiglath-Pileser's campaign; 
and the omission is the more strange, since not only had the 
Assyrians, at the period when this historical synopsis was 
written, become conscious of the value of precise marks of 
time, but private contracts from an early epoch had carefully 
noted the regnal year of the king in whose reign they were 
drawn up. No doubt the want of accurate dating was first 
felt in legal transactious. All this makes me doubt whether 
wo can place full confidence in any of the ntmaerical figures 
which are given to us, when these relate to a distant past, 
much less in the numbers excerpted fi-om BeroeuB which we 
are unable to verify at first hand. If an exact chronological 
record were preserved anywhere, it would be in the temples 
where the lapse of time might be marked by the suceeseion 
of priests. It is noticeable that the valuable inscription of 
Rimmon-nirari, the great grandson of Assmr-yupallailh, lately 
(liscoverecl by Mr. Smith, is dated in the eponymy of Shal- 
manunis ; showing that ah-eady at this early period the dates 
of Assyrian history could be accurately determined. 



7a. ■ 



AdiVitional Note. — The recent discoveries of Jlr. Smii 
described in his letter to the Daihj Tele/jraph, May 14th, 1873, 
prove that the king who overthrew Nazi-lmgas and restored 
Curi-galzu to his father's throne, was Uel-nirari the eon of 
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Assiir-yupalladh. The stone tablet from Eileh Sherghat, re- 
ferred to above, states that Bel-nirari " destroyed the army 
of the Cassi, and the spoil ol his enemies his hand captured." 
The consequence of the intermaniages between the royal 
families of Assyria and Babylonia was that the grandson of 
Curi-galzu, Merodach Baladan, the son of Mili-sikhu, bears a 
Semitic name. Rimmon-pal-iddin, supposing the restoration 
is correct, would have been the successor of Merodach- 
Baladan. 
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NOTE ON THE NEW MOABITE STONE. 

There being in the first Volume of the TraDsactiona ] 
(page 328) a sliort paper by Mr. B. G. JenldnB " On the 
ao-callfd New MoablU Stone," — a subject which excited some 
attention at the time, — it has been thought desirable to , 
preserve in these pages a ti-anslation of it, which was fur- 
nished by our late learned Hon. Member Prof. Levy of J 
B real an. 

ARAMjVIC, 

N2mDN iti?''ny -a 

Tiny i^rh) -ay n 

TnnN NJniDN 

" This is the mouument of 'Abd-malchu son of 'Obaiau, 
"the Strat^gos, whi;;h his brother 'Amrn the Stratfigoal 
" made for liim." 

This translation differs in some particulars from the 
earlier version of Prof. Levy, printed in the Zeitstihrift der 
Deutscheu Morgeul. Gosellschaft, vol. xsv, p. 429. Pro£ 
Renau of Paris has giveu a better reproduction of thoi 
inscription in the Journal Aaiatique for the current yearj: 
p. 313. His reading is — 

Aramaic. 
■dSo -ay i^E^ Ml 

TTinM MJn-IDN 
TratwlaUon. 

" This is the monument of 'Abd-malchu, the son of J 
" 'Obaisu, the Strategos, which his brother Ya'maru the i 
" Strategos got erected for him." 
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DATE OF THE FALL OF NINKVEH, 



BEGINNING OF THE REIGN OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
AT BABYLON, B.C. 581. 

By J. W. BosANQUET, P.B.A.S., Trmmrer. 

Smd Itl Julg, 1873. 

With reference to my treatise toncemiiig Cyrus tho 

Second, or Cyrus eon of Cambyses who overthrew Babylon, as 

distill guished from Cyrus father of Cambyscs wlio couquered 

-Astyages and married his daughter Amytis (Vol. I, p. 183), 

ill which I have taken for granted that the forty-three years' 

»-eigii of Nebuohadnezzar at Babylon began with the month 

!Nisan B.C. S81, and ended on some day in the year 538, and 

tave also made use of this reign as a well founded period in 

framing my scheme of Scripture clironology — it has been 

euggested to me that I should state clearly upon what 

y authority I venture to make this assumption, in opposition 

^Blo the generally accepted authority of Ptolemy's Canon, 

^■nchich places the first year of Nebuchadnezzar in B.C. ()04. 

^■1 will endeavour therefore to respond to this suggestion. 

^B The question is oue of no small interest and importance. 

^pFor if it is true that Nebuchadnezzar began to reign in the 

year B.O. 581, Evilmerodach his successor must according to 

Beroeus have begun to reign in 537, Nereglissar or Nergal- 

sharezar in 534, and Nabonidus or Nubonahid in 529. So 

that tlie seventeenth year of Nabonidus, in which year Cyrus 

marched against Babylon and besieged it, must have been 

the year B.o. 513 ; and the Cyrus who then deposed him must 
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have been Oynia eon of Cambj'aes, as Xonoplion relates ; not 
Cyrus father of Cambysee, as misuiiderstowd by Herodotus. 
The proclamation of Cynie also, at the beginning of the 
Book of Ezra, that the Temple of Jenisalem should be 
rebuilt, must have been issued by the eon of Oarabysee, in 
the year B.C. -"ilS, not in 538, or 53(> ae commonly supposed. 
All which is powerfully supported by the following inscrip- 
tion,' proving the existence of a second Cyrus: "Cyrus [the 
king] who has taken care of the temples of Bit Saggath 
anil Bit Zida, the son of Carabyses the powerful [king] 1 
am he." 

It is stated by Bcrosus the Chaldean historian, wbc wrote 
soon after the death of Alexander, tliat Nebucliadnezzar 
came to the throni.' of Babylon almost immediately after 
the full of Nineveh. For Abydenus, copying from Berosns, 
writes thus: — "After him (Snrdanapahis) Saracua reigned 
over the Assyrians, and when he was informed that a great 
multitude of barbarians had come up from the sea to attack 
him" (that is the army of Pharaob-Necho, which had pro- 
bably landed in the bay of Acre'), "he sent Busalossor' 
his general to Babylon. He however, with the intention of 
revolt, having married bis son Nabucho dross or to Amuhea 
daughter of Aatyages ( As ti bares ?), the piince of the Medes, 
immediately marched against the city of Ninus, that is 
Nineveh. When Saracua was informed of all this be biuTied 
the royal palace of Evoritus,' and Nabuchodrossor cuine to 
the throne of the empire and surrounded Babylon with (^ 
strong wall."' ^fl 



' Inacription an s brick found at Seiikerch, in Lower Clia1<Iea, by Ur. IJoftw 
in 1850, and rend bj Sir H. Ranliiuon. 

' Berusus lu aiiotlier passage, quoted' bj Joiephiu (Con. Apian, i, IS), qwai* 
oC the goronior ol' Kgjpt (Nircho) hnying at IJUa time rcTolled from Babjlmi. 

' Na-buaaloasor, or Nabopalasuu-, fullier of Sebucbadnoiiar. 

' Probiibly "Bitriduti tbo prirnte pal»ce of Hinoreli ;" loe Smith's jljaur- 
banipal, pp. 308, 825. 

' Pont qiif^m (SurdaiiDpnlbiiu) Samciin in Aaajrios reguavit ; et quum com- 
pertum liabiuBBpt nmltitudinem barbaronim maiiroam B man pxtiae nt inipelum 
faceret, ButaloBioruni duoem tonf^atim Babjloneni raisit. Itlc aulpin mneiiio 
rcbellioiiis iiiiU>, AmuUejui Aatjagjis Mcdi fumiUie prinuipig filiua Kabiubod- 
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While Abydeuiie liaa ihwa related the proceediiigH of tlio 
L fcing of Biib^tdii at the time of the deetnictioii of Nineveh, 
1 Herodotus has related the proceedings of tho kiog of Media, 
I hiA ally, thuB : — " Phraortes being dead, he was siiceeoded by 
f his sou Cyaxaree (cailod Astibures by Ctesias) grniidBon of 
I Deioces. Tliis ie the king who was carrying on war with 
I the Lydians when day became niglit, in tlie midst of one of 
their battles. Having t-olleetcd all hiB forcee he inarched 
against Nineveh, intent upon revenging his father's death, 
and also upon destroying the city. He conquered the 
Aseyrians in battle, but while I>esieging Nineveh a large 
army of Scythians, under the command of Madyes son of 
Protothyes came upfni him. 'llie Medes having been con- 
quered in battle by the Scythians lost the empu'e of Asia " 
(Herod, i, 103, 104). And now Herodotus mentions a leading 
fact, which modern historians attempt in vain to reconcile 
with the common chronology, but which ho repeats not lees 
than three times, that " the Scythians held the empire of 
Asia for twenty-eight year«, and then lost all by lieentiousnesB 
and negloct. Oyaxares and the Medes having ijivited them 
(that is their leaders) to a banquet, slew th" greater piu-t of 
thtsn while in a state of intoxication. Thus the Medes 
recovered the empire, and all that they before were masters 
of, and then took the city of Nineveh " (Herod, i, 106). 

The facts here related by Abydemis and Herodotus, 
concerning Nebuchadnezzar son of Nabopalaesar, and the 
capture of Nineveh by Cyaxares son of Phraortes, appear to 
have been known also to the writer of the Book of Tobit, 
who relates that before Tobit lUed, " he heard of the destruo- 
tion of Nineveh, which was taken by Nabucliodonosor and 
AFBuerus," that is, liy Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxares. 

Thus, the accession of Nebuchadnezzar to the throne of 
Babylon forms an important epoch in Assyrian, Babylonian, 
and Median chronology. The empire of Nineveh was then 
6Dall7 destroyed, and Babylon and Media, having divided 

KMsororaofflio iiion.-m despondit. Ac deindc pn)UDUadi9M(l^ii>Bc<<«lerat oggradi 
Niuum, id e»t Ninive. Ciua uulem da his uninibiis ocrlior est faof.ua Saraciia 
tt\. ec/aenaoa^t regiaiu aulniu Etoriti. Xabui')ioi!roasoriii vera accipl^na regni 
iiuptrium ralido luuro Bsbvloiii'm tinlit. -Euseb, Armen. Aiiili.. p. 27. 
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the spoil, l>ecame for a time two independent and con- 
federate kingdome. The reign of Nebuchadnezzar ia also 
interwoven with Hebrew and Egyptian chionology ; for the , 
prophet Jeremiah, who was alive when Nineveh 
destroyed, speaks of the " fourth year of Jehoiakim the son 
of Josiah. king of Judah, which was the first year of 
Nebuchadnezzai- king of Babylon" {Jerem.* xxv, 1) ; that 
is his first year when placed in command of his father's 
armies. Jeremiah also speaks of the " army of Phaiaoh 
Necho king of Egypt, which was by the river Euphrates, 
in Caruhemish, which Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
smote in the fourth year of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah 
king of Judah " (xlvi, 2). 

The position of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar has there- 
fore to be adjusted in conformity with the chronology of 
these five separate nations, each of wliich had its own 
independent system of reckoning: and any system of 
reckoning which does not harmonise with the authentic 
chrouoltigy of theso five nations must be incoirect. Let 
us begin with an examination of the Hebrew reckoning. 



I. — The Ili-.hrew Date of Nelutehadnes^c 



I Efiffn. 



There is one cardinal date in Hebrew chronology which, 
by means of astronomical and historical records found at 
Nineveh, has been fixed beyond dispute ; that is, the forty- 
eighth yeai' of the reign of Azariah, or Uzziah king of 
Judiih, which, according to these records, as I shall show, 
must have fallen in the year B.C. 538, Now, if we set down 
the reigns of the kings of Judah, as counted in the Book of 
Kings, downwards from the forty-eighth year of Uzziah, so 
fixed, to the fourth of Jehoiakim, which latter year we have 
seen was concurrent with tJie year in which Nebuchadnezzar 
took command of his father's anuy, we fijid that the follomng 
year, or year of his accession after his father's death, was 
B.C. 581, thus: — Uzziiih reigned in all fifty-two whole years, 
and died in his fifty-third year, according to the above 
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reckoning, in B.C. 734, bis son Jotham having been already 


associated with him on the tlirone, and holding the reigns of 


government. 




Jotham 


reigned K! years from b.c. 734 


Ahaz 


16 ., 718 


Hezekiah 


2il „ 7(12 


Maiiasseh 


55 „ ()73 


Amon 


2 „ G18 


Josiah 


., 31 „ t;i6 


Jeboiakim 


„ 11 » 585 



So that the " fomih year of Jehoiakim son of Josiah king 
of Judali. which waa the first year of Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon," B.O. 582, was the year in which Nebu- 
chadnezzar smote the army of Phanioh-Nccho by the river 
Euphrotes in CarchemiBh, and the following year, B.C. 581, 
in which Nabopalaesar his father died while he wan in 
Egypt, was the year of his accession, the government 
being carried on in his name at Babylon till his return, 
as related by Berosiis.' 

This series of dates in connection with the reigns of tho 
kings of Jndab ia thus accm-ately determined by means of a 
solar eclipse registered at Nineveh on the 15th June, B.c. 763, 
in the year when Pur-o!-«iiIhe, - or Biu^agale* was archon 



' "Nnnciatum en patri sjiu Nabupalmro, Sotrapem prEfeutoruni jirimmn 
.£gjpto et porUbuB Sjria el Fhmiucin rogiooibua priEpoaituiii, ouurerais plm- 
retrii rebelluao. Et quaniun ipse oaa kptua crat ad (hostdm) punieudtuu, 
conjregBTit trwliilitque partem «liquani eiercitua in maiius filii mi Nabiichod- 
roHOn, qui tunc jam Btato i-aleiu erat, rt. advepsiis oiim miiil. Profectiu est 
NabochodroBMrruB, ct acio inatrucla tum pnxUloro niDfEreaiui nt, rii-ilque : et 
regionem denuo ut siil«a jam inde erat in regii[ sui ditioiiem r«dogit. Ac sub 
id t«mpiu erenit iit Nabupalaarus ejiu pater morbum coatiaheret. in Babvlonis 

urbe.et Tilamfiiiiret postqiminregnaMCtantiis XUX (cMOinv mwo) " 

" Qutim mil audiviwet NabuDodraiBonu post multum temporii patrii obiUitn, 
rebut in terra ^gjptioram aliarunique regioiiiim ordiualia ot oorapuaitis, aHiif 
Judnia ut Phomicibiu ao Sjria, ut gentibuM in ^gjpto oaptivio, quibuadaDi 
amiconun coioinendalii), ut eus cum gratis aroiatuTHi copiis, nee noii prvdam el 
(UpeUcctilem apparatiunque Babjlonem depoiinrent i ipse iter ^ioug, pertonil 
(Sabjlonem) rpperili]ue (tqhoIb a. Chalda.'ii administntta, rogniiiuque sibj a 
lam ronim nobili adsfrratLun."^Eusel}. Armeu. Auch., pp. ^3, 33. 
' Oppert. ' Smith. 
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eponymous in Aesyria 


, juBt eighteen yeare beforo the acco^H 


Bion 


of Tiglath-pUeaer in B.C. 745, thus— ^H 




Rawlineon's Asgi/i 


at Nineveh. ^| 


763 


Bureagale, 


Prefect of Oozan. Eclipse of the Sua 4^| 
Sivas. EHrthqimke'iutbecitj-of Libm. 


762 


Tabu-bil, 


Piefert of Amidi. Earthquake at Libau. 


761 


Nabu-mukin-ak, 


Piefect of Nbua. Eftrthqtinke at Arbak*. 


760 


Lagibu, 


Prefect of Qnii. Earthquake at Arbak*. ^_ 


759 


iQU-asBur-emiir, 


Prefwt of Arba-U. EartJiqaake at GoEan. ^H 


758 


Bel-tsggil, 


Prefect of Isana. Laud at rest. ^H 


7B7 


Ninip-iddia 


Prefect of Kurban. ^^H 


756 


Bel-kaaidua, 


Prefect of PamuQDH. ^H 


756 


GUu, 


Prefect of Mikiuis. ^H 


754 


Niuip-Bezib-ani, 


Prefect of RIiuuru. fietum from EUiuar. ^| 


753" 


Assur-nirari, 


Tlie King. ^1 


762 


Ssjnai-el 


The Tartan. ^^H 


751 


Mantd uk-salim-aimi 


, Prefect of the Palace. ^^H 


750 


Bel-dayan, 


Chief of the Gunuchi. ^^^^H 


749 


SMQKs-itUlik-Bun, 


The Tukulu. ^^^^H 


749 


Vul-bel-ukin, 


The ^^^^^H 


747 


Sin-sallim-anai, 


Pi'pfect of BAzajipA. ^i^^^l 


746 


Nei^-uazir, 


Prefect of Nazihiiia. Earthquake at CaUk 


745 


Nabu-bel-uzur, 


Prefect of Arbaka. 

TukiiJti-pal-zara (Tiglath-pileaer) aficeud 
the throne 13th day of lie Snd aion 
C.impaign in Babylonia in 7th mouth. 


744 


Bel-dajan, 


Prefect of Calali. 


743 


Tukulti-pal-zara, 


The King. 


742 




The Tartan. 


741 


Bel-karrau-bel-uzur. 


Prefect of the Palace. 


■ 740 


Nabu-elir-djmi, 


Chief of the Eunuchs. 


I 739 


Sin-taggU, 


The Tukulu. 


■ 73S 


Vul-bel-ukin, 


The Prefect. Tribute takeu of MenabeB 
(king) of Samaria. 


1 


Thus from the 


Assyrian Canon, confirmed by th 


■ rugiatered eclipae, we 


learn that Tiglatli-pileser came to tl 


L 


' Thi. interpretatio 
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irone in the course of the year B.C. 745. iiutl from the 
inala of Tigliith-pileeer, published by Mr. George Smith, 
t&t he received tribute of Mennheni in 738. ' 

We also know from the Secouii Book of Kiiigs (xv, 19), 
lat Menahem, "gave Pul," the predeceaaor of Tiglath-pileser, 
a thousand Uvlents of silver that his hand might be with 
1 to confirm the kiugdom in his hand": and that "inthe 
rty-ninth year of Azariah, or Uzziah, king of Judah " {tliat 
I ID the course of that year) " began Menahem to reign over 
irael, ten years in Samaria." 

If then we place the last regnal year of Pul in B.C. 74(1, 
ad aiiBume that he had placed Menahem on the throne in 
47, which was in the thirty-ninth of Uzziah, the year B.O. 
;38, or eighth year of Tiglath-pileser, will have been con- 
!^nt with tht' forty-eighth of Uzziah, and niuth year of 
Laheni, as I have said. 

As regards the eclipse of 15th June, B.C. 763, Mr. Hind 
rites: — "lu the actual state of our knowledge it is the 
mdnut a quo for researches on the historical eclipses: and 
believe I am correct in saying that its value, in au aetro- 
1 point of vi^w, is greater than that attaching to thu 
imous eclipse predicted by Tliales to tho loniana, as men- 
tioned by Herodotus."^ 

This invaluable record was fiist discovered by Sir 
Henry Bawlinsou, and announced to the public in the 
Athenteum of the 18th May, 18(J7. From henceforth the 
eclipse of June, B.C. 7(J3, must bo accepted as tho foundation 
date upon which the whole scheme of dates connected with 
the Je^vibih monarchy is to be h'amed : in substitution for 
tliat erroneous date of the proclamation of Cyrus, B,c. 538, 
jfrom which they have been cjilculated upwards, even to 
luB day.' 

' Zeitsohrift fiir Agyptisube Spmrlii', Janunrj, 1861). 
' Ajtronorairad Hegiitor, No. 117, Sppt. 1873. 

■ 9ee Comroeatarj on Kim, SpcukHr's Bible, 1873. In the Jourtud ol' tliu 

d AiUtie Society. Vol. »t, Port 2, 18S5, tliB wriU'r poiiitud out how thu tact 

9 taking of Iribuln from Mcnnhom by Tiglath-pileeur in B.C. 738, then 

kitieil, iNjofirmed tlie reckoning of IheJewislihigtoiwi Demetrius, eo altering 

miy received daCea. 
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By ineHiis of this eclipae aJeo, we learu with prciHsion tlie 
time of two importLint epochs in the reign of Uzziah. 

lat. The date of the last regnal year of Pul 
the Chfildean, '■ king of Aaayria," that is 
the year itnmeiiiate.ly preceding his 
death E.O. 746 

2nd. The date of the first vision of [satab, 
.which fell "in the year thatkiug Uzziah 
died" (IsaiiJi \'i, 1; 7S4 

It was probably some few years before this ditte that the 
prophet uttered that sublime outburst of prophetic poetry 
concerning the glorious exaltation of the Holy Land, " in the 
last dayw": when bloodshed and violence shall cease for ' 
ever within the precincts of the holy mountain : when out of ] 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem : a prediction, by the way, which by no stretch of 1 
imagination can apply to Rome and its Beven hills. (Isaiah ^ 
ii, 2, 3, 4; xi, 9) 

Again, it is interesting to know that this solar eclipse of ' 
June, 763,' must be identified with th«t sudden noonday 
darkness which was foretold by the prophet Amos as about 
to take place, accompanied by tremblings of the earth, in 
connexion with the downfall of the kingdom of Samaria, and ' 
the death of Jeroboam II (Amos vii, 11; viii, 8. 9). For 
Amos wrote " in the days of Uzziah king of Judah, and in 
the days of Jeroboam son of Joash king of Israel, two years 
before the earthquake": that is to eay, two years before the 
extraordinary series of earthquakes in and about Assyria, 
recorded at Nineveh as beginning in the year of the ecHpsa 
of June, 763, and three years after which Jeroboam died, in the 
twenty-sixth year of Uzsriah, B.C. 760. At thia time we read 
that the terror of the inhabitants of JoiTisalem was such. 



' There ia aotliiiig in the rei'ord of this eclipse in the Asajriaii Canon to show 
tliBt it wo* toUl at NinsTcb. The Aaajriui king ttwn reigning jjrob&blj dwell 
■t Colab, or NimrQd. The words of Amos, hoverer, " I will darken tha enrtli in 
tlio ulcftr day," iipcussttrily imply totnlity, The psMi of loUd shndnw, thoreroM, 
probably pissod OTcr Sonmrin and Qalilee, just touching Nimrlld on tlic northern 



Date of the Fall of Ain^reh. 

»t they fled m haste from the «ty, iind betook themselves 

T safety to the valley (Zcch. siv, 4, 5). 
It will be observed that an unusual series of earthquakes 
and about Assyria is registered in the copy of the 

sayriun Canon whii-li records the echpse, in — 

B,a 7G3. Earthquake at Libzn, 

7t)2. Earthquake at Libzii, 

761. Earthquake at Arhaka, 

7fiO. Earthquake at Arbaka, 

759. Earthquake at Gozan, 

followed by the remark in B.C. 7o8, " Land at rest," corre- 

spondiug Well with the words of Ainos (ix, 5), " shall not the 

^earth tremble for this " — " It shall bo tossed up as a flood, 

nd subside like Ihe flood in Egypt." 

The word in the Assyrian inscription is Sik-hu, or Zik-hu, 

i translated by M. Oppert, " revolt," in its secondary 

□se. Its primary meaning was "agitation," possibly from 

yO. " tempestuous," or, as I think, from iHT, " to shake," 

taldee " to tremble," from which, by transposition of letters, 

nyYt "shaking," "agitation," (GeseniuB). Compare also 

»w, to sliake, treitTfu)^, earthquake. Diodorus tells us that 

\ka Assyrians registered eoUpses, earthquakes, and epidemics, 

nd this is the only part of the Canon in which the Zik4iu 

1 found. If the word was intended to represent 

revolts," the Canon ought to be filled with them. 

And here I would beg leave to point out how the rocovery 
f this long hidden record of the earthquakes of tliis period 
ears upon the future history of this world ; reminding those 
rho are willijig to be reminded, that we are plainly told to 
iok for the recurrence of this self-same awful signal in 
iie East, at the self-same sacred spot, and on a utill more 
wful scale : and also marked by a similar literal flight of 
lie dismayed iuhahitants of Jerusalem to the valley, "us 
ed ill the days of Uzziah ": when the feet of that 
and benignant beiug in human form, who left the 
)rld proclaiming the reign of violence and bloodshed 
pon eartli, shall stand again upon the Mount of Ohves 



iiiaiiguratiug peace : when " liviug waters Bhall go oufca 
from Jenisalem." (Ztjch. xiv, 2 — 8.) 

In oppoBition to the foregoing scheme of reckomng^l 
another system of Jewish datt^is has been put fortli uuder th' 
authority of Dr. Oppert, Moiis. Lenontiant, and other FreaokJ 
writers, which runs thus : — 



Death of Jeroboam II .. 


. . B.C. lHi\ 


Death of tlzziuh 


758 


Death of Jotiiam 


742 



The unsoundness of this reckoning' is easily perceive^^ 
when we consider that there ia every reason to believe thatll 
the prophet Isaiali lived till after the accession of EsarhaildiU 
to the throne of Nineveh, in B.C. 680, which is a fixed dat^l 
(Isaiah xxxvii, 38). If, therefore, he had uttered propheciAVfl 
before the death of Uzziah, earlier than 758 as liere siippoee^t.^ 
say at the age of about twenty years, he would appear! 
to have lived for upwards of one hundred years, for wIikiHI 
thei-e ia no authority. On the other hand if he began tai4 
prophecy before the death of Uzziah in B.C. 734, lie maVJ 
have died at the more probable age of between seven^l 
and eighty. 

Again there is another scheme which is supported lyJ 
Niebuhr and Lepeius, the object of which in, by shortening's 
the fifty-five years' reign of Manasseh king of Jiidah t^>1 
thirty-five, to retain Ptolemy's date for the accession HTj 
Nebuchadnezzar, B.C. 604, while rectif)'ing some of the earlieof 1 
dates. Thia scheme, however, may be disposed of with equal If 
facility, if we accept the statement of Herodotus, that Que^n 
Nitocria the mother of NebuchadjieKznr, or Labynetua II, held J 
the reins of government at Babylon just five gcneratioid. I 
later than Semiramis,* that is to aay abcut one hundred anj f 
aixty-six years, according to his computation of three gene^ ' 
rations to a century. For we learn from an inscription i 

' See Lonormatit'i " MamiaJ of the Aiifient Uutory of the East." ISfitf. 
till, i, p. IbQ; and Opperl's Cbronoliigie Bibli4Ue. R«Tue ArchMogiQUSt , 
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he Britisli MiiHeiira, in c<innectiou with a statue of the god 
lo, foiind by Mr. Loftue, and in the Hame collection, that 
Bemiminis, or Sfimmuramnt, was the wife of the predecesBor 
r Tigltttli-pilcBcr, t]iat ia of Pnl, who died about the year 
; 74C, Now the legend conc«niing Scmiramia is, that she 
upmoned, if not niui'dered, her hunViaiid, and that having; 
fiuarried one of the officers about the palace' (proljably 
Nabonasear), she set up her government thenceforth at 
Babylon. Now, if we count one hundred and sixty-six years 
downwards from B.C. 747. the first year of Nabonassar, or from 
B.C 74ti, the last year of Pul, it will lead us, not to the year 604, 
but to the year B.C. 581, that is to the time when NitotTia was 
left a widow by the dwvth of Nabopalaesur, or Labynetus I, her 
husbau4.- And of Nitocris it ia related that, being fenrftil of 
tlie reatlesB spirit and growing power of the Medcs, and 
seeing how Nineveh antl other cities had fallen before them, 
she immediately began to fortify Babylon by a system of 
canals and embankments. This therefore must have 

Itwppened about tlie year B.C. 581, and after the fall of 
Kineveh. and while she was probably carrying on the 
government on behalf of her son Nebuchadnezzar, who was 
tiien much absent from Babylon on warlike expeditions. 
There is yet one other point whicli requires explanation 
l>efore I quit the subject of the Hebrew date of Ncbuchad- 
neiszar's reign, as reckoned in the Bible. We have already 
Been (p. 151) how Josophus, quoting Bero8U«, in his con- 
troversy with Apion, relates that Nabopalassar the father of 
^H Nebuchadnezzar died at Babylon while his son was in Egj'pt, 
^^feftfter a reign of twenfif-nine years. Now, there is no question 
^^P'4}iat Nabopalassar began to reign in the year b.c. 1525, ns 
proved by an eclipse registered at Babylon in his fifth year, 
B.C. 621, But twenty-nine years counted from the year (325 
to the accession of Nebuchadnezzar brings us to the year 
H^ B.C. 596 for the first year of tliis king's reign, a date which 
^B agrees neither with Ptolemy, nor with the system of dates 
^K which I propone. It is accepted, however, by Clement of 
^H .Alexandria, who is a weighty, tlioogh not infalhble, authority. 



I Agntlii. 
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ihte of the Fall of Nu^dk. 

Nevertheless, it id a date wliich cannot poasibly be (xhtocL.-I 
The difficulty of the question anses tVom the ahnost univerealf 
practice of omitting the twenty-eight years of Scythifta' 
dominion from the ordinary schemes of Assyrian chronology,^! 
a period bo emphatically marked by Herodotus by thiioa 
repeating the figures. When these twenty-eight years orA 
inserted, as they must be, between the time of the subjecticm 
of Assyria to the Scythians and the conquest of Nineveh bf- 
the Medea, the difEeulty ooucerniug the twenty-nine yeaiS 
reign of Nabopalassar is thus naturally explained. Nabo* 
palassar, when he revolted from Assj-riii, became not only' 
king of Babylon, but also king of Nineveh in B.C. 625. H» 
was, in fact, the king described in the Book of Juditli 
" Nabuchodonoeor who reigned at Nineveh," Now, it 
in the sixteenth year of his reign over Nineveh that thv 
Scythians came to his assistance and saved Nineveh 
destruction by the army of Cyaxares, who came to avenge his 
father's death, that is iu the year B.C. 610, as will be presently 
shown on the authority of .\bydenus: and twenty-eight 
years counted from thence, exclusive of the tiixteen years of 
reign before their arrival, brings us to the year B.C. 58S, 
when Nineveh was finally destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar and 
Cyaxares, and Saracus perished in the flames. The Iwentif- 
nitte years' reign, therefore, of Nabopalassar spoken of 1^ 
BeroBUs has reference to the twenty-nine years which elapsed 
from the time of his subjoctdou to the Scythians in B.C. 61 ; for 
either the Scythians, or the Babylonians seem to have begun 
to compute a new era in Assyria from the time of Scythian 
occupation, though Nabopalassar still lingered on at Nineveh. 
As, therefore, the twenty-eighth year of this era was B.C. 583, 
so this twenty-ninth year of the era was concurrent with tJke 
year B.C. 582, which was the laBt year of NabopalatiBar in,^ 
Babylon. Again, we have the thirtieth year of the same eiftJ 

I Mr. Oliuton saw oleurlj fbal Sardanspalus was " the eiiuie punon •■ 
Naliuchodonoiior of the Book of Juilitli,"— and reckoned that ho began to 
reign forty-four ycnra before tha destruction of Ninovch. vol. i, p. 277. ThB 
real Lntersal is fortj-two jesrs. If he bad followed Polybisl 
identified SurdanapaJus witli Nabopalassar also, he would haTB coiutt«d fori^. 
two years from b.c. 626, and so haTe arrived at (lie true date of the A 
of Hinereh. 
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I recorded by Ezekiel (i, 1), where he Bpeaks of himself ae 
I being amongst the captivea encamped by the river Chebar ; 
rthat 18 to 8iiy, amongst the captives eent home by Nebu- 
I chuduezzar iu his tust year, B.C. 581, and who were on their 
fr-wray towards BabyUm, while he hastened home with a few 
\ companioua to take the throne (p. 151). Now the year here 
[ referred to by Ezekiel is speuially marked as the fifth year of 
[■ the captivity of king Jehoiakim, '' toCto to 2to? to TrefiirToy 
I T^ <uj(}ia'\oyffia'; toS ffaat\£a>'i Ii»aicfifi," according to the 
Septuagiiit interpreter, that is the fifth year of the subjuga- 
tion of Jehoiakim by Pharaoh-Necho, who changed his^name 
from Eliukim, in token of his vjiesalage, and set hiiu up as 
tribotary kiug. being the year also in which Nebuchadnezzar 
I either dethroned or put to death Necho, jnst before he took 
tlie tlirnue: after wliicli Jehoiakim served /lim. Not, as 
erroneously wintten in the Hebrew Bible, " the fifth yeai- of 
the captivity of king Jehoiachin," or Jechoiuah, which was 
eleven years later.' 

On the whole, then, it is clear that if, as all now admit, 
Xiglath-pileacr came to the throne in B.C. 745, and tliat the 
[ year iu which &Ienahem king of Israel paid tribute to that 
[ Icing was B.C. 738, the only conclnalon which can be arrived 
I at, without altering the Hebrew reckoning as pi'eserved by 
I the priests at Jerusalem, ie, — 

1. That Nineveh was destroyed in the year B.C. 583. 

2. That Nebuchadnezzar counted his reign from Nisan 
E.C. 581. 

ThnB far as concerns the date of the accession of Nebuchad- 
nezzar contained -in the sacred writings of the Jews. The 
same date has also been preserved in Jewish secular history, 
by one who lived in those days of historical inquuy which 
followed tlie establishment of the Greek empire in the East. 
I once more refer to the reckoning of Demetrius, as given by 
Qement of Alexandiia (Vol. I, p. 208-9), who coimted the 
reigns of the kings of Judah upwards from the reign of 
Ptolemy IV, and determined especially the dates of the 
three captivities of Judah and Israel, under Shalmanezer, 



LR eridenUy merelj an innertion of to 



mr]j interpreter. 
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Sennacherib, and Nebuchaiinezzar. From 


vbich we obtaiK 


the following rpsult :— 




B.a ■ 


Hezefeiah . . 


29 ytars 


. 702 \ 


Mauaseeh . . 


55 .. 


. 673 J 


Amon 


2 ., 


. 618 \ 


Josiah 


31 ,. 


616 J 


Jehoahaz , . 


3 months . 


. 686 ^J 


Jehoiakim 


11 years 


585 ^^H 


Jechoniah. . * 


3 months . 


574 ^^H 


Zedekiah .. 


1 1 years 


573 ^^ 



" The last caiTying away of captives 
from Jeniaalein by Nebuchad- 
nezzar," in his twenty-third year, 



559 



But if the twenty-third year of Nebnchadnezaar wae i 
current with the year b.c. 559, his first year in Babyloi 
must have been reckoned from the first month, Niean, 
the year B.C. 581. So that whtther we reckon downwanj 
irom the eclipse record*:*! at Nineveh in B.C. 7liS, 
upwards from the reign of Ptolemy IV in B.C. Hi, 
arrive at precisely the same result, which cannot, thw 
fore, but be correct. 

The only other writer on Jewish history to whom we c 
refer is Josephus. Now Joeephus has indeed adopted a datel 
for the proclamation of Cyrus which no one in these day«j~ 
would be willing to accept, and has so tlirown much conftisionj 
into Hebrew chi-onology. Nevcrtliflces, he has preserved th« 
correct interval between the captivity of the ten tribes, ii 
the seventh year of Hezekiah as he places it, and the i 
year of Cyrus, when the temple of Jerusalem wb 
^ manded to be rebuilt, that is "one hundred and eighty-tw 

K years and a-half," as set forth in detail in the tenth book 

H his Antiquities. 

^M Now, according to Demetrins, the ten tribes were carried J 

^1 away from Samaria 473 years and nine mouths before 

^1 Ptolemy IV, that is in Febniary B.O. 695, the capture of 

^1 Samaria having taken place in B.C. I»96. And this year agrees, 

^M as I have elsewhere shown, with the date of the captivity 

^^ long preserved by the descendants of the ten tribes, that is by 




Caraite .lews of the Crimea,' aa witnessed by eeveial 
ancient tombstones found at Tecljufiikale, which have been 
earned up to St. Peterebiirgh. and whioh are now in the library 
of the Academy, bearing by corapntation the date B.C. 60G. 
If then we deduct 182J yeare from B,o. Febniary 695, wo 
come to August b.c. 514 for the last regnal year of Nabonidue, 
or Nabonidochns king of Babylon ; and in the following year 
B.C. 513, just fifty yoara after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which took place in the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
f!jTua son of Cambysos drove him from the throne, in the 
Heventeeiitli year of liia reign, as Beroeus relates. The 
iiitietceuth year of Nebuchadnezzar therefore was B.C. 5(i3, 
Md his tirst year B.C. 581, as laid down in Vol. I, p. 233. 



Date of the Fall of Niiieveli, an/i Firtt Year of Nebuchad- 
vazar, according to Median Chronology, 



^^P Herodotus has preserved the record of the reigns of the 

^•Siccesaive kings of Media from the time of their first iiidc- 
])tndeuce of Assyria, thus — 

Deioces rL-igned 53 years. 

KPhraortes „ 22 

Cyaxares „ 40 „ 

Astyagca „ 35 „ 



150 years. 



[&d he has told us that Cyaxares was the king who finally 
destroyed Nineveh, and that one of the battles which he 
fought was in the night, that is diuing a sudden darkness 
caused by an eclipse of the sun which had been pre- 
calculated by Thales. This eclipse affords the chief mark of 
rime by wliich Median chronology is to be determined. 

Concerning tliis eclipse, the Astronomer Itoyal, Sir 
George Airy, in a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, 
Feb., 1853, "expressed his ojiiuion that the date B.o. 585 
was now estabHahed for the eclipse of Thales beyond the 
possibility of doubt." Mr. Hind also, who is daily engaged 
1 8(>e riuMiuiilus or Uinw of these lonibsloiiud in Uio Prcliuw to " Mceaiuli LLu 






culciilrttione of this f 



., with the asBistancc of thL- l)e 
lunar imil solar ttiblos of the present 
Astronomical Re^stur of Supt^ 1872; — "This eclipse whiL-h, 
as Hcrndotiis iiifnrnia iia, terminated tho six years' war 
between the Mertes and Lydiaus under Cyaxares and 
Alyattee. when during a battle day was suddenly turned 
into night, has gjeatly exercised bnfli the chronologiat and 
the astronomer, and, altliough misled by imperfect tables of 
the binar motions, they liave fixed upon other eclipses from 
time to time, it has been known for some years past tliat the 
date distinctly assigned by Pliny, (the fourth year of the 
forty-eighth Olympiad), is the correct one," Cyaxares, 
therefore, was living till after the year B.C. 585. And it was 
in this year that Astyages, tho grandfather of Cyrus son of 
Cambyses, married the daughter of Alyattes, as Herodotus 
tolls us (Herod, i, 74). So that the forty years' reign of 
Cyaxarcs could not begin earher than B.C. 623: and tJii 
are in error who would place his accession iii B.C. 634, 
that of Astyages in B.C. 593.' We can gather nol 
certain fi-oni Herodutus couceming the accession of thi 
two kings. His reckoning indeed would lead to the concli 
sion that Cyiiis son of Cambyses conquered his grandfx 
Astyages and put an end to his reign, some twenly-6i 
years after his gi'andfather married, which is some'' 
difficult to believe. 

The tnie reckoning of Median clironology may, however, 
be recovered from what he relates concerning tJie death of 
Phraortes the lather of Cyaxares, who made war uputi the 
king of Nineveh, and was slain in liattle (Herod, i, 109). 
The date of this battle could not of eourse have been earlier 
than the year B.C. ()24, that is to say not earlier than the 
year preceding the earUost possible date for the accesaii 
of his son. The king of Nineveh that slew Phraortes 
therefore Assurbanipal, who reigned not moi-e than forty-two 
years and died in B.C. 62(5. Nur was it during the reigns of 
Saosduchinus and Kiuiladanus at Babylon, the brothers of 
Assurbanipal, and whose joint reigns lasted forty-two ye&r^ 
that Phraortes died. It was therefore somewhere ia till 
' Ravlinaon't Ancient Monarrhiei, toI. 
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ign of Nabopalaeear father of Nebuchadiicuzar, who became 
ig of Nineveh, and also king of Babylon, in B.C. 625, that 
'hraortea wa« elain. 

Now I have already observed that AsBurbanipal, who 
iigned forty-two years, is the same AsByrian king, called 
Acraganes, who reigned forty-two yeare, in the liat of 
ABsyrian kings given by Castor and Abydeiius ; and that 
this ting waa succeeded on thu throDC of Nijieveh by 
Sardanapalu8, who also wae called Thonosconculerus, or 
Machoacolerus, Agaiit I have sliown that Polyhistoi', copying 
■obably from Berosiis, speaks of Sardanapalus as the father 
Nebucha dn e zzar. ' 

ThoDO scon col eruB, or Macho scol ems, is evidently merely 
a cormption of Nabochodonerus, or Nahuchodonozor ; and 
Sardanapalus, therefore, is, aB Polyhistor says, the same as 
Nabopalassar father of Nebuchadnezzar, who began to reign 
in B.C. ('25. and he who ie called in the Book of Judith 
" Kebuchodonozor who reigned at Nineveh." 

Since, therefore, Nahuchodonozor made war with 
Arphaxad, or Phraortes, " who reigned over the Mi;dea in 
Ecbatane," in Ins twelfth year,*B.C. ()14, and slew him on the 
mountains of Ragau, the first year of Cyasares his son was 
'BjC. fil3. And thus wc ascertain with precision the dates of 
MMsession of the four kings of Media : — 

Deioces reigned 53 yeara from B.O. 688 
Phraortes „ 22 „ „ 635 

Clyaxares „ 40 „ „ 613 

Astyages ., 35 „ „ 573 to 539 

As regards the first of these dates, B.O. 688, it is the year 

( ^bich Demetrius has preserved as that in which Sennacherib 

Ki CftiTied off captives from JiidEca to Nineveh, after threatening 

I Hezekiah in his fourteenth year. And Josephua reraarka, 

tiiat it was " at this time that the dominion of the Assyrians 

■was overthrown by the Medes."'' The expression is aome- 



' See Smith*! A«urbitiiipiil, pp. 352-354. 
' " Anno igitcr duodMimD." Vulgalo. — " 
^ Joe, Ant. I, it, 2> 



ifeie" 



wliat too strong. But it marks decidedly the time of tli_^ 
setting up of tlie throne of Doiocee alioiit the year B.c. ti88. 
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As regards the last of these dates, H.c. 539, as marlcijig 
le death of Astjages, it is the Median date preserved 
two copies of the Astronomical Canon of the Kings of 
kliylon and &Iedia: and I see no reason why tliese early 
jords of Median chronology should be set aside by 
tolemy's Canon. On the contrary, I believe that the year 
B. 539 for the death of Astyages. and 538 for the first 
aar of CjTUs over the Medes, are two well-eetablished dates 
nn the eai-liest tradition, and not to be altered. They are, 
think, referred to as well knowu points of time retiuiring 
\ explanation, at the begiuuing of an aprocryphal book 
litteii before the Christian era, which refers to these two 
pgs in succession, thus : " And king Astyages was gathered 
> hia fathers, and Cj-rus of Persia received hia kingdom." ' 
bat ia to say, Cyrus the father of Cambyses who had 
oquered Astyages, and who buried Astyages with kingly 
tuouTs in 539, received the kingdom of Media in 538 in 
IDceBsiou, as havTJig raanied his daughter Amytis, and died 
battle with Tomyria three years after, that is, 536, when 
iriua Hystaepes was alxiut twenty years of age.* 

1 feel uo hesitation, therefore, in fixing the firat year of 
^axares in B.C. 613 ; and in assuming that about the fotu-th 
lar of Ids reign. 610, he was encountered by the Scythians, 
llo fomid him in the act of beseiging Nineveh. The 
fytUans from tJieneeforth obtained dominion in Asia for 
reaity-eight yeai's, till the year B.C. 583 : when the Modes 
fain expelled them and destroyed Nineveh: aooii after 
^ch Nebuchadnezzar began to reign after his father's 
ath, in B.C. 581. 
Thus, as I have before observed (Vol. I, p. 252), the eclipse 
the year B.O. 763 compels us to lower the date of the forty- 
ninth yeai- of Uzziah jnst twenty-five years, from 762 to 737. 
The eclipse of Thales, B.C. 585, leads to the lowering of the 

Ite of the accession of Nebuchadnezzar to abont the same 
tent. And a third eclipse, B.C. G89, also recognised by 
r. Hind as that which occurred in the fourteenth year of 
szokiah, compels us to lower the date of that year from 
L 714 to 68y, just twenty-five years. 
> Bel and tlie Dragon. > Herod, i, 303. 
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III, — Dale of the Fall of Nineveh, and the frtt year ■ 
Nehwihadnezzer, aeeordittg to A»syrian and J 
Chronohff^. 

We have already Been {p. 148) how Abydenua, copyi 
from Beroeus, speaks of Saracus aa the reigning king ( 
Nineveh at the time of the final overthrow of the Aseyi 
empire hy the Babylouiana and Medee : and how SaractUkl 
camt' to the throne of Assyria after the tall of Sardanapalui 
the last of the dynasty of Niui^. From this it appears t 
Saracus must not be confounded with Sardanapalns, as maa^ 
are inclined to do. On the other hand AbydenUB agrees 
witli Herodotus, that an intermediate kingdom had arisen at 
Nineveh between the fall of the Asej-rian and the rise of the 
Median empire. There is another valuable passage inJ 
EusebiuB in which he has preserved fi-om Abydenos 1 
exact date of the overthrow of Sardauapahis. Referring tOrfl 
Abydenus, Eiisebius writes:' — "The Chaldeans thus reckoa 
the kings of their country from Alorus to Alexander. Th^] 
do not profess to relate the particulars of the reign of Nina 
and Semirainis. But (Abydenus) having said so mucli,'i1 
deduces the origin of their history from thence. Ninus, hftl 
aays, was the son of Arbelus, who was son of Cliaalus, ■ 
was son of Arbelus, who was son of Anebus, who was son oiPl 
Babius, who was sou of Belus king of the Assyrians. H0| 
then enumerates the several kings from Ninus and Semir&m 
down to Sardauapalus, who was the last of all the IdngBi^ 
from whom to the date of the first Olympiad was a peri«~ 
of (read 167J years." The iigui'e in the text as it stands is 

1 Hiic pacto Cluldoei biuf rogiouij reges sb Aloni uaqi^e »d Alaiandr 
reccDieiit: <to Nino et Serovmimie nulla ipais cum eat. Hieu a 
jaminde MstoriHi eiordiuiD dacit. Fiut, iuquit, Nlnus Arbcli fiUua. qui Clioalj, 
qid Arbele, cgui Ancbi, t|ul Sabii, qui BpU regia Aaejrionim, Doinde uagiiloe ■ 
Kttio et Semlmmide rcceiuet, usque ad Sardanapiilluni, qui fait omiMNn 
poitTemat : a quo uxjuo ad primum OI;nipiiLilr?m cfficiunter 67 >nt)i Abidenu 
itiLquE dc regno Agsjriorum siugillntiiD ita scripait. At noD ipse •olum, wdet 
Castor in pHmo Chronicorum breTiToIuniine, ad liujiiseicDiplifomuun^llBbaliAl 
quideoi da AjB^iorum regno snurat. — Enseb. Arm. Aitch. 37, S 





C7. Thie however is clearly either an ciTur in tranecribiiig, 
or pertiapB more piNilwbly au intentional alteration made 
■w-itli the view of bringing the reckoning of Abydeuus into 
harmony with the year of acceswon of an earlier Asflj-rian 
king called Snrdiinapiilua {AsBur-Hluiintii-pal), who usurped 
the throne of hie father Shalniauezer II, and gainnd poseeseion 
of twenty-eeven places and their fortreaseB, probably in the 
yeaj B,c. 843, juat sixty-seven years before the first 
Olympiad.' It is unrc-asonable to suppoee that Abydenus 
contradicted himself to the extent of two hundred years in 
two adjoining pasanges : and I am surprised tliat Mr. Clinton* 
should for a moment have entertained such a possibility. 
Abydenus, in the passage before us, is Bpoaldng of Sardauor- 
paluB " the lagt of all the kings," who in the previous passage 
he had placed in the time of Nebuchadnezzar. He must 
therefore have intended to record that Sardanapahia was 
deprived* of the empire of Assyria 167 years after the first 
Olympiad (B.C. 77(i-5), that is to say, in the year B.C. tilO-9 
It must also, I think, he aaeumed that the date 'was so under- 
stood down to the time of Eusebiua, who places the over- 
throw of Nineveli by Oyaxares in the forty-third Olympiad, 
B.C. G08, coimting from the end of the first year of the first 
Olympiad, July, 775. The figure thus restored forms an 
invaluable foundation upon which to reconstruct Assyrian 
chronology, and to reduce into harmony many conflicting 
records concerning it. The power of Assyria, according to 

' Bee Dr. Ilugh. Zeiticlilin flir Agypt. Spraclie. Julj, 1670. Canreming 
tlii* long M. Oppert writea, irom tbo anniilii of lii« brother SBmaB-lIoD, or 
Shnnui'TUl : — "Je dia: SanlnnapBle (A9«UT-diuinia-pikl1u) tratoB un complot 
pcrfide contra loii p^re SBlmnnikaBar, et an Qt eDtrainrr ft il«s inatinota de ven- 
geance, et fmeuta le psja. il prcpara Is ^lerre, et gc conuilia leg bommM d'Aujrie, 
da Ik hjiate et de In bam : il fortifia Ua vitloa . . . et ae pn^pura a Ucrsr combat et 
b«t«iUa. Lea Tilles di>—(jivii>g lie names), 37 locnUl^ et leiir fortereaBoa ao 
reroltifreDt oontro Sslmniiasar roi doa qii»tro regions, mon pJre, et » dfclartreot 
poor SBrdanajnlc. A I'liide dca graiidt dieux, mm mailrea, je lea soumia a tnon 
wnpiiw." — (Bisioire dw rmpirea do ChiJdeo et d'Aaayrie, p. 123). The revoli he 
•apposes to Iidfc laatcd Itvo jvan. I tliiiilt it Ttaa mnetaea, ta «uggeated in 
Appmdti to Suiitb's Aaaurbuuipul, p. 382. 

" Clinton, FbbI. Hell, vol. i, p. 273. 

' Tllia iatlieMpreaaioiiot Klcitnrclinrf :— y^pa TtXturfiaai tpJiaiiiipSavnTiiii^ov 
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thia record, waa deetroyed m the year B.O. 610-9, by the 
victory of tlio Medes over Sardanapalue, as Herodotus also 
relates. Tiie city of Nineveli, however, was not theu 
destroyed. The final catastrophe, Herodotus tclla iia, waa 
delayed for twenty-eight yeara by tho sudden arrival of 
the Scythiaus, who from tbeuceforth held supremacy in 
empire till they were expelled by Cyaxarea in B.O. 583. 

That the firat expedition of Cyaxarea against Niuevdi, 
and the first year of Scythian doniinatiou over Asia, fell 
in the year B.C. 610, is also ascertained with astronomical 
exactness thus : — FerdoGsi, the Persian historian and poet, 
relates that, in tlie reign of Kai-Kaids, or Cyaxares king of 
Media, that king made an expedition against Hamaver, 
which place ia identified with Nineveh, and that at that time 
a battle was fought in the province of Mazenderau, towards 
the foot of the Caspian Sea, aay in latitude 37° N., and also 
that Kai-Kaifis aud his anny were suddenly struck with blind- 
ness, as bad been foretold by a magician. " Thia expedition 
against Ilamaver inentioned in the Shah Naineh," writes Sir 
John Malcolm, "seems to be the siege of Nineveh recorded 
by the Greek writera, who agice with Ferdousi in stilting 
that the operations were intemipted by an invasion of the 
Scythians":' aud this is strongly supported by the fact 
that the battle with the Medes was fuught near the Caspian. 
For Herodotus is very precise in describing the route taken 
by the Scytliians from the Palus Moeotis, or Sea of AzoiF, as 
not altjiig the coast of the Black Sea, but by marching with 
the Caucasus on their right, and entenng Media say through 
the opening between the Caucasus and the Caspian, in 
latitude 41". All agree that the sudden blindness of Kai- 
KaiUs has reference to the darltness of a total solar eclipse : 
and in the year 1853, in the course of an examination of the 
paths of the three solar eclipses of B.C. 610, 603, and 5ti5, 
the only possible eclipses applicable to that foretold by 
Thales, Mr. Airy* htid down the Ime of the eclipse of 
B.C. 610 as not passing over Asia Minor, but north of the 
Sea of Azoff aud over Aatrachan, towards the head of the 



ir J. Maloolm'a Hutorj of Fewia, toI. i, p, £18. 
90 Sir G. Airy'B paper in Pliil. Trans., 18B3. 
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CaepiftQ. But if it is tme that Kai-Kaiila fell under the 
shadow of ii total eclijiBW about the tiuio of his first attack 
upon Niiievth, thia is the only eclipse which could have 
caused the darkness. The true path of the eclipse muet, 
therefore, have been south, not north of the Caucaeue, and 
the date of the expedition neither sooner uor later than 
B.O. 610. 

EusebiuB goes on to state that Castor had written pre- 
cisely to the same effect as Abydenus, as in the following 
extract from the Canon of Castor ; — " The Assyrian Iqngs 
began with Bulus. But since we have no certain tradition 
of the length of hia reigu, we only mention 'the name. The 
begimung of the chronology we calculate fi-om Ninus, and 
we end with the reign (that is the dynasty) of another 
Ninus, who received the empire after Sardanapalus. So 
that the whole period of the dynasty as well as the period 
of each iudividual reign is apparent. And thus we find that 
the whole period covered the space of 1,280 years. This is 
the testimony of Castor." ' Thia passage must have been in 
the memory of St. Augustine when he wrote (Civ. D. xviii) 
— "According to the writings of those who have studied 
chronological history, this empire lasted 1,280 years, from 
the first year in which Ninua began to reigu til! it was 
transferred to the Medes."' If, then, we add 1.280 years to 
the year B.C. filO-t), we find that Ninus and Semiramis (that 
is the first Semiramis of Assyrian history) began to reign 
in the year b,0. 1889. Nothing can be more plain and 
precise than the reckoning of these two chtonotogists : and 
nothing more clear than that Rusebius adopted their reckou- 
iug, as far as regards the date of the fiill of Sardanapalus, 
about the year B.C. t!09-8. 

Again, Eusebius refers to the testimony of Ctesias the 
Cnidian,' contained in his second book, a^ copied by Diodoms, 

■ £u)eb. Arm. Auch., p. 40. 

' Abfdeaus and Caitor do not say tbst tlio cmpin* was then trsoaferred (o 
tbe Medci. 

' Simililer ei iiiquit, et alii regea a p&tre ftliu« imperium ruvopiebact, regno- 
Tmtintqiie B progenio in pmgpniitm luque od Surd nnupall urn. Sab cD mim r«)piuni 
Aaijrionim sd Medaa trans] ntum est. cjuum mille trosentoe ct ntupUua nnnoa 
perdunueet prout Cteeim Cnidius iu SDuundD libro trndit (Eusub. Ai-oi,, p. 11). 



■who also reckona frojii Niutia to Sardaiiapalus, and t 
thiit m his reign the (smpiie wae Imnnjerred to the Med 
after it bad lasted iipwarda of 1.300 years. The exact 
figure, as copied l>y Agathias, is 1,306 years.' And, again, 
St. Aaguatine oonfinos the reukoniiig wliea he wiittw : — " The 
empire was tninsfened to the Medes after about 1,305 years.' 
Augustine, however, endeavours to reconeUt: tliiB reckoning 
with that of Abydeous, by suggesting that Ctesias counted 
from BeluB the father of Niuus, instead of Ninas himself;' 
wherc-iis the true explauation is, that Cti'sias drew his 
account from the Persian or Median annals, and finding 
there no recognition of the overthrow of ttie Sledes by the 
Scythians anil their subsequent supremacy in Asia, which 
certainly took place, has made no mention of those twenty- 
eight years, but passes at once to the time of tlie final 
destniction of Nineveh by the Medt;8 at the end of that 
time, placing it correctly within the lifetime of Sardauapaliis : 
while we know from the accurate aucount of the Chaldeanu 
that it was in the reign of Saracus. his Buccensor and con- 
temporary, that the final overtlu-ow of Nineveh took place. 
Ctesias has thus preserved the true interval of time between 
the reign of Ninus and the destruction of the city and transfer 
of empire to the Medes. And if we deduct 1,306 years fi-om 
the date of the accession of Ninns, B.C. 1880, we arrive at 
the year B.C. 583 for the oxpulsion of the Scythians and 
dominion of the Medes. 

Thus it appeal's that whether wc follow Jewish, Mediajl 
or Chaldean reckoning, we arrive at the same defii 
result : — 

I. That the destniction of Nineveh by the 

MedcH and Babylonians tuok place in . . 583 
II. That Nebuchadnezzar, who c^me to the 
tlirone soon after the fall of Nineveh, 
began to reign about . . . . . . 581 

With this plain conclusion we might be content to quH 
the Assyrian reckoning, were it not tliat Diodorus iu anotil 

' ^gaUiina ii, 25, p. 130. ■ See Clinton, vol. i, p. 
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passage, quoting probiiljly from Bion and Polyhietor, ' writes : 

^L"""* The empire of tlie ABeyrians from Ninua, after lasting 

^Hfliirty generations and more than 1.400 years, was destroyed 

^ny the Medea,"* which statement leads into another wide field 

B&f figiiree; for he thus raiaes tho first year of Niuus from 

By.C. If!y9 to, say, b.c, 1 il89. It is usual to correct TeTpaxoffitDv 

*ixito Tptaitoviiov. But I doubt whether the passage can be so 

easily dismissed. Diodorus wan probably perplexed between 

tTvo rtitikoniiigs of the same period diifei-ing to the extent of 

XOO years, as the librarian of Aesnrbanipal, some GOO ytsare 

l.>eroro him, had been perplexed between two copies of the 

original document which differed exactly to the same extent. 

I^olyhistor confessedly took Berosus for his authoiity; and 

liis extracts from that hiBtorian are much enhanced in value 

^ince the recovery by Mr. Smith of the Chaldean tablet 

X'vlating the history of the deluge, which so closely agrees 

"v\-ith hifl account. Eusehius writes : — " Polyhistor also adds 

that after the deluj^ Evexius held the tenitory of the 

CJbttldeans for a period of four ners. And after him his son 

<I!omasbeIuB held the empire for a period of four ners and 

five Bosses. But from Xiauthrus, and fi'om the time of the 

*1eluge to the time when the Medcs towk Babylon, Polyhiator 

**eckon8 altogfther eighty-six kings, naming each from the 

"vohime of BerosuB, the time comprehended being 33,0Hl 

years. (?) After these had been thus firmly established, the 

lledeB suddenly brought up theii- forces against Babylon, to 

ice it and to place rulers taken from amongst themselves 

iver it. Then he givoa the names of the Median kings, 

Va^bt iu number, who reigned 224 years : and, again, eleven 

Plings who reigned — years ; and after tliis, forty-nine Chal- 

tdean kings who reigned 458 years : then nine Arabian kings 

rfcr 245 years. And after this he speaks of the reign 

Liof Semiraraia, and ai;cnrately names forty-five kings who 

526 years, after which a king of the Chaldeans 

med Phul c^me to the'throne." ' 

< AgatbUi ii, D5. 

' 1) ffh oil' Tyt/ioi-i'a rati 'Kaavptiav, ani ylimv Sia/itivatra fiir Tpianorra 
yntac Iri) Si ttXci'u t&h <^ikitir nut TiTpaKoaiar, Wo K^iar KortXiSii. — 
Diod. U, 81. 

* Euseb, Ann. 19, SO. 
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This mention of tlio name of Phul, whose last y^ 
we hftve already ascertained was B.C. 746, aflurds anothi 
valtuible element in the rBcouatruction of Assyriftii ehrouologi 
when taken in connexion with the history of the 
campaign of Assurbaiiipal (B,C. 651), who made war np« 
the king of Elam, and bi-ought back the image of Nai 
which had been carried off troin Erech, or Warka, by 1 
king of Elani, Kudimianhundi. 

2 nera = 1,200 years 

7 Bossea = 420 „ 
15 years . . 15 „ 



I 
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1,035 yoara' before that time. 

For we know from the Assyrian Canon that the 
B.O. 788 was the termination of a cycle, and by deductt 

120 years, or two Bosses, from these dates, we come to the 
year B.C. 6(58, as the t(;rniination of another cycle. Anil since 
th(! herald of Assurbanipal was sent to the king of Elam after 
the fifteenth year counted from (168 to demand reBtitution o 
Nana'a image, that is about the year B.C. 652, and Mr. Sm 
reckons that the eighth campaign of Assurbanipal took pla 
in 651,* when the image was restored ; by adding 1,635 yea 
lo that date we arrive at the year B.C. 2286 aa the date 
the iuvasion of Babylonia by the Elamites, called Medus 1; 
Polyhistor ; and from this year we have to reckon dow 
to the accession or invasion of Pul. 

Mr. Smith informs us that there are several copies of t 
inscription in the British Museum wliich bear this figi 
1,635. But he also adds that there are three copies whicj 
contain the figure 1,535, and probably thtjre were many more >1 
which followed that reckoning. So that there was un- 
certainty concerning the true date of the first Median 
invasion, to the extent of one hundred years, even in the. 
days of ABSurbanipal. This will account for many descr 
pancies between the different writers on AesjTian historj 
Ctesias appears to have adopted the shorter date, when hn 

' See Smitli'a Asaarbunipal, pp. 249, 261, 254. 

' ZoiticliriTL fiir A^ptlBcLe Spracho Nur., 1S6S, p. 116 
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places tlie first year of Niniia in b.o. 1880, with Castor ami 
Abydeiiua: auil from tlicuoe concludes thiit the beginning 
of lJi« Aesyriaii empire was more than 1,000 yuitra liefore the 
takiDg of Troy' (b.O. 1183 or 1184), leailing to tho date 
B^2180. yEiniliusSnraalso counta 1,9115 years from thecon- 
qaent of Aiitioc'huBiu Ansyrialiy tUeRomanB, to tbebeginuiug 
of the first Assyrian i;mpire, thus correctly prueerving the date 
B.C. 2185, ihoiigh wrongly naming this as tho date of Ninua.' 
On the othiir band, Diodonis place-s the reign of Ninua in 
B.C. 198(1. loading up to the year B.C. 2286 aa the date of the 
earliest empire in Aesyria. And Syncellns alao places the 
first year of Belus in anuo mnndi 3216=B.C. 22lS(!, that is 
1,460 ycara before the reign of Arbaces who slew Sardannpahia, 
or Assur-dannin-pal, which event he places in B.C. W26, Thus 
correctly preserving the datu B.C. 2286, and not entirely 

» wrong in his mode of arriving at it, though Belus was not 
then king. 
Thus we have preaeiited to ns a choice of two modes of 
reckoiiiiig: — 



Aecortiinff to Dicdortu and S^nceUu* 

»ft)tlawiau} FolyhUtor. 
UBTeu Kinga 73 
Nmaa and \ ..o 
Seminum* r°^ 
Anbiana .... S45 
f. AMvruLos .... 621 
il the Clialile»n 



i from 2286 
„ 2062 



Aecording to Diodonuand jEmiUiu 

Sura, faUtnriTig Abydtniu, Cattor, 

atid Ctaki*. 

£lamit«8 .... SS4 jears fram SlSti 
Eleven Kinga 73 „ 1962 

Ninua .,., 458 „ 168!! 

Arabiana .... 14.'i()) „ 15.11 



14.',()) 
.... 526 



Pul 






"(JU 



The first of these computations is preferable to the 
Mond. For each date in the reckoning rests upon authority 
ifcithont any alteration, and thus tho ^eign of Pul becomcH 
"feed between B.C. 760 and 746, so leading down to tho 

' TavTorou yap ^airA.fiatrot r^t 'Aaiut ir Jw <ct mri Nifou tov 2f/Jipdfii8or, 
^aa\ rovt firu AynfuVm" o( 'EXXrjPUE (Vi 1'poiar OTportOcrm tJf ipftfioviav 
tjfipTmw Ti(e 'Airiat 'Aaaiipiiaf fnj nXti'uf rii- X'^iw-— J^J'Tellu'. IGG. 

• Sen Clinloi), vol. i, 1'. 201. 
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ac-ceRsion of Nebuchailnezzav, B.C. 581. The second coi 
putation requires an alteration of one huudred years id thi 
Arabian dynasty. Mr. Smith's new discoveriee, wliich may 
perhaps coinpnae the twelfth Chaldean tablet, which is 
missing, from whence the above figures were derived, ma,y 
perhaps det:ide between these two modes of adjustment oft 
Aflsyrian chronology. 

Now whether we count 1635 downwards from B.C. 228€« 
or 1535 from D.C. 218fi, we arrive at the same year b.c. fi52> 
And this was the year, aceorrling to the annals of A8Burbani))aV 
in which Peammeticlms threw off the yoke of Assyria. Ut 
PsamraetichuB, therefore, began to rciga iij B.C. ii52, then di^' 
hiH son Necho 11 die, as will be shown imder the head at 
Egyptian Chronolo^, just seventy years after that date^ 
iu B.C. 582, in the year when Nebuchadnezzar smote thft 
army of Pharaoh-Necho at Carchemisli. 



IV.— Date of the Fall of Nineveh, and the first year of' 
Nchiichmhiezzar, according to Egyptian Chronology. 

The ai'gument derived from Egyptian chronology ia 
extremely simple and interesting. No one will be inclined 
to dispute the authoiity of the Assyrian Canon, which shows 
that Esarlmddon came to the throne of Nineveh and Babylon 
in the year B.C. 681 : nor the authority of the cylinders of 
Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, from which we learn that 
after being engaged in several wars till about the year 
B.C. 670, he made an expedition into Egypt, drove from 
thence Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, and divided Egj-pt into 
twenty provinces subjoct to Assyria, with governors com- 
posed partly of Egyptian princes, partly of Aesyriaus, and 
'died alxjut the year B.C. lifiS. In that year he was succeeded 
by his son Assurbanipiil, which was the year wliun Marlarnu 
was archon eponymous at Nineveh, Thus far the chronolog/.i 
is certain and exact. 

Wb next come to the interesting annals of Assiirbanipali,! 
the ti-ansliitiiin of which by Jlr. George Smith is sufficien' 
well known. Now Assurbanipal begins his Iiistory thoB 
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'* Tirhnkiili king of Kgypt and Etliiopia, wlirjiii my t';illiL-r 
Kaui-haJclun Imd overtlirown and taken tlio country from him, 
<lt.«pising tlie power of Aasiir, lehtHr, and the great gods 
my lords, and trusting in his own mightT cHme np ugainst 
the kings and governors set up by my father in Egypt, 
slaying, plundering, and carrying taptive. He set himself 
lip at MempliiB, the city wliich my father had added to 
Assyria. I was walking round in the midst of NineveU 
■when one came and told rae this. My heart was bitterly 
afflioted. I collected my army. I directed my niarch to 
Kgypt and Ethiopia, I accomplished the overlhrow of hia 
army. 

Necho kiug of Memphis and Sais 

8iirhidari king of Pt-lusium (?) 

Pisanhor king of Nectho 

Paqruni king of Piscept 

Pukkimaimi-liafi king of Atribia 

Na-ah-ke-e king of Heuiua 

Petnbastes king of Tanis 

Ununnuiu king of Natho 

Horaiesis king of Sebennytiis 

Buaiuva king of Meiides 

ShesLonk king of Biisiris 

Tnephachtlms king of Bnnubu 

Pukkunannilmfi king of Akhni 

Iptikliardeau king of PaKatti-hurunpiku 

Necht-hor-aiisini king of I'iaabdimit 

Bukur-uiiiip king of Piiehunt 

Zikha king of Siyout 

Lamintu ki"g of Chcminis 

Ispimathu king of Abydos 

Munti-mi-anche king of Thebes 

These kingK, prefects, and governors, wlmm my 
had appointed oyer Egypt, and who had left their appoint- 
ments and fled to the dosert, I reatored, I bound them 
more strongly in covenant. I returned in peace to Nineveh." ' 
And tluns it appears tliat these kings ajid governors, after 
' Oiiorge Sniitli's Anurbmipnl, p. 15. 



a short period of coufueion aad anarchy, were replaced^ 
power, 88J, about the yeai- B.C. 6(i7. 

Let us now refer to Uiodonis Siculus, who was well 
acquainted with Egyptian history. Diodoma relateK, that 
when the king of Ethiopia, whom be inadvertently calls 
Sabaco, but whom we know from the Assyrian aiuials was 
Tirhakah, had, in obedience to a vision, departed from Egypt, 
and retued into Etliiopia, (the Ethiopian annals of course 
not recognising his overthrow by the Assyrians,) there was 
anarcliy in Egypt for two yeare, that is to say during the 
two years after hia withdrawal or expulsion, B.C. (509. (lUS, 
and the whole coiuitry was subject to tumult and bloodfihe<I. 
Diodorue then goes on to say that twelve of the principal 
governors conspired together at Memphis, and, having sworn 
to support each other, made themselves kings, and admiuis- 
tered the affairs of Egypt for fifteen years, that is to say, 
from C67 to B.C. 652. Herodotus confirms the account of 
DiodoruB as regards the number of Egyptian princes being 
twelve : and it ia not difGcult to select twelve names from 
the foregoing lint as Egyptian. Diodorus adds, that after 
they had governed for fifteen years {irevreicaitfiea err}), thn« 
twice repeated in words, the kingdom came into the hands 
of one of the princes, viz., Psammetichus the Saite, the son 
of Necho, whose year of accession therefore must have been 
E.O. 652. Diodorus and Herodotus concur in et-atiug that 
lonians and Carians were instrumental in placing Psam- 
metichua on the throne of Egypt, and the annals of 
AsBiU'banipal mention how Gyges king of Lydia had shown 
himself favourable to the revolt of Egj-pt from Assyria in 
the year of his death b.o. 655, pBammetichus, we ai'e told, 
was twice banished from Egypt after his father Neeho's 
death, say, till the year 653, when he conquered the other 
eleven kings. But his fii-st regnal year would be counted 
from the first day of Thoth, or 2nd February, B.C. fi52, 
Hanetho places the death of Necho I. in b.o. 655, and thus 
agrees with Diodorus (when allowance is made for two 
periods of banishment) as to the year of the accession of 
PBammetichus, B.C. 652. Those are in error who would place 
the fii-st year of Paamnietichus in B.C. 662 : for then woiUd thu 
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fifteen yeaj-s of dodecai'cliy, preceded by two years of anarchy, 

lead to the year B.O. 679, for the expulsion of Tirhakah liy 

Esarhaddou, which is ten years too early aucorduig to his 

inals. 

Now, according to the evidence of the Apis tablets at 

I Memphis, Psarametichus reigned upwards of fifty-four years, 

and Necho 11, hia son, upwards of fifteen years, together 

I seventy years. Deducting, therefore, seventy years from 

B.C. 652 we come to the year B.O. 582 for the last regnal 

year of Necho ; and this is the year in which, as we have 

already seen, Nebuchadnezzar smote the annj of Pharaoh- 

Necho at Carcberaish, who had come up to prevent the 

overthrow of Nineveh by the Medes and Babylonians, and 

followed him down into Egi,-pt and deposed him. In the 

following year, B.0, 581, Nebuchadnezzar succeeded hie father 

at Babylon. 

Thus, then, I have fulfilled my undertaking, and have 
shown from Jewish, Median, Assyrian and Babylonian, and 
Egyptian reckoning, how tlie Fall of Nineveh took place in 
the year B.C. 583, and how tlie dynasty of Babylonian kingn, 
which began with Nebuchadnezzar, was set up in B.C. 581, 
and laattd till the seventeenth year of NabonadiuB, B.O. 513, 
when Cyrus son of Cambysea took that throne. 

Lastly, this reckoning ia placed beyond dispute, when we 

consider that the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, in 

which he conquered Jemaalem, thus fell iu the year B.C. 563, 

which is the year of that event derived from Demetrius : 

that " seventy years of desolation of the city of Jerusalem " ' 

1 counted fiom that date brings us to B.C. 403, that is to say, 

I to the first year of Darius son, or successor, of Ahasuenis of 

I the seed of the Medes, who was then about sixty-two years 

of age, which we kiHiw from Ctesias was the age of Darius 

I son of Hystaspee at that date : and that " seventy weeks " of 

L years, or 4S)0 years, counted from thence, lead us to the year 

I B.C. 3, in the autumn of which year Chi-ist was born. 

I am well aware of certain difficiUtics in the way of this 
I system of reckoning, aiising. as is supposed, from the history 
I of Sargon found at Khoreabad. For Sargon certainly cap- 
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tured Samaria: and this capture is generally placed in 
B.C. 721, the commonly received date of tlio capture, not 
by Sargon, but by Slialmanezer, when Hosbea ceased to 
reign. But I feel little doubt that it will ultimately turn 
out that Sargon's capture was really that which occurred 
when Pekah was slain, and Hoshea wus first aet up as 
governor in his stead by the Aeayrians ; aleo that Sargon was 
acting at that time as a prince of the empire, subordinate to 
Tiglath-pileser the supreme king,' and that Shalmanezer 
took Samaria in the reign of " king Jareb," or Semiac-jarib 
in AsByria,^ that is in B.O. 696. 



THE LEGEND OF ISHTAR DESCENDING 
TO HADES. 




Trantlatfd by H. F. Talbot, F.R.S., he. 

Bead Zrd Junt, 187S, 

Some yeans ago tlie BritiBh Museiim had a large number 
Of photographa made from the ABayiian tablets, copies of 
^vhich were liberally diatribnted. One of tbeee, marked K 1 '32, 
^nd also 130 a and b, appeared to me of so curious a nature, 
ttat I made a transIatioQ of it, which was published in the 
TTraneactious of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. 8. p. 244. 
In the introduction to my paper I said, "Another cause of 
the obscurity of this tablet is that the commencement of it is 
fi-actured and lost, so that the reader finds himself launched at 
once t« mediaa res, witliout knowing what may have preceded." 
In fact, nearly one half of the tablet was broken off. The 
missing half has since beon fortunately discovered by Mr. G. 
Smith, and the tablet ia now nearly, though not quite, 
entire. The addition of so large a portion has natm'ally 
altered my opinion as to the meaning of the tablet, although 
my translation is fully coulirmed in one respect, viz., that the 
goddess Ishtar is deprived of the splendid ornaments of her 
dress in seven successive portions, and that these are ulti- 
mately restored to her in exactly the reverse order. 

This curious Legend appears to be only a portion of a 
more ancient and copious one. I think so fi'om the abrupt 
transitions and the various events thut are left unexplained. 
It is a gi-ave defect in the story, that absolutely no reason is 
assigned why Ishtar should have made the dangerous descent 
to Hadea» and euoountered so much grief aud humiliatiuu. 
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But perhaps there once existed another tablet, preceding 
this one, in which the causes were related which led to this 
adventure. 

The following trauslation is as literal as I can make it 
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COLUMX I. 



1. To the land of Hades, the { ) of the Earth 

2. Ishtar daughter of the Moon-god Sin [tiirne<{\ her mind, 

3. And the daughter of Sin fixed her mind \lo go there] : 

4. To the House of Eternity : the dwelling of the god of 

the Earth 

5. To the House men enter — but cannot depart from 

6. To the Koad men go— but cannot return. 

7. The abode of darkness and famine 

8. Where Earth alone, is their miserable food: 

9. Light is not seen : in diirkuesa they {tcander] : 

10. Bats, like birds, have fixed their dwelling tliere : 

11. And a growth of thick branches conceals the door. 






12. When Ishtar arrived at the gate of Hades 

13. To the keeper of the gate a word she spoke : 

14. keeper of the place, open thy gate ! 

15. Open thy gate ! again, that 1 may enter I 

16. The penalty: ifthouopenest not thy gate, and I enter not, 

17. I will assault the door : I will break down the gate : 

18. I will attack the entrance : I will split open the portala& 

19. I will corrupt with death, the food of life : 

20. Instead of life, it shall chai]ge to death I 

21. Then the Porter opened his mouth and spoke 

22. And said to the great Ishtar : 

23. Be of good cheer. Lady ! do not distress thyself I 

24. I will go to open it for the Queen of the gods, 

25. The Porter entered, and spoke again : 

26. This is the place ! Take care to thyself, Ishtar I [here u 

wordu are lost] 

27. A cavern of great rocks [several words lost] 

28. The Lord of the Earth has these [ieords hst] 

29. See 1 as it were a green bough cut ofi" [u-ords lost] 
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r30. Ab it were, a rotl of salvation, trom a tree 
31. These I bring aa a protection to life: [(/wy will be] a 
great protection ! ' 
32. This ia the plaoe ! I will go with thee I 
33. See ! aa it were, food : and, as it were, cups of water .... 
{Lines 34, 35, 36 are omitted^ being much broken. They 
appear to mean — 

" The shades of those who did evil on earth, 
wien, women, mid children; this w t/ieir food.") 
The tratmtion now to lifts 37 ia so rapid, that I think part of 
the origiiuil legend must have been otnitted. 

37. Go, gate-keeper ! open the gate for her ! 

38. But divest her of her high Crown of ancient jewels ! 

39. The gate-keeper went, and opened the gate for her: 

40. Excuse it, Lady 1 if thy high Crown I take off 

41. That the King of Hades may meet thee with pleasure ! * 



42. The fii-st gate admitted her, and stopped her : there was 

taken off the great Crown from her head. 

43. Keeper I do not take off from me, the great Crown from 

mj head ! 

44. Excuse it. Lady I for, the Lord of the Earth demands its 

jewels. ' 

46. The second gate admitted her, and stopped her; there 
were taken off the earrings of her ears. 

46. Keeper! do not take off from me, the earrings of my ears; 

47. Excuse it. Lady ! for, the Lord of the Earth demands 

its jewels ! 

' So when ^nesa dcsceaded to Uadea, the Sibjl iriinicd liiiii that he would 
hiTC need of tho msgickl protection of n golden bougli KhirJi he wu to gather (if 
the Fates pcnniltsd) from a dnrk grwn tree (opood Uice). Virg. ^n. vi, 14-1 
and 810. The vrmtli of Charon, when ^neu wished to step into his boot, waa 
otlmed by the productioD of tliia bough, which ho had kept concealed beneath 
(ri, 406.) 
I won » loft/ OrowD ; therefore Iperhapt) in tho dominians of another 
and in his preaence this was unsuitable. 
n the jewels, aod the gold, cajne originally out of the Earth : is that the 



48. The third gate admittedl her, and stopped her: there 

were taken off the precious stones from her head. 

49. Keeper ! do not ttike off from me, the precious stones 

from my head 1 

50. Excuse it. Lady! for, tlie Lord of the Earth demaada 

its jewels 1 

51. The fourth gate admitted her, and stopped her: there 

were taken off the email lovely gems from her forehead. 

52. Keeper I do not take off from me, the small lovely gems 

from my forehead ! 

53. Excuse it, Lady ! for, the Lord of the Eiirth demands its 

jewels. 

54. The fifth gate admitted her, and stopped her : there was 

t^ken off the jewelled girdle of her waitit. 

55. Keeper! do not take off from me, the jewelled girdle 

from my waist ! 

56. Excuse it. Lady I for, the Lord of the Earth demands ite 
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57. The sixth gate admitted her, and stopped her : there 

wtre taken off the golden rings of her hands and feet, 

58. Keeper! do not take off from me, the golden rings of my 

hands and feet ! 

59. Excuse it. Lady ! for the Lord of the Earth dcmiuids ita i 

jewels. 

fiO. The seventh gate admitted her, and stopped her : there 
was tjikeu off the necklace from her neck. 

01. Keeper! do not take off from me, the necklace of my 
neck! 

62. Excuse it. Lady ! for, the Lord of the Earth demands ita 
jewels ! 

t;3. After that mother Ishtar had descended into Hades 

64. The Lord of Hades saw her; and sought her preserivi 

eagerly. 

65. But Ishtar did not move: bn( Hat alone by herself 
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66. The Lord of Hades opened his mouth and spoke : 

67. To Namtar his messenger a word he said : 

68. Go, Namtar ! aiid 

Here unfortunately a gi-eat fracture of the tablet occurs. 
I therefore pass over the rest of Column I, merely obaervinf!^ 
that five of the lines commence with parts of the body, viz., 
the Eyes, the Sidt', the Feet, the Heart, and the Head, and 
seemingly relate to the jewels worn on those parts, of which 
lahtar had been deprived. 

Note OH the name of Haties. — Hades is called in the 
Cuneiform writing -^ *^ E'^TT'*^ Tl *'■''• " *''^ ^''"^'^ *** 
No Return." This was first observed by Mr. G. Smith in 
his Ajinals of Assurbanipal. Its ruler ie sometimes called 
>-J{- -^^ <IEJ .-l!'A- ^"">-'"'-^ 'Lord of the Earth," and 
sometimes »-J[- lV£| ^IeJ £1"" Nin-Hijalli, which means 
'Lord of the gi'eat space or region,' because the Ancients 
figured to themselves Hades as a vast cavern which could 
never be filled, though the spirite of men were constantly 
descending into it. 

Column IL 

The second Column puts me in mind of the " Arabian 
Kights." However imperfectly I may have translated it, I 
am sure that the Society would wish the attempt to be made, 
the matter is so curious. If we could find more tablets of 
this description, we should advance rapidly in our knowledge 
of the language. 

The subject of the second column may be briefly stated 
thus: the gods of heaven, the Sun, Moon, and H(5a, saw with 
pity the misfortunes of Ishtar, and resolved to release her 
from her captivity. The god tHII U whose name is now 
generally transcribed as H^a, but perhaps better as Hu or 
Ho, is very distinguished in the Assyrian writings as being 
the god of all clever inventions, mysteries, and profound 
thoughts. He is called Bit Nimiki, " the Lord of Mysteriea," 
and Sennacherib and other binge attribute to his inspiration 
the great skill and ingenuity which they affirm they them- 
selves possessed. 



The god Hi'a, thpn, revolving in liia mind how to libersM 
lahtar. formed a sclieme wliicli, as I aaid, has some resem- 
blance to the Arabian Nights. By his maf^ic power he raisctl 
tip the phantom of a bltick man, a kind of conjuror, and. 
promising him very great rewards if he should succeed, d 
patched him to the realms of Hadea, to deceive the mind i 
its Sovereign with false illnsiona. ' 

The Phantom departs, and reaches the King's presend 
and a feat is then described which I can only compi 
to a successful juggler's trick : and if this should appei 
improbable I would obsei-ve that jugglers and ma^cians 
appear to have wrought wonders in the East from time 
immemorial : witness Pharaoh's Egj-jitian magicians who 
pretended to turn rods of wood into serpents, and succeeded 
BO as to deceive all beholders (Exod. vii, 12). 

While the king of Hades was lost in astonishment at 
beholding this prodigy, the magician seized the opportunity 
to give to Ishtar a cup of the water of Life, the drink of the 
gods, and she forthwith retiirued in triumph lo the upper 
regions of the habitable world, receiving back by the way 
all the jewels of which slio had been deprived. 

The following is a nearly literal translation of the second 
column : — 

1. The messenger of the gods prostrated himself before thA 

2. [_This line it injured ; sense doul-t/uf) 

3. The Sun came, along \Fith the Moon his father, 

4. And along with Hi^a the king they came to save her. | 

5. Ishtar sat on the ground, and would not rise. 
ti. From the time that mother Ishtar had descended i 

Hades 

7. She spoke not to ( ), she looked not at ( . . . . 

l^Lines 8, 9, 10, are nf uncertnin meaniiiff.^ 

11. The god Hda in the depth of his mind laid a plan, 

12. He formed, for her escape, the phantom of a black mat 
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Go to save Iter, Phantom ! present thyaelf at the portal 

uf Hades, 
The seven gates of Hades will open before thee, 
The Lord of HadcB will see thee, and be pleased with 
thee. 
'. AViien her mind shall be grown calm, and her anger shall 
be worn off, 
p7. Give her to drink of the liquor of the gods, 
PS- Prepare thy magic ! On Bldlfnl tricks fix thy mind ! 
''19. The chiefeet of tricks I Bring forth fishes of the waters, 
out of an empty vessel I 
20, While the Lord of Hades is in astonishment at this, 
^r*l- Return her ornaments: and restore her splendour! 
^H^' ^ great reward for these things shall not fail. 
^Kr" Phantom 1 if fhon goest to save her, and dost rescue the 
^^P Gre-at Queen, 

^Kt ^©ats, the first of the dty, shall be thy food 1 
^^r" Wine, the most deheious in the city, shall be thy drink I 
^^^- To be the Ruler of a Palace, shall be thy rank ! 
*'• A throne of state? shall be tliy seat ! 
*"■ -Magician and Conjurer shall bow down before thee ' 
^^^ -A. very abrupt transition here occurs. We find the king 
^^P Hades consenting to the departure of Ishtar. I think 
^^F'^iething has been omitted, aud that we have not a com- 
P'^te copy of the original legend, which perhaps was written 
^ ^ book, and was therefore necessarily much abridged upon 
^—^ ^lay tablet. What follows next, concerning the Genius 
^K^Himnak, is obscure to me. But he is a personage often men- 
^IP^ned elsewhere. The wo^-ds of the text seem to describe 
^B 80106 showy final scene, as if the legend were to be acted in 
Some temple — a kind of Miracle Play. 

29, The Lord of Hades opened his month and spoke, 
. And said to Namtar his messenger, 
iil. Go, Namtar 1 hasten to the Temple of Justice, 
]&. Adorn the pedestals ? of the statues ? 
, Bring out Auunnak ! seat him on a golden throne ! 
, Pour out for Ishtar the waters of Life, and let her take 
them! 



35. Namtar went, aDd hastened to the Temple of Justice, 

36. He adorned the pedestals ? of tbe statues ? 

37. He brought out Auunnak; on a goldeu throne ho Beated 

him; 

38. He poured out for lehtar tbe waters of Life, and she took 

them. 

39. Then tbe first gate let ber forth, and restored to hei^ — 

the necklace of her neck, 

40. The second gate let her forth, and restored to her — 

the diamonds of her bands and feet. 

41. The third gate let her forth, and restored to her — 

the jewelled girdle of her waist. 

42. The fourth gate let her forth, and restored to her — 

the small lovely gema of her forehead. 

43. The fifth gate let her forth, and restored to her — 

the precious stones of her head. 

44. Tbe sixth gate let her forth, and restored to her 

the eaixings of her ears, 

45. The seventh gate let her forth, and restored to her 

the great Crovm on her head. 



46. The payment paid for her liberation say not ! conceal it - 

until ( ) 

47. To Tarzi the little black man 

48. The finest liquors : horses ? excellent 

Lines 49. 50, 51, 32, are omitted as obscure. They relate 
to jewels presented in gratitude to the god >-»?- —t 
who I believe was the same as H^a. Probably 
».Jf- i-< only means " tbe great god." 

53. Perforate a row of Pearls, to invest the god ■-< with a 

necklace 

54. Birds'-eye stones (? pearli) from 

55. In one row thou wilt not be able to string them [i.e. from 

their numher\. 
A further gift of jewels and slaves ? comprised in thive 
lines, 56. 57, 58, concludes the inscription. 
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"The Lerien<l of hhtnr dfscfnding to Ilmles. 

Appendix. 

Containing the Cuneiform (&r£, wil/t notes and ohsen-ations. 

"rj-^T \* v-E-n^T(.p=^r-TH 

Ana mat ( ) bakkari 

To th« land of Haths, of the mrtk the ( ) 

*■ -tfVI '^T^- '+<« fTfI=--TT^!if V 

Ishtar binat Sin uzun-aha 

lahtar daughter of the 'jod Sin her mind directed? 

t^n -J A"ffl ET rs 5J- -4- <« . tin= >*Tf «=!!( 

iahkim-iiia binat Sin uzun-slia 

and fixed the daiighter of Sin her viind 

•■ T? -^T «=rfn •=!! <r* <=!! . J! -< -+ iflf . . . . 

ana bit eJio subat ili ir(ziti) 

To the hotme of eternity^ the dieellini) of the god of t/ie Earlk 

»■ n -^1 m\ -gn =t! -tt<t v- i . -ei t? t-^ i 

ma bit alia eribu-su la atzu-eu 

to tlie house of entering but not departing 

.. T! "-1 -^s; EEii BP -grr T? gn s^m v . 

khairani sliii alaktii-aha 



la tayarti-eha 
but not returning 



"fSfi 



■>■ r!^i==M'EiT'=Tf-Tf<i'y'i.-*Tf<m'^«=nit= 



ana bit eha 

to the houiie of 



eribu's 

darknega 



Jamtne 
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Notes.' Line 2. fiwn, the Mind : or tbe thoughts of the 
mind. This is a common word, but tranaluhira haY« 
confused it with Unm, the Ear (ptn. mni), which is i 
very different word, though epelt the same. 

Line 4. Edie, Eteniity. Hob. Ty, 

Line 5. Und to enter, and Atzu to depart from, are two 
words constantly opposed tu each other. When used 
of the Sim they mean liis netting and his rixitiff. They 
are the Heb. ny and Mffi. But as the setting of 
the Sun produces darkueas, hence the word JErib hur 
acquired the secmuJartf sense of ' darkneea.' 

I think it probable that the Greeks borro^ired th*. 
three names of Erebus, Hades, and Acheron from the 
nations of the E^st. We see tliat Hades was called 
in Assyrian ^ly rCZ Bit Edi or Hudi, • the bouse uf 
Eternity.' The usual etymology (quasi ^-iSijr invinbU). 
is quite permissible, but it may be an after-thought^ 
for the Bake of expliiiuing the name. 

Again we see, eapeeially in line 7, that Hades t 
called in Assyrian tlTl^'ny JTH JUt Eribwt, which h 
passed into tlie Greek name Epe0Oi. 

Again : Acherrm is evidently the Hebrew TTVTM thft 
West, because since the Sun ends his career in th« 
West, the West was accounted by the ancients thtt 
abode of departed spirits. And so also the Egyptiait 
Amenti sigiiifieti the West. Another meaning of thft 
Hebrew p'inM was itlfinivs, posiretnug. 

To these I would add the name of Atropos (one of 
the Fates) which I conjecture was originally a uamB. 
for Hades, mtaning (sis in Assyrian) " without return.'" 



' Iha>e 

appeu to mi 



■do DO note on tboee wotds, which nro tbe gnmt miyoritj', whiiA 
D hftTe beeu alnadj aufficientl; wi'll rttablisbcd. 
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akal-euu 
(i.) (Iifir food 


,11, 1 

dit 

miserithle : 


'o Iheii- huiKjer J 
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Nuru val iiiiinaru as ethnti .... 

Lijj/it not. is teen : in dm-kneKs {ihei/ dwell f) 

"■ <=m Jl- ET <SIf >=T T^S -IH . t^fe -- • • • • 

Kalsum kiiaa izz\iri zubat .... 

Hats like Innh their dwelling {mak«) 

eli dalti u Bakkul? sabukh 

over the gate and door-post* f branehea 

ibru 
liave grown over them. 

Notes. — Line 8. Bidntl famine : emptiness : occurs fi-e- 
quently. From 212 vacuus, ^fsf^ ^^T '""'? ^^ 
from root rmi ''n masBtua, miaer, Sch. "'11 as an 
epithet nf * food' means 'repulsive.' Geseniim, 

Line 9. Ethuti darkness, is Arab, rmj? texlt, velavit, 
abscondit, Sch. 

Line 10. Kalsnm, probably for Karauin 'bats,' dimin. 
karmtina NJ^riina veepertilio. Sch. 

Line 11. Snbuldt Syr. piur 'a branch.* Ibru Heb. rPQ 
'crevit': or rather perhaps it is a conjugation of the 
root -OS ''I'l means to grow oner, and conceal. 
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^m 


'-~m I? ►^r ^s:! '^^ ■s^ E-TiA If . ^ a 


^K 


lelitar ana bab as ^H 


^L 


hhtar at the gate of Iladei on ^^M 


H 


-cH V <I* V fl 


^^H 


kaBadi-aha ^^^| 


^B 


/lOr amml ^H 


^M 


T? -T! ESS ^ ^ --T n e; . TI ET £=«£ ■ 


^H 


aim nigab b4bi amatu ^H 


^K 


to the keeper of ike gate a speech ^H 


H 


«=!££< vm m 


^^M 


izzalckar ^^| 


^m 


«^ «^o/» ^^H 


^1 


ts^^^y rr? . *r- jtyn Ti --r «t -=h ■ 


^M 


Nigab eibi pit& bab-ka ^H 


H 


Keeper of the place, open tky gate ^H 


^B 


*i- ssm If -■=! «T -tid ET . M *jn --r 1 


^H 


pitd bab-ka ma, lu-mba ^H 


H 


o/>cn thy gate {I say) again, that enter it ^^| 


H 


n-^iiEf fl 


^H 


aitaku ^^H 


■ 


»MJI ^H 


^B 


<^E1 "ET ~TTT <V -TTT T! --TT!^'" ■ 


^^ 


Summa : la tapatU bdbu ^H 


H 


Thepenahyzifnot thou openest the gate, ^H 


H 


-ET fiwtni^-T Tf^^TIiT fl 


^H 


la irruba aaaku, ^^^^^^B 


L 


entfr 7, ^^^^^^H 



The Let/end of hhtar detcendiiiff to flnilen. 
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T? -EH !?< tSi -!M E^lE . II 1E( IIH 

amakkhaz daltu sikkuru 

/ icill ag»ault the door, tJie gate 

aeabbir 

/ icitl break : 

T? ~II i{< tSi m idJ ¥- ET . 

amakkhaz sibbu-nia 

/ will attault the entrance, 

tm.= V -i^K *-iii ^]'Vvw 

usalialkut 

/ will tptk open the portals. 

'^w V tan -ET n <~ -eet -<]< . -cgjf^ 

usilld mituti akali 

/ will corrupt with ilfnth the food 

bultbuti. 
„f life. 

<-Cld -^I* fflEl -<]< . <=E ET ^-+ t=S\ 

eli bulthuti imahidu 

instead of life thet/ shall be changed 

<Ec -EEi -<r< 

mituti 
to death. 

Notes. — Line 17. Amakkhaz, future of VPIQ percussit. 

Asabhir, fut. of 1311? fregit. 
Line IS, t| ■"T<T* is the usual Accadiaa terra for a door 

or gate- 
Line 19. Uxilld. Arab. 7D tabei : phthisis, (Schindler). 
Line 20. imahidu. Heb, IVD mutavit. 
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"i" E5S S«= t^*-*^ !^ ti I . tg ¥- 5?!T El cE e* r 

Nigab pi-BU ibu8-ma igabbi. 

The porter his inoutk opened and spoke, 

^^- el i=E< -cH BIT .Vj^\ ^- -T< -f tin 

izzakkar ana rabti Isbtar, 

and said to the great Inhlor, 

23. ^ -rfy -Tfy -< t>=m -<T< . 

Izin Bilti 

Be of ijoo'i c/wer. Lit'!;/, do 

;£!!! ^1 en S <T' 

teuadasei 
f^tfiCreg* thyself ! 

lulljk miikilu euniii an 

/ will go to <'j'en l./iig Jo\ 

^HB=n--T< -+1- El- 

earrati ili rabi 

(Ae Queen of t}ie iioih great. 

25. ti; -an !=:rn et ess pp ^y 

eruiuma nigab 

entered the j'orter 

«=T tE< -cid Ecn 

izzakkar 

20. .+ :ff -EEi r- tn 1? !?< scTTf <iEj ►+ =irr ■ 

annitu eibi akbamu ki lalitar. 

TAw M the place, take care to thyself hhtar 1 

\fevet^l words loxf\ 
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NuTES.^Line 23. Iziz, fi-oin root Ziz, to be eti-ong, firm, 
fixed, or steadfast. This root is a great fovourite 
with tlie Assyrianfl. Heb. ny fortie ftiit: drnius fiut, 
Taiiadufsi for tanadd-si. Root 'T\2 nud or ttad ' agitavit.' 

Line 24. Mnhtlu : root N73 to open, 

Line 26. .IMnmM, take care I Cliald. MOn 'cavit.' Or, it 
may perhaps mean "Make haste!" from kluimigh 
'haste.' In that case we must trausliterate it Ak/ta- 

rv-n-EET v r^ri-^Ti E!-T^ 

Nukirtu eba kippi rabi 

a Cavern of roch great [^ei-eivil n-orJs lost] 

«. >Jf- i^.El <IEJ w|< .+ ERi ;£nT 

Nin Hti aimita 

The Lord of the Earth these things [several icords lost'] 

«-<E[ET Si^<<K ■=!:=: =1?^ 

kima nikish isbi fni(ki) 

as it were a cutoff herb (ireen [several u-ords lo8t] 

=»<IEfEf V<V ESi^s^.^T-EEH 

kiina sapat kuniiii isli 

as it were a rod protecting of a tree [icot'ds lost] 

21. <c= >^'\ T5 ^m '^] tt^ -EI --+ ^ . 

mind libba iiplaiiiii 

I a pruiection for life I bring them 

minii kabta ^^H 

a protection very great. ^^^M 

Notes. — Line 27. A''ui-irtH a Cavern. 1p3 but in Chald. 
yp2 caverna, spelunca. Sfh. p. 1163. 

Kippi, rocks. Heb, D13 petra : rupes : whence 
i Cephas for Peter, in the gospels. 

L Tot. II. 13 



M The L&jfnd of hhtar (hgcenJiiii) to Hnde». 

Line 29. hU. Heb. 'yS>'S lierba. This word occurs in 
a tribute paid to Sargina by Ithamar kiiig of the 
SabteanB. See my Glossary No. 115. Oppert'a 
Khoi-sabad inscriptions 3, 27, and his Commentary, 
p. 78. The Chaldee a iaVfy.—Eruii pTY» viridia. 

Line 30. Shaimt. Heb. QSiy virga. 

Kunini 'protecting' from 33J protexit. 

IsU. Heb. yOfH arbor ; or rather Arab. "iSM arbor. 

Line 31. Mind occurs several times on the tablets, in the 
sense of remedy : protection : antidote. 

ODiiitu aibi, aniik\i itti 



thi. 



the pht 



rllh (lh„). 



'■ <IeIe! Vh- ll^nf-Afl.OEfET CJ'h- T? 

Idma akalini kiraa kasim mi© ' 

08 it were food eat^hle, as it were cupa of water. 

Lines 34, 35, 36, are omitted, being much broken ; they 

appear to mean, " The shades of those wlio did evil 

on earth, men, women, and children, this is their food." 

The transition now to line 37 is so rapid that I think 

part of the original legend must have been omitted. 



Alik Nigab 

go gate-keeper 

bab-ka 
thy gate ! 

nppis -si-ma 
hut direst her of h 

-ET :=; *jn -!< 

labirnti 
ajieienl. 



pitassi 
open for lier 



<m ET * -+ v« 

kima panuiui 

r high Crown of jewels 



TUe Lc'jeivl of J.'/idir ilesccm/ii,^ t„ IImUs. 
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Notes. — Line 37. A'/ii opeu : jnttMti ' open for her.' But 
the pronouns being not Bccouted, a strong arjient is 
thrown on the preceding syllable : Hence pitassi. 
Line 38. Upptu is, I think, the Heb. llTOn ' denudavit 
veatem.' 

Paniiini, jewels. D''3''3E gemmrv. Sch. p. 1451. 

Kinia is the Syriac MDp ereelio, from T31p erectns, 
elatus. vel clevafus fuit. I have not met with the 
word elsewhere, with certainty. It is Bpelt the same 
as the coranion adverb liTmi. 'quasi.' "Remove her 
kinuz of ancient jewels i" her lofty head-dress. 



illik 

tfent 

--T «T I 

bali-sn 
hu gate. 



nigab 



iptassi 
{aiuF) opeiitd for her 



BUli 



tik 



gaba 
hfUj 



irbi 

^EET<T tn-fz MR) 

liBak(kal) 
if I remove ! 

tfrnEl- Vj^E-n4.-EEl<14l"fflE:?f " 

Bit rabu likliidu as 

that the Kinff of flmten may rejoice in 

paui ki 

meeting thee ! 

Notes. — Line 40. Irbi. See note to line 44. 

Tik, the head : crown of the head : Ci-own. This is 
a very common word. Guha ' lofty,' is the Heb, 3J 
altitudo, eminentia. Hence Tig-gaba, lofty crown, or 
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headdresB. At first I mistook the meaning of tliis line, 
and rendered it " Lady of Tvjiialm citj-," mipposing 
that stie might have been reverenced in that very 
celebrated city. But the contrary is the case. The 
city Tiggaba was bo mimed from ita 'lofty bead,' 
i.e., ite lofty central tower, or Acropolis. 

LUakkal^ from 7311? ' privaro ' to deprive : aa, a tree 
of its fruit, &c. Sch. p. 1854. 

JUt Ra/iu, tTTTT £T»- does not mean in this passage 
the King's Palace, but evidently the King himself. 
This remark is imjjortant. Many of the great inscrip- 
tions begin fas hitherto translated). " Pulace of Sargina, 
the great king, tlie king of Assyria. iJa'..," where the 
word Palace seema out of place, sincf. no more ia said 
about it. But the true translation of tTlfl £1"- in 
such passages is * SalUm" or ^ svpreme ruler.' This is 
confirmed by the fact that instead of tUlf Ef"- we 
sometimes find 'X'^ Sad, a well-known term for King 
or Lord (Ileb. tC?) but which does not mean a Palace. 
In the same manner the Sultan of Turkey is now 
called "la Sublime Porte," and I understand that the 
celebrated Egyptian scholar de Rouge has lately 
ascertained that the much disputed title Pliaraoh 
signifies " the great House," Phe-raah, having found 
it so written in the hi'jroglyphic character. 

Istin bab userili-si-ma umt-nt-ei: 

The fint r/ate admitted her, and tlopped her : 

^T ~m -'^r-^ EmET ET- Tf -gn 

ittabul Mir raba sha 

teas tiiken off the Crown great of 



-ITS: ttT V 

kakkadu-sha. 
her bead. 



The Le<jewl of Isfitar deitcendiiuj to Ilmlen, 



Ammiiii Digab tatbul 

Not from rue Keeper take off 



Mir 



mba 



Bha 
»/ 



kiikkadu-ya 
my lieud ! 



.. :m:=: --iSnHT< M -+:^eT <lEl-Ii^. 

Irl.i Biltil aha Nm kit! 

Ej:niae it Lady ! for the Lord of the Earth 

kihani paimiiii-slia 

demamJn its jeweU ! 

Notes.— Line 42. Erih ' to enter,' wheuce Ssrih ' to causa 
to enter': *to adrait,' — a vury coramou word. 

Umtat. Arab. rUTQ to stop or delay a persouj 
' moratua est.' Sch. 

Line 43. Ammini tatbul, " surely tbou art not taking away 
from me." This, I tbink, bent expresses tbe meaning. 
Am (Hebrew QN) implies negiition, though it has 
the form of a qiiestiou, Tbe Lexicons -give many 
examples. Amm-ini, 'uotfrommo.' 

Line 44. Irhi, imperative of the verb NBH excusare culpam, 
oondonare peccatuni. 

Kiham means the decree of a Kin g, or any word 
from hia lips, solemnly spoken. It is I think never 
used, except when a King speaks. In the Behistim 
inscription it occurs many times : *' Darius sar kiham 
igabbi." 

The passage of Ishtar through the other six gates 
B expressed in tbe saine words. It will therefore only 
)e iiet'i-ssnry to give the names of the vurioua jewels 
I which she loses. 
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II. ^^ }] -^r ¥1 

Tnzabati 
The earriiijt 



the precious sfonen 

dailinati 
the small hvdy t/emg 

V. I- •:,*- ^} -Ety 

Silibu taktu 

The ijirdh jfwdkd 



aha 

of 

V 

elia 



*T-Tr V 

iizm-sha 
her ears. 

tik-sha 
her head. 



y 



•iha gab-slia 
of her forehead. 



kalmlti-elia 
her waist. 



VI. ^^T*. jirrV < <ETTV 

kharril kati-eba u eepl-sha 

the ijold rintjH of her htniih'arid her feel. 



VII. jV^ '^ -i^]'t >-<]< 
Siibibulti 
the neckliice 



--n <^t]]] -TM 

tzuii-fiba 



Notes. — Imabati ' earringa.' Heb, DW inauria. 
Dudinati from "m ' to love.' 
Siilnbiilci from 22D 'to encircle' ; seemsadimiiiuti' 
71-u/-;. Cbald. 113. Hob. IMIS colitim, 'neck.' 



L 



03. PSTT -EEI <cf ^ -EI -i^ t-TTT ET -+ =*n • 

iHtullaiiu luunia Ishtar 

c(_/'fei' (/("/ mother hhlar 



r? 



ana ( ) uiiJu 



w 


77,tf 7^;7.'n(i o/ /"Vi/nr ikxcfwlhiij to Iliule^. 1U9 ^| 


^M 64. 


Nin ki gnlli imnr-si-ma ^^H 
r4« iorf of Had,, ' mm ha; ard ^H 


1 


OB paui-fiha irahub ^^^^^^H 
towards her came emjerly. ^^^^^^^H 


^m 65. 


Islibr yal muiuitn's r.Iiiinrin> ^H 


1 


she ^V^^l 


^H 66. 


--fl^-ET <IMET- ^rRV.EE's^-SiiTEl ^ 

Nin ki galli pa-slia ibus-ma ^H 
T/i« Xor<i of Hades Im mouth opened ^H 


1 




^m er. 


ftiia Namtar .... wlia aniata ^^M 
to JVfimtar /ih inessemjei; a word ^^| 


1 


he ^^^^^^1 


^H fi8. 


Alik Namtar ^^^^H 
go Namtar [ike rest oj' Coll h yreally dama^eff], ^H 



K) The Lcijeii'l of I«huir descending to Hades. 

Notes. — Line 04. Iraliub. Heb. "Wl nviiluB fitit : qHEBsivit. 
Line 65. Jmmata-sa, ' she moved heraelt" : from Heb. TIQ ] 
' movit.' 



Column II. 

r^>^^ tyiT< .-ffH. thh- , 

( ) ... ill mbi 

The divine {....) meneenffer of the god» great 

{line 2 i» defective'] 

>■ CiiTT IfcJ '+ *r =E -^T * '+ -+ <« 



along with 



s] I 



in pan Ilea 

along with Ilea 



the Mng 






Balmn (t) 
save (fc,). 



5.^jf-r=s\^^ Ij^l (m-i^ m<^m <=R 



=E ~t] r, 
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iiltullaiiu uniiiia Islitar 

from the time that mother hhtar 

ana ( ) iiriilu 

to Hiidi-K descended. 

T? ^} EV ^T< tU ii\i EE ^:rfEf?H 4 ■ • • 

nna burtiga v;il ifnikldii 

to ( ) ?iof nhe gpoke. 

{lima 7, 8, VI, 10, nrc rsj-y ohscure) 

Hea ftH iinld liUii-HU 

//ea in ibe ileplh of' liU mhid 

EdI tETlT 5P (A-Hfff) Iffl 

ibtamkhru 
determined {what to <lo) 

Hf5PET T -^TttlJ! -^Timif Es; 

ibni-ma ariii lulilu-wii naniir anulu 

'On/ /ifl formed for lier escape a phunlom of a iitfin 

^K <« 7^ 

aesinnu 
black. 

Notes. — Line 5. Usit. pfSf poumt. rW MvUa. Seh. p. 1834. 

!l<i rhy tn rise. 
Liiit; 1 1 . /mki Heb. pQJf deep : profound : whence nitniki 

deep : myBterioua. Hea Bil nimiki. 

Ibhtnikhru, tan conjugation of "irO coueideravit. 

elegit. 



2(12 The I^cjnid of hhtitr dfuvmduuj to Hadf^ 

Line 12. Namir eiitoKov, a pliautom, from root mir iZetv ' to I 

Bee,' passive mimii- to be seen; to appear; to be visible. 1 

Asgimiu Heb. piTM black or dark. p'C?M nigredo | 

obscuritae. Sch. He is called in line 47 Khamir \ 

Heb. "nQpi fusciis, nigricans, subniger. 

™eI<J--Id T *T==^JT -^lEJflTEf cE-J-lfj 

alka ana uddu-eu Naniir ! ii 

go fo her rtficue Phimtom! i 

babi ( ) enkmi pani-ka 

f/ie portal of f Jades present thij face. 

u. !j! e!?=; X* ^ E-yf4 yj J|t *^ ( ) i 

Siliitti babi ( ) lippi (ta) 

The feven gaten of Hades will open 

in paui-ka. 

before thee. 

■=■ -f im <m El- -EET<T AS: -Eld ET i 

Nin ki galli limur-ka-ma 

The ImtJ of Hades unll see tliee, mid 

cE^^r !?=Sf-Eld -EEM4->fffK^ 

in paui-kii likliidu. 

at thy iippet'rnnre will be pleased. 

libU-slia iiiulikliu 

htr ,„md ,l,all It ,j,vu^n ,;,l,„. 



vaitu 
When 



kabat-Ba ip|iisi<l<Ui 

(and) her aiiger fkal! be icoin ojf 




tummi-Bi-raa mu ili nibi 

(fii-e her to drink the /hjiior of ifu- 'jiriit 'jwh 

Bukin Bakri-ltn, ana ziikiil 

prepare thy mwjie .' on ikilful 

zikin iizuii snkiiti 

triek» thy mind fx .' 

I^OTES. — Line Hi. IjipisUldu, root iD\ira i-xiiit, detraxit. 
Line 17. TwnnU, DWD gustare. Mu 'liquor' is a word 
frequently foimd ou the tablets. The plural is Mie 
Hob. 10, or Tyr2- Tbe Kobrew wants the siagidar, 
the Chaldee has it, iu the form *10, 
Line 18. Sukin is the iuiperativu of the verb rfZp jKimi'it, 
or rather of its H conjugation HSptl?. The Assyrian 
admits an S conjugation of almost every verb, and 
prefers to use it in the imperative, when it makes littlo 
difference in the sense, as here ; ' iruiie ready ' being 
the sami: as ' prepare.' 

Sakri, Arab. "HID or inMD Magia, illuHio, prsestigite. 
Sch. The word occurs again 1. 28. 

Zfd-nl ' deceitful.' Chald. and Syr. 7J1 mondax ; 
fallax. The T in Chaldee often replaces the Hebrew t, 
as Nl for Ht hose : hoc, (Geaen.) Zukal tihin, deceitfid 
tricks. 

Zikin, plm'al of Ziku. Heb. [312 Iusub, illusio. 

Uzna, 'thomind': sumeasM^uji; see Col. L line 2. 

- «=H -< tfem -<!< --IT n^ :=::=: <C 

ebilti zukal ziku : lat. 

tlte ohiefeH (lo-eif/ul trick : prudnce 

^^ TfT*. >- *nTK M<cK!£m-r< 



uuni mie as libbi 

Jie/ies of the waters from out 0/ 



Inltati. 
empty plai 
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Notes, — EI,Uti. This word occuj8 not imfrequeotly. Itj 
m placed bj- a p-ummatiijal talilet among the forma o ~ 
the word ftV, a Chief; see my Glossary, Nu. 320. Thai 
initial vowel makes tliis remarkable. The tablet iai 
question will be found in 2 R 3G, (U. The word is 1 
there written t:]} ^H "^^ Ebiltu. 

Lot is the imperative of the Heb. verb "TT' ' 
produce; or bring forth. Thia verb ia often needs 
metaphorically, ex. ffr. Proverbs xxvii, 1. "ThonT 
knowest not what a day may bring forth " (T?^). " 
Hence Lattuti ' children.' 

JLuU^ti. Lnl is Flalul 71711 inaniji r vacuus. &A.J 
p. 573. I have translated it in a general way ' empt^J 
place.' But I auepect that the true meaning is givea¥ 
by Schindler iu the same page : the itabbinic wordi 
77n ventrinilug. It ia a very common trick of jugglei 
to produce immense quantities of things from the T 
mouth, which they pretend to have swallowed. If 
living fishes appeared among these, it would not 
exceed what the Indian jugglers are capable of doing 
at the present day. If this legend of Ishtar was, aa J 
I have conjectiu-ed, a Miracle Play, it is evident thatf 
an interlude of juggling tricks may have greatly! 
amused the audience. One only is recounted here form 
want of apace. Concerning 77n in the aeUBe of ■ 
venfer, sue BuxtorfB great work, pp. 705, 7t)l5, 

r -jf- t.t^ m ET- -+ ^^ t=m - y <cc v , 

Nin ki galH annita aa aemi-st 

The Lord of Hades this thing whil-e he is gtupiJUd at it I 

taknahur slia, tassuka 

Restore her ornaitierUa, (uni/) return 

ulian-sha 
her Croicii ! 
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KOTES, — Line 20. Semi. Heb. Qfitl? attoiiitue fuit : iniratus 
est : obshipuit. 

Line 21. Tahithar-nluL, 'return her omamenfB,' root TttJp 
Seh. 16C8. D'ntt?p 'omainenta qu«e capiti, collo, ant 
pectori alligantur.' See Jeremiah ch. ii, " a viigin will 
not forget her adomtaent, nor a bride her 'myp." 
Tas»uka, ' restore ' : root JIU^ or JID retroceesit. 
Vhnn frequeutly signifies * the summit ' in ABsyrian 
and it may here mean the high c-rown she wore on 
her head. 



titar sha 
A r,„ar.l fir 


anuie nahtu 
thh veri/ rfreat 


la itallim 
nol thall fiil. 




!3. tjyj -ctl T 

alka ana 


*| ciT I -^T E"'Er 

uddu-su Namir 
rescue her Phantom! 


hi-zu-ka 


=T EtfT ET- If 

i,ra ml,a . 



(and) if t/tou dosl. liberate the Queen -/rmt, 

Notes. — Line 22. Titar. Payment. Reward, from ^n 
tolnit. 

Itallim ' ahall fail ' : root Q7B ' defraudavit.' 
Line 2.3. Zirht. Arab. TT\D ' liberavit i cateuis,' 

fara Queeu : fem. of Isru a King. Heb. "i23? 
imperium. 

Akali ( ) Ali lu-«kol-ka 

MfaU t/f, JIrM of t/i'' rliti »lmU be t/ii/ fiod ! 



20li The J^ifiid of Ishlat 

karpati khababat All lu-toaltit-ka 

toitie~Jki(Ji/on» the delight of the cUi/ mhail he t/iy drink} 



1 



J7:m\ Dim lu-nmiizaz-ka 

{to he) the Ruhr of a Palace shnl! /«■ tJii/ raid! 

Azihipatu lo-mushaljii-ka ^M 

a chair of utale ? »haU he thy »«at ! ^H 

=«. -^n* tin <M@i ?? -^ m>- <h ^^ 



Mii'/ii.'ifin find C<mjuror nhiill Itt/ta 

5j^S-EEWEai-sH 

tzulit-ka 
to tJijf authority. 

Notes. — Lino 24. '^ often means 'food' on the taHef 
Liiie 23. tTJ^ KarjMit a flaggoii, holding soino precio 

liquor, in also trequent. Kr. Mie ttimtti ana karf^*^^' 
• Return these liquors into the vessel,' 



1 



Kliababai ' delicite ' from aSTI. Or, the choicest 



the City, from kiiiiUb 'electua.' I have, cbang^*^ 
fc-V"! into ^^y believing it to be a mistake, the sigW 
being so very similar. 

Maitit, for Ma»tit ' drink.' The Assyrian very fre- 
quently changes S into L, Mastit is the Heb. TWU^ 
' drink,' used in Daniel, Esther, and Elzra : root nrflP 
to drink. 
Line 26. Jcmi is often used for a Ruler, and even a King. 
See my Glossary No. 210, where tj ^Ct varies t" 
»-YTyY Ralm (King) in the name of the fame Eponyni. 
It properly means "I'oiter" from Heb. ISHf. 
Manzaz Standing, Station, Rank ; a very 
■word. 
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tone 27. ^usAofiM •eea.t': from Heb. 111^' 'toeit.' Intbese 
^ four linee, 24 to 27, the particle 'j^jj lu has the force 
of ' shall be ' or ' will be,' or of the Latin tit ! or 
ufinam sit ! 

KiiDe 28. Sakru, Magician : 'VID Ma^UB, Prteatigiator. 
See line. 18. 

Zamu, Conjuror ? from root DDT to deviae plots : 
to contrive cunningly. 

UsitJia, root TVT^ to full prostrate. Frequent in 
Hebrew and ABeyrian. 

Tiu^iV, authority : protection. Properly 'shadow,' 
from bs which the Hebrew scripturue aleo use in the 
Bense o{ proteciioii, Tutcla : prEBsidium. (Ge»en.) 



Nin ki-galli pa-eha ibus 

The Lord of Hades hiii mouth o}iened 



<r 



ET 



igjvlibi, 



n^! -f-My-^ =m< V UETsEm 



ana Nam tar 

to Nanitar 

izzakkar 
he upoh, 

alik Namtar I 

go Namtar ! 



sha amata 

his messenger a tcord 



makliash hekal 

hasten to the palace 



. 'M-^r 




mj? to J 

Hu uzaliiu 

TTie adorn 



shfi ( ) 

of the 



A 



Anuniiaki suzd ii: 

AnufinaH bring oxtt ! 01 

gTizft kliiirasui suaib 

a throne of goUl scat him ! 

lahtar iiiie ttla zulukh-al-ma 

hhtar, the icatera of life pour out for her I 



likas-ei 

let her take th&n 



J 



Notes.— Line 31. Mahhash. Mai-hmh seeme the Eabbir: 

"tt^rro featinane, making haBte: from Heb. lUin 

\yTT festinavit: properavit. 

Gina, justice. The tablets explain gina by Id^^^ 

(justice). 
Line 32. The stones ilu are very often mentioned, but tE:^ 

meaning baa not yet been ascertained. 
Line 84. Zulukh. Syr. n7T ' to ponr ' : see ray Glossar^^' ' 

No. 484. ^^ 

Likoisi for lika-si 'let her receive it.' Hob. np*^^- 

' to receive,' ex, gr. Itki unnini-tfa, ' receive my prayer^^ J 

See my Glossary, No. 379. 



J 
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==-'t<^n ItJ -+ -TV -- A4f !!< tSU 

illik Nam tar inikliaeh 

'ce'ii Namtar {awf) huatened to 

hekal giii^ 

lAe palace of justice, 

(Ae C . . . . ) /le adorned 

■gTT 

eha 

»/ 

Anunnaki usezi as 

Anunnak he drought out, on 

>=T5J^*!! <n-M '=m'=¥-T- 

^uza khurasBi usesib 

a throne of gold he seated him : 

Itihtar inie til a izlukh-ei-ma 

hhtur the waters of life he pour <^d out for her 

ilkaesi 
(onrf) she took them. 

The precerUng lines offer an instructive comparieou 

between tLo imperative and the preterite of several 

, verbs. Alik — illit--' to go' makhch — iW7inaA ' to hasten.' 

—itseza 'to bring out.' sitsib — nisesih 'to seat.' 

■ToI. II. II 



1) The l^cijmd of lahtar (ifsceniiimf to Hades. 

sulukh — izlvkh 'to pour out.' likd — tUca 'to reoeiveb*] 
While the verb uzahin, undergoee no change in tboaal 
two tenses, 

ifltin bab usetsi-si-ma nttir-si 

ike first gate let her forth, and restored to her 



V 



Bubibulti bIio 

the necllace of 



-^11 Km -Tr<i V 

tziiri-eha 
her neck. 



Note. — Her paeaage through the six other gates is d»*J 
ecrihcd in the same words. She receives back herl 
jewels ill the reverse order in which she lost them. TwoJ 
of them, however, are named differently from before. I 
We find ■y ETTT^ y Semir ' diamonds ' instead 
-^pp f"*** golden rings (of her hands and feet)..l 
And T! ^i- ^ Agii ' Crown ' is written instead ( 
£T JT£T ■^'■- 1'lie latter is no doubt the eelebratedj 
MiTpa of the Persians, (the Ueptrat aioXo^irpat), 1 
Mitra became Mir, as pater 'pt-re,' mater 'mere, I 
frater. 'fr6re': and the god Mithra, in Persian JftJ^a 
' the Sim.' I 

.. t^t: EC? <!* -TT<T V -ET £nT:^ET<r* 

Summa napdiri-sha l;i taddi ] 

The price of her liberation ttot tay ! 

nakkau-ma ana aha .... 

hut conceal it until .... 

■ ]]-^ -f>=E-TTy m^m EETfA-ffl^JD 

ana Tarzi khamir tsikhi'u 

to Tarzi the Mack, man ^,mll 
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Mie illiiH raminikiii 

JAqiiom e.vceUeiiU }ior»e* 

khiga 
good 

Notes. — Line 4U. Summa is the penalty paid for a crime: 
or the price paid for a beuefit. From sim ' price.' 
Napdiri liberation : from padar to hberate. Chald. 

Taddi, Bay ! from Nf ' emisit vocem ' : ' faamiB 

est.' Seh. p. 737. 
Line 47. KJiamir. Heb. "nQH fusciis, nigricans, subniger, 

m hue 12 of Col. II called amtmi. 
Line 48. rammihii Heb. TDT equus. 
Lines 49-52 are omitted, being of uncertain meaning. 

«• -m D If A V IfcJ_ T- 'T n< ^Sa 

ikkab akhi eha uraim takhash 

perfarvle a row of' pearls ? for the dress 

-+ -- 

of the great god 

abni sha izzari lapan 

utonen (called) " e'/p« of bird" " from 

alda cdii la takhabbil anni 

In a TOW fiiuite not thou wilt connect them. 

Notes. — Line 53. Jkkab, imperative of Heb. 2p3 to pei^ 

forate. 
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AHi, a row, or connected series: properly 'a 
brotherhood,' from Heb. nN frater. 

Ur»im. DTIM monUia (beads) Sch. p. 118 or 652 
D^n inaigaritas perforatje et filo copuliitie, &c. 
Line 54. 'Birds' eyes.' This kind of precious stone ia 

mi'ntioned in 2 R 40, see my Glossary, No. 11, 
Line 55. tal-hnhUl ; from Heb, Vin alligavit, colligavit. 
The three rcraaining lines are of uncertain mi>aiuug. 
I notice the word "-TT jjt- V''- ^ibu 'a gift.' See my 
GlosBary, No. 477. 



^ In lino 4 of the inscription Hades ia called TJJ JT'l 
In the book of Job xxx, 23, it is called ^^y\0 m. 
to which are added the words '/or all ltpin<f.' Com- 
mentators say this means 'the house of asietnlly foi 
all living,' from a root TJl)} to assemble. 



J 



S In the note to line 19 of Col, 2 I explained lultats 
' cavitas ' as probably meaning ' venter,' according tc^— 
a Rabbinic usage of the word. But I omitted t(^^ 
adduce as an additional argument the precisely amilan — 
usage of the Greek Kotkia. 

T In Column I, line 26, 1 ought to have translated Afiamw. 
H hhtar, "I will protect thee, Ishtarl" corrospondin^ 
to line 32 Anaku itli ka, "I will go with thet 
AftamH from non to protect. See Fiirst, p. 456. 
Arab. Uo- Aama. Catafago p. 89 gives /lamt protuctor, 
defender. 



THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE. 
By Geohoe Smith. 

Read 3rd December, 1873. 



A SHORT time back I discovered among the AeHyrian tablets 
in the British MiiBeura, nn account of the flood ; which, under 
the advice of our Presiduut, I now briug before the Society. 

For convenience of working, I had divided the collection 
of Assyrian tablets in the British Museum into sectionB, 
according to the subject-matter of the inscriptions. 

I have recently been examining the division comprising 
the Mj^hological and Mythical tablets, and from tliis section 
1 obtained a number of tablets' giving a curious series of 
legends and including a copy of the story of the Flood, On 
discovering these documents, which were much mutilated, I 
searched over all the collections of fragments of inscriptions, 
conBiflting of several thousands of smaller pieces, and ulti- 

I matcly recovered 80 fragments of these legends; by the aid 
of which I was enabled to restore nearly all tlie test of the 
description of the Flood, and considerable portions of the 
other legends. These tablets were originally at least twelve 
in number, forming one story or set of legends, the account 
of the Flood being on the eleventh tablet. 

Of the inscription describing the Flood, there are frag- 
ments of three copies containing the same texts ; these copies 
belong to the time of Assurbanipal, or about 6G0 years before 
the Christian era, and they were foimd in the library of that 

, monarch in the palace at Nineveh. 

The original text, according to the statements on the 
tablets, must have belonged to the city of Erech, and it 
appears to have been either written in, or translated into the 
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Semitic Babylouian, at a vfry early period. The date when 1 
thia document was first written or translated, is at present 1 
very difficult to decide, but the following are some of the J 
evidences of its antiquity : — 

1st. The three Assyrian copies present a number of variajif J 
readings, which had crept into tiie text since the original! 
documents were written. 

2nd. The forms of the characters in the original doou- ' 
menta were of an auoieut type, and the Assyrian copyist did I 
not always know their modern representatives, so he baa j 
left some of them in their original hieratic form, 

3rd. There are a number of sentences which were originally ' 
glosses explanatory of the subjects ; before the Assyrian 
copies were made these glosses had been already incorporated 
in the text and their original use lost. i 

It must here be noted that the Assyrian scribe haa_| 
recorded for us the divisions of the lines on the original I 
documents. 

On examining the composition of the test, some marked 
peculiarities are apparent, which likewise show its high 
antiquity. One of these is the constant use of the personal 
pronoim nominative. In later times this was usually indi- 
cated by the verbal form, but not expressed. On comparing 
the Deluge text with dated texts from tJie time of Sargon I, J 
it appears to be older than these, and its original composition I 
cannot be placed later than the seventeenth century before 1 
the Christian era ; while it may be much older. The text 1 
itself professes to belong to the time of a monarch whose 
name, written in monograms, I am unable to read phonetically, j 
I therefore provisionally call him by the ordinary values o 
the signs of his name, Izdubar. 

Izdubar, from the description of his reign, evidently i 
belonged to the Mythical period; the legends given iitl 
these tablets, the offer of marriage made to him by thai 
goddess Ishtar, the monsters living at the time, lzdubar'0 
vision of the gods, his journey to the translated Sisit^ I 
with a cmious account of a mythical conquest of Erechi 
when the gods and spirits inhabiting that city, changed 1 
themselves into animals to escape the fury of the conqueror ; I 
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L these things and luaaj otiiers ahow the nnhistorioal 
*istnre of the epoch. From tho heading of the tablets giving 
liis hielory, I suppuae that Izdubur lived in the opuch imme- 
<liately following the Flood, and I think, likewise, that he 
may have been the fomidt;r of the Babylonian monarchy, 
;perhap8 the Nimrod of Scripture. This, however, is pore 
conjectiu-e; bo many fabulous storieR were current in Baby- 
lonia respecting Izdnl>ar, that his oxistenoe may even be 
doubted. The fragmtntis of the history of Izdubur, bo far as 
I have at present examined them, remind me of the exploittt 
and labonis of Hercidea, and, on the supposition that our 
present veredon of Berosua ia coirect as to dates, Izdubar 
may have been placed about 30,000 years before the Christian 
era. No document can belong to so remote an age. The 
legends of Izdubar and the account of the Flood must how- 
ever belong to a very early period, for there arc references 
to the story in the bilingual lists which were composed in 
Babylonia during the early Chaldean empires. 

The question might here be asked, " How ia it that we 
find an early Chaldean document from Erech transported to 
Nineveh, copied, and placed in the royal hbi-ary there ? " On 
this point we can show that it was a common custom for the 
Assyrians to obtain and copy Babylonian works, and a con- 
siderable portion of Asayrian litoratui'e consiats of these 
copies of older standard writings. 

Assurbauipal, the Asayiian monarch in whose reign tho 
Deluge Tableta were copied, had intimate relations with the 
city of Erech. Erech remained faithful to him when the rest 
of Babylonia revolted, and to this city Aaaurbanipal restored 
the famous imago of the goddess Nana, which had been 
carried away by the Elainites one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-five years before. 

In order properly to understand the reason why the 
narrative of the Flood is introduced into the story, it will be 
neceaeary to give a abort accomit of tho tablets which pre- 
cede it before giving the translation of the Deluge inscnption 
itself. 

It appears that Izdubar, the hero of these legends 
flourished aa before stated, in the mythical period soon after 



L. 



I 
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the Flood, and the centre of most of liis exploitB -was tlie 
city of Erc'ch, now called Warka, which must have been oixe 
of the most ancient cities in the world Four cities only 
are mentioned in these inacriptione Biiliel, Erech, Surippate:, 
and Nipur. Two of these, Babel and Erech, are the first t^w^o 
Qnpitale uf Nimrod, and the laat one, Nipur, according to tbe 
Talmud, is the same as Calneh the fourth city of Nimrod. Of 
the firet five tablota of the hietoiy of Izdubar I have not 
recognised any fragments, but in the mass of material whic-li 
I have collected it is possible that some portions may l)elong 
to this part of the story. 

The following passage forma the opening of the sixtli 
tablet, aiid shows the style of the writing. 

Before giving the translation 1 muat notice, that in various 
placea the tablets are broken and the texts defective : a« 1 
cannot point out each of these defective passages, I vriU 
endeavour to ijidicate them by pausing in my reading. 



1 Belesu, he despised Belesn 

2. like a bull liia country he ascended after him 

3. he destroyed him, and liie memorial perished 
i. the country was subdued, and after he took the crown 

5. Izdubar put on his crown, and after he took the crowix 

6. for the favour of Izdubar, the princess lehtar lifted IjC 

eyes. 

7. And she spake thus, " Izdubar thou shalt be husband 

8. thy word me shall bind in bonds, 

9. thou shalt be husband and I will be thy wife, 

10. thou shalt diHve in a cliariot of Ukni stone and gold, 

11. of which its body is gold and splendid its pole 

12. thou shalt ride in days of great glory 

13. to Bituni, in which is the countiy where the pine trees 

grow. 

14. Bitani at thy entrance 

15. to the Euphrates shall kias thy feet. 

16. There shall be in subjection under thee, kings, lords, and 

princes. 

17. The tribute of the mountains and plains they shall bring 

to thee, taxes 
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18. they shall give thee, thy herde and flocks shall bring 
forth twins 

19 the niuL' shall be swift 

i!0 in the chariot slial! bi? strong and not weak 

21 in the yoke. A rival shall not be permitted." 



Isbtar, who was the same as Venus, was queen of 
beauty, but somewhat inconstant, for she had already a 
husband, a deity, called the " Son of Life "; she however led 
her liusband a poor life, and of tliis Izdubar reminds her in 
his answer to her offer. 

Oue of the next exploits of Izdubar and Heabani his 
servant was the conquest of the winged bull, a monster 
mipposed to have existed in those days; but I must pass 
over this and otlier matters, to approach the subject of the 
Flood. 

In course of time Izdubar, the conqueror of kings and 
monsters, the ruler of peoples, fell into some illness and came 
to fear death, man's last great enemy. Now, the Babylonians 
believed in the existence of a patriaivh named Sisit, the 
Xisuthrus of the Greeks, who was supposi-d to have been 
translated and to have attained to immortality without death. 
Izdubar, according to the notions of the time, resolved to 
seek Sieit, to aRcertain how he became immortal, that he 
might attain to a similar honour. The passage reads as 
follows : — 

1. Izdubar to Heabani his servant 

2. bitterly lamented and lay down on the ground 

3. I the account took from Heabani and 

4. weakness entered into my soul 

5. death I feared and I lay doWn on the ground 
6 to find Sisit eoTi of Ubaratutn 

7. the road I was taking and joyfully 1 went 

8. to the shadows of the mountains I took at night 

9. the gods I saw and I feared 
10 to Sin I prayed 

11. and before the gods my supplication came 

12. peace they gave unto me 

13. and they sent unto me a dream. 
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The dream of Izduljar is uiifortiiiiately very mutilated, 
ft<w fragniente of it remaining, and liis subeequt-nt journey ia ■ 
not ill much better condition. It appeal's that he went 
through a numhtu- of adventures, and three men are repre- 
sented, in one place, to be telluig each other the story of 
these adventures. 

After long wanderings, Izduhar fallo Into company with a 
seaman named Urharasi, a name similar to the Orchamus of 
the Greeks. Izdubar and Urhamsi fit out a vessel to continue 
the search for Sieit, and they Bail along for a month and 
fifteen days, and arrive at some region near the mouth of 
the Euphrates, where Sisit was supposed to dwell. In this 
journey by water there are fresh adventures and, in their 
courae, TJrhamsi tells Izdubar of the waters of death, of 
which he states, " The waters of death thy hands will not 
cleanse." 

At the time when Izdubar and UrhanjBi are approaching 
him, Sisit is sleeping. The tablet here ia too mutilated to 
inform us how they came t > see each other, but it appears 
probable from the context that Sisit was seen in company with 
his wife, a long distance off, separated fi'om Izdubar by a 



Unable to cross this water which divided the mortal from 
the immortal, Izdubar appears to have called to Sisit and 
asked his momentous question on life and death. The 
question asked by Izdubar and the first part of the anaiver 
of Sisit are lost by the mutilation of the tablet. The latter 
part of the speech of Sisit, which is preserved, relates to the 
danger of death, its imiveraality, &c. It winds up as follows : 
" The goddess Maraitu the maker of fate to them their fate 
has appointed, she has fixed death and Hfe, but of death the 
day ia not known." 

These words, which close the fii-st speech of Sisit, bring us 
to the end of the tenth tablet ; the next one, the eleventh, 
is the most important of the aeries, as it contains the history 
of the Flood. 

The eleventh tablet opens with a speech of Izdubar, who 
now asks Sisit how he became immortal, and Sisit, in 
answering, relates the story of the Flood and his own piety as 
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the reason why he waa translated. The t'oUowiug is tho 
trduslntinn of this tablt-t : — 

1. Izdubar after this manner said to Sisit afar off, 

2. " Sisit 

3. The account do thou tell to nie, 

4. The account do thou tell to me, 

5 to the midst to make war 

fi I come up aftur thee. 

7. say how thou hast doue it, and in the circle of the gods 

life thou hast gained." 

8. Sisit after this manner said to Izdubar, 

9. " I will reveal to thee, Izdubar, the concealed Btory, 

10. and the wisdom of the gods I will relate to thee. 

11. The city Surippak the city which thou hast cstabliahed 
placed 

12. waa ancient, and the gods within it 

13. dwelt, a tempest their god, the great gods 

14 Anu 

1.5 Bel 

16 Ninip 

17 lord of Hades 

18. their will revealed in the midst of 

19 hearing and he spoke to me thus 

20. Surippatite son of Ubaratutu 

21. make a great ship for thee 

22. I will destroy the sinners and life 

23. cause to go in the seed of life all of it, to preserve them 

24. the ship which thou siialt make 

25. . . . cubits shall be the measure of its length, and 

26. . . . cubits the amount of its breadth and its height. 

27. Into the deep launch it." 

28. I perceived aud said to Hea my lord, 

29. " Hea my lord this that thou commaudest me 

30. I will perform, it shali be done. 
31 army and host 

32, Hea opened his moutli aud spake, aud said to me his 

servant, 
33 thou shall say unto them, 
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he lias turned from me and 
. . . fixed 



Here there are about fifteen Hues entirely lost. The absent 
passage probably described part of the building of the ark. 

SI, 

52. 
53. 



which in 

strong I brought 

on the fifth day it 

in its circuit 14 measures .... its sides 

14 meaBiu'eB it measured .... over it 

57. I placed its roof on it I enclosed it 

68. I rode in it, for the sixth time I for the seveuth 

time 

59. into the restless deep for the .... time 

60. its planks the waters within it admitted, 

61. I saw breaks and holes my hand placed 

62. three measures of bitiunen I poured over the outsidci 

63. three measures of bitumen I poured over the inside 

64. three measures the men carrying its baskets took 

they fixed an altar 

65. I enclosed the altar the altar for an 

66. two measures the altar Pazziru the pilot 

67. for slaughtered oxen 

68. of in that day also 

69 altar and grapes 

70 like the waters of a river and 

71 like the day I covered and 

72 when .... covering my hand placed. 

73 and Shamas .... the material of the ship completed, 

74 strong and 

75. reedfl I spread above and below. 

76 went in two thirds of it. 

77. All I possessed I collected it, all I possessed I collected 
of silver, 
all I possessed I collected of gold, 
all I possessed I collected of the seed of hfe, the w 
I caused to go up into the ship, all my male and 
servants, 




bole ^^ 
female ^^H 
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94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 

107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 



the beasts of the field, the animals of the field, and the 

sons of the army all of thera, I caused to go up. 
A flood Shamas made, and 
he spake aaj-iLg in the night, ' I will cause it to rain 

from heaven heavily ; 
enter to the midst of the ship, and shut thy door,' 
A flood he raised, and 
he spake saying in the uight, ' I will cause it to raiu 

from heaven heavily.' 
In the day that I celebrated his festival 
the day wliich he had appointed ; fear I had, 
I entered to the niidst of the ship, and shut my door ; 
to guide the ship, to Buzursarlirabi the pilot, 
the palace I gave to his hand. 
The raging of a storm in the morning 
arose, from the horizon of heaven extending and wide 
Vul in the midst of it thundered, and 
Nebo and Saruwent in front; 

the throne bearers went over niountaine and plains ; 
the destroyer Nergal overturned ; 
Ninip went in front, and cast down ; 
the spirits carried destruction ; 
in their gh>ry they swept the earth ; 
of Vul the flood, reached to heaven ; 
the bright earth to a waste was turned ; 
the surface of the earth, Hke .... it swept ; 

it destroyed all life, from the face of the earth 

the strong tempest over the people, reached to heaven. 
Brother saw not his brother, it did not spare the people. 

In heaven 
the gods feared the tempest, and 
Sought refhge ; they ascended to the heaven of Ann. 
The gods, like dogs with tails hidden, couched down. 
Spake Islitara discourse, 
uttered the great goddess her speech 
' The world to sin has turned, and 
then I in the presence of the gods prophesied evil ; 
when I prophesied in the presence of the gods evil, 
to evil weri' devoted all my people, and I prophesied 
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126. 
127. 
128. 

129. 

130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
1.35. 



143. 
144. 
145. 



thne, ' I Imvc' bogottt-n iiian and let him not 

like the aune of tlie fishes fill the sea.' 

The gods concerning the spirits, were weeping with her : 

the goda in eeats, seated iu lameufatiun ; 

covered were their lips for the coming evil. 

Six days and nights 

passed, tlie wind tempest and storm overwhelmed, 

on the seventh daj in its coiirs«, was calmed the storm, 

and all the tompest 
which had destroyed like an earthquake, 
quieted. The sea he caused to dry, and the wind and 

tempest ended. 
I was carried through the sea. The doer of evil, 
and the whole of mankind who turned to siii, 
like reeds their corjiaeB floated. 
1 opened the window and t*ie light br.>ke in, over ray 

refuge 
it passed, I sat still and 
over my refuge came peace. 

T was carried over the shore, at the tn>iiu(larj- of the sea. 
For twelve measures it ascended over the land. 
To the country of Nizir, went the ship ; 
the mountain of Nizir stopped the ship, aaid to pass 

over it, it was not able. 
The first day and the second day, the momitoin of 

Nizir the same. 
The third day and the fourth day, the mountain of 

Nizir the same. 
The fifth and sixth, the mountain of Nizir the same. 
On the seventh day in the course of it 
I sent forth a dove, and it left. The dove went and 

searched and 
a resting place it did not find, and it returned. 
I sent forth a swallow, and it left. The swallow went 

and searched and 
a resting place it did not find, and it returned. 
I sent forth a ravon, and it left. 
The raven went, and the corpses on the waters it saw, 

and 
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146. it did eat, it awaut, and wandered awaj, and did not 

return. 

147. I sent the animals forth to the four windfi I poured out 

a lilmtion 

148. I built an altar on the peak of the mountain, 
140. bj sevenH herbs I cut. 

150. at the bottom of them, I placed reeds, pines, andflimgar. 

151. The goda collected at its burning, the gode collected at 

its good burning. 

152. the goda like eumbe over the sacrifice gatheretl, 

153. From of old aleo, the great God in his courea, 

154. the great brightness of Anu had created; when the glory 

155. of these gods, aa of Ukm stone, on my countenance I 

could not endure ; 
15fi. in those days I prayed that for ever I might not endure. 

157. May the gods come to ray altar; 

158. may Bel not oome to my altar 

159. for lie did not consider and had made a tempest 

160. and my people he had consigned to the deep 
IBl. from of old, also Bel m his course 

1(!2. saw the ship, and went Bel with anger filled to the 

gods and spirits; 
1C3. let not any one corae out aJire, let not a man be saved 

from the deep. 

164. Ninip hia raoutli opened and spake, a^id said to the 

warrior Bel, 

165. ' who then mil be saved,' Hea the words understood, 

166. and Hea knew all things. 

167 Hea his mouth opened and spake, and said to the 
warrior Bel, 

168. 'Thou pri]ice of the goda, warrior, 

169. when thou art angry a tempest thou makest, 

170. the doer of sin did his sin, the doer of evil did his ovil, 

171. may the exalted not bo broken, may the captive not be 

delivered ; 

172. instead of thee making a tenipeat, may lions increase 

and men be reduced ; 

173. instead of thee making a tempest, may leopards increase, 

and men be reduced ; 
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174. iuetfad of thee makings a tempest, may a faniiuc happe 

and the country be deetroyed ; 

175. iiistead of thee making a tempeet, may pestileuce 

crease, and men be destroyed.' 

176. I did not peer into the wisdom of the gods, 

177. reverent and attentive a dream they sent, and 

wiadora of the gods he heard. 

178. When hie judgment was accomplished, Bel went up 

the niidet of the sliip, 

179. he took my hand and brought me out, 

180. he brought out, he caused to bring my wife to my sitii 

181. he purified the coimtry, he established in a covi 

and took the people 

182. in the presence of Sisit and the people. 

183. When Sisit and his wife and the people to be like "tl 

gods were carried away, 

184. then dwelt Sisit iu a remote place at the mouth of "tfae 

rivers, 

185. They took me and in a remote place at the moutlm. *f 

the rivers they seated me. 

186. "When to thee whom the gods have chosen thee, ani 

187. the life which thou has sought after, thou shalt gain 

188. this do, for six days and seven nights 

189. hke I say also, iu bonds bind him 

190. the way like a storm shall be laid upon him." 

191. Sisit after this manner, said to his wife 

192. " I announce that the chief who grasps at life 

193. the way Hke a storm shall be laid upon him." 

194. His wife after this manner, said to Sisit afar oS, 

195. " Purify him and let the man bo sent away, 

196. the road that he came, may he return in peace, 

197. the great gate open, and may he return to his conntiy- 

198. Sisit after this manner, said to his wife, 

199. " The cry of a man alarms thee, 

200. this do, hiB scarlet cloth place on his head." 

201 . And the day when he ascended the aide of the ship 

202. she did, his scarlet cloth she placed on his head, 

203. and the day when he ascended on the side of the sliip, 
The next four Ihies describe seven things done to Izdular 
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before ho was purified. The paaeage is obscure and doee 
not concern the Flood, so I have not ti-anslated it. 

208. Izdubar after this manner, said to Sisit afai- off, 

209. " This way, she has done, I come up 

210. joyfully, my strength thou givest me." 

211. Sieit after tin's manner said to Izdubai- 

212 thy scarlet cloth 

213 I have lodged thee 

214 

The GvB following lines, which are mutilated, refer again 
to the seven matters for purifying Izdubar ; this passage, 
like tlie former one, I do not tranalato. 
219. Izdubar after this manner said to Sieit afar off 
220. Sisit to thee may we not come. 

Ftoni here the text is much mutilated, and it will be 
better to give a general account of its contents than to 
attempt a strict traualation, espeoially as this part is not so 
interestmg as the former part of the tablet. 

Lines 221 to 223 mention some one who was biken and 
dwelt with Death. Lines 224 to 235 give a epeecli of Sisit to 
the Hoamau Urhamsi, dii-ecting him how to cure Izdubar, who, 
from the broken passages, appears to have been suffering 
from some form of skin disease. Izdubar was to be dipped 
in the sea, when beauty was to spread uvir his skin once 
more. In lines 236 to 241 the carrjTiig out of these directions 
Mid tho cure of Izdubar are recorded. 



The tablet then reads as follows : 
242. Izdubar and Urhamsi rode in the boat 
243- where they placed them they rode 

244. His wife after this manner sjvid to Siait afar off, 

245. " Izdubar goes away, ho is satisfied, he performs 

246. that which thou hast ^ven him and returns to hin 

country." 

247. And he heard, and after Isidubar 

248. he went to the shore 
[ 249, Sisit after this manner said to Induliar, 

Tot. n. 15 
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250. " Izdubar thou goest away thou art Batisfied, thoa J 

formest 

251. That which I have given thee and thou rotumeBt toi 

country 

252. I have revealed to thee IzJubar the concealed BtoiyS 

Lines 253 to 2G2, which are very mutilated, give I 
concluBion of the speech of Sisit, and then state that aj 
hearing it, Izdubar took great stoneB and piled them iqi % 

memorial of these events. 

Linos 2ti3 to 289 give in a very mutilated condition Bun 
sequent speecheH and doings of Izdubar and Urliamei. lit 
this part journeys are mentioned of 10 and 20 kaspu, or "id 
and 140 miles ; a lion ia also spoken of, but there is no further 
allusion to the Flood. Those lines close the inscription, und 
are followed by a colophon which gives the heading of tlie 
next tablet, and the statement that this (the Flood Tablet) is 
the 11th tablet in tho aeries givijig the history of Izdiilar, 
and that it ia a copy of the ancient inscription. 

Before entciing into the details of the tablet, I must W 
refer to the accounts of the Delugo given in the Bible, and 
by BeroHue, the Chaldean lustorian, aa I shall have to 
compare these with the Cuneiform record. 

The Biblical account of the Deluge, contained in the 
sixth to the ninth chapters of (ieneais, is of course faiuiliart" 
us all, BO I will only give the outline of the narrative. 

According to the Book of Genesis, as man multiplied 
the earth, the whole race turned to evil, except the fam 
Noah. On account of the wickeiluess of man, the 1 
determined to destroy the world by a flood, and gave o 
mand to Noah to build an ark, 300 cubits long, 50 oi 
broad, and 30 cubits high. Into this ark Noah enta 
according to the command of the Lord, taking with himil 
family, and pairs of each animal. After seven days t 
Flood commenced in the 60*)th year of Noah, the seventeenth 
day of tJ.ie second month, and after 150 days the ark rfested 
upon the mountains of Ararat, on the seventeenth > 
the seventh month. We are tlien told that after 4 
Noah opened the window of the ark and sent forth a 
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nich did not refiim. Ho then sent forth a dove, which 

findiiin- Qo reet for the bo!p of her foot, returned to him. Seven 

^'lya after he eent forth the dovo a aecond time, and she 

"^turned to hiin with an oKve leaf in her mouth. Again, 

"■^ttr seven days, he sent forth the dove which retamed to 

'^^m no more. The Flood was diied up iu the 601 at year, on 

^P**© first day of the first mouth, and ou the twenty-seventh 

^^ptj of the second month, Noah removtid from the ai'k and 

^P^rwards built an altai- and ofiered sacrifices. 

The Chaldean account of the Flood, ae ^ven by BeroBus, 
* have taken from Cory's Ancient Fragments, page 26 to 29, 
18 as follows:— 
^^ " After the death of Ardatea, lus son Xisuthnia reigned 
^Hjlf^toen sari. In his time happened a great Deluge, the 
^Kptory of which is thus described : The Ueity, Cronos, 
^^■peared to him iu a vision, and warned him that upon the 
^Bteonth tlay of the month UsesiiiB, there would bo a flood, 
^BV 'wliich mankind would bo destroyed. Ho, therefore, 
enjoined him to write a history of the beginning, procedure, 
and conclusion of all things ; and to bury it in the City of the 
Sun at Sippara ; and to b\iild a vessel, and take with him into 
it his friends and relations; and to eonvey on board every- 
thing necessary to sustain life, together with all the diEFerent 
animals, botli birds and quadrupeds, and trust himself fear- 
lessly to the deep. Having asked the Deity whither he was 
to sail ? he was answered, ' To the Gods ; ' upon which he 
offered up a prayer for the good of mankind. He then obeyed 
the Divine admonition, and built a vessel five stadia iu length, 
and two in breadth. Into this he put everything which he 
. had prepared : and last of all conveyed into it his wife, his 
oldrcn, and his friends. 
*• After the Flood had been upon the earth, and was in 
'■'■ ^me abated, Xisuthms sent out birds from the vessel, which 
not finding any food, nor any place whereupon they might 
rest their feet, returned to him again. After an interval of 
some days he sent them forth a second time, and they now 
returned with their feet tinged with mud. He made a trial 
a third time with these birds, but they returned to him no 
Mwre ; from whence he judged that the surface of the cartU | 
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had appeared above the waters. He, therefore, made as 1 
opcningin the vessel, and upon looking out found fJiat it wag 1 
stranded upon the wdo of boiqo moiuatain, upon wliich he im- I 
mediately quitted it with liie wife, his daughter, and th^ 1 
pilot. XiButhruB then paid his adoration to the earth, and I 
having constructed an altar, offered sacrifices to tlie godsji J 
and, with those who had oome out of die vessel with faint/ J 
disappeared. 

" They, who remained within, finding that their oomr* \ 
panions did not return, quitted the veaeel with mauylamenta-j 
tions, and called continually on the name of Xisuthrus. Hint I 
they saw no more ; but they could distinguish his voice ioc I 
the air, and could hear him admonisli them to pay due regard \ 
to religion ; and likewise informed them thiit it was upon I 
accoiuit of his pitty that he was translated to live with tha I 
gods, that his wife, and daiighter, and the pilot, had obtfuncd I 
the same honour. To this he added, that they should return I 
to Babylonia, and as it was ordained, search fur the writinga I 
at Sippara, which they were to make known to all mankind ^9 
moreover, that the place wherein tliey then were, was tha J 
land of Armenia. 

" The rest having heard those words, offered eacrificcB tO; \ 
ttie gods, and taking a circuit, journeyed towards Babylonia. 

" The vessel being thus stranded in Armenia, some part I 
of it yet remains in the Corcyrfean mountains." 

In pages 33 and 34 of Cory's Fragments there is a second.' 1 
version, as follows : — 

" And then SisithruB, - To him the deity Cronos foretold' I 
that on the fifteenth day of the month Dresius there would' I 
be a deluge of rain : and he commanded him to deposit ail | 
the writings whatever which were in his possession, in tho^ I 
City of the Sun at Sippara, Sisithrus when he had complied [ 
with these commands, sailed imraed lately to Armenia, and' | 
was presently inspired by God. Upon the third day after. [ 
the cessation of the rain Sisithnis sent out birds, by way of; j 
experiment, that he might judge whether the Flood had>f 
subsided. But the birds passing over an unbounded seOt^fl 
without finding any place of rest, returned again to Sisithroa.' \ 
Tliis ho repeated with other birds. And when upon tha: 1 
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third trial be eucceeded, for the birds then retui-ned ^vitIl 
their feet stained with mud, the gods tranalated him from 
among men. With reeptet to the vessel, wliicii yet remains 
in Armenia, it is a custom of the inhabitants to form bracelets 
and amnlets of its wood." 

There are several otlier accounts of the Flood in the 
traditions of different ancient nations ; these, however, are 
neitlier so full nor eo precise as the account of BernHus, and 
their details so far .is tlicy are given differ more from the 
Bihlicol narrative, so I shall not notice them now, but pass 
at onoe to the examination of the text. 

In comparing the text of tho Deluge Tablet with the 
accounts in the Bible tind Bltosus, the first point that meets 
lis is the considerutiun of the proper names. This is the 
least satisfactory part of tho subject, for, while the Greek 
IS show variant readings and have evidently been cor- 
itod, tho Cuneiform names, on the other hand being 
itten mostly in monograms are difficult to render pho- 
oetically. The father of tho hero of tho Flood bears in the 
iuBcriptious the name Ubara-tutu %vhich ought to correspond 
to one of the Greek forms, Otiirti-s or Arditcs, the resem- 
lilance however cannot bo called a close one. The hero of 
tile Flood I have provisionally oalled SiBit ; he corresponds, 
of course, to the Greek Xisnthrus, but no compaiison of the 
can be made until we know the phonetic reading 
tile Cuneiform name. Neither the CunLiform nor the 
iek names appear to have any couuectiou with the Biblical 
lech &nd Noah. In tlie opening of the account of the 
tod there is a noticeable difference between the Cuneiibrra 
Biblical narratives, for while in tho Jewiali account one 
(d only is mentioned, the Cuneiform inscription mentions 
the principal gods of the early Babylonian Pantheon as 
tged in bringing about the Flood. 

The Cuueiform accoimt agrees with the Biblical naiTativo 
making the Deluge a divine punishment for the wicked- 
of the world, this point is omitted in the Greek accounts 
BeroBUs. 

The gods having resolved on the Deluge, the deity whom 
Tre have hitherto provisionally called Hea, announces the 
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ooming event to Sisit. Now, in tLe account of Bero0m,4 
god who announcea tbe Deluge ie stated to be Cronos}] 
this piissage gives us the Ctiueiform name of the 
iilmitiiied by the Greeks with Cronos. The Greek accoi 
bUitee that the comniuuicatioii of the coming Deluge i 
made in a dream. From the context it is prohtible that^ 
Cuneiform account stated the same, but the tQ\t i 
mutilated so that the point cannot bo decided. 

The dimenaiona of the vessel in the inscrijition are 1 
fortunately loat by a fractiu-e which has broken oflf 1 
numbers, the passage which ia otherwise complete, i 
that the dimcusions were expressed in cubits as in 1 
Biblical account, hut while Genesis makes the ark 50 cntq 
hrnnd and 30 cubits high, tha* inscription states that 1 
height and breadth were the same. 

The greater part of the deacriptiuu of the building of li 
ark ia loat. lu the latter part of tlie account wliicli ie ] 
BOrved, there is mention of the trial of the vessel by laund; 
iiig it into the sea, when defects being fomid which adniitted 
the water, the outside and inside were coated with Htumen, 
These details have no parallel either in the Bible or Bei 
The description of the fillijig of the ark agrees in f 
witli the two other accounts, but it difftra from i 
not mentioning the sevens of clean animals and in i 
others beaiJe the family of the builder. 

The month aud day when the Deluge commenced, i 
are given in the Bible and Berosus, are not mentioned i 
the text, unless the lifth day, meutioued in a mutUata 
passage, is part of this date. 

The description of the Flood in the inscription is 1 
vivid, it ie said to have been bo terrible that the gods feart 
it, ascended to the heaven of Anu, that it is the highest { 
furthest heaven, the destruction of tlte human race <i 
recorded, and the corpaea of the wicked are said to hav^ 
floated on the surface of the Flood. 

With regaid to the duration of the Deluge, there appea 
to be a aerious difference between the Bible and the i 
tion. . According to the account in the Book of Genesis, t 
Flood commeiiced on the seveuteeuth day of the ( 
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month, the ark rested on Amvsif after one hiin(lrt:(l tuul (il'ty 
d»j'8 on the aevuuteenth day of the seventh innnth, and the 
complete drying up of the Flood was not until the twentj- 
■eventh day of the second month in the following year. The 
inscription, on tlie other liaiid, etatee that the Flood abated 
on the seventh day, and that the ship remained Bcven days 
on tho mountain before tho sending out of the birds. 

On tliia point it must be remarked that some Bihhcal critics 
consider that there are two versions of the Flood story in 
Genesis itself, and that theeo two differ as to the duration of 
the Flood. 

The Greek account of Berosus is silent as to the duration 
of the Deluge. 

Witli regard to the mountain on which the ark rested 
there is a differonoe between the Bible and tlie inacription, 
which is more apparent than real. The Book of Genesis 
states that the ark rested on tlie mountains of Ararat. Accord- 
ing to the popular notion this refers to the moimtain of 
Ararat, in Armenia ; but these mountains may have been 
anywhere within the ancient territory of Ararat, and some 
Commentators lookiug at the passage in BerosuH, where the 
ark ia stated to have rested in the Gordiaian mountains, have 
yiclined to place the mountain referred to in the Kurdish 
mountains, east of Assyria, In accordance with this indica- 
tion the iuscriptiou states that the ship rested on the miimitain 
of Nizir. 

Now, tho position of Nizir can be determuied from the 
inscription of Assur-uazii^pal, king of Assyria. Ho made an 
expedition to this region, and starting from an Asayrian city, 
near Arhela, croeBcd the Lower Zab, and marching caativard 
between latitudes 35 and 8fi, arrived at the nioimtitius of 
Nizir. These nionntaina of Nisdr thus lay east of Assyria, but 
they form part of a series of mountain chains extending to 
the north-west into Armenia. 

The vessel being stranded on tho mountain, the Bible, 
Berosus, and the Inscription, all agree that trial was made by 
birds in order to uscertjiin if the Flood had subsided ; but in 
the details of these trials there are curious diiferouecs in all 
i^ee narratives. According to the Book of Genesis, a ruvou 
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was Bent out firet, wliich did not return ; a dovo was sent 
next, which finding no rofltiiig place returned to Noah. Seven 
days later the dove was sent out again, and returned with 
an olive loaf; and seven days after, on the dove being sent 
out again, it returned no more. 

The account of BeroBUs mentions the sending out of the 
birds, but does not mention what kinds were tried. On the ■ 
first trial the binls are said to have returned, and on the 
eecond trial liki;\viso, tliis time with mud on their feet. On .^^ 
the third occasion they did not return. 

The iiiscrijition states that, first, a dove was sent out, which .^ci 
finding no resting place, returned. On the second [iccaaiou a — ^n 
SAvallow was sent, which also returned. The third time a -^w> 
raven wae sent out, wliiuh feeding on the corpses flnathig on -^D 
the water, wandered away and did not return. Thus, tho ^^~^ 
inscription agrees with the Bible as to the sending out of^^fcf 
the raven and dove, but adds to these the trial of the *^3 
ewallow, which is not in Genesis. In the number of the ■^ 
trials it agrees with Berosus, who has three, while Genesis 
has four. Ou the other hand there is no mention of tie dove 
returning with an olive leaf as in Gonesis, and of tho birds 
having their feet stained with mud, as iji Berosue. 

In tho etatemont of the building of the altar, and offering 
sacrifice after leaving the ark, all three accounts agree ; bnt 
in the subsequent matter there is an important difference 
between the Bible and the Inscription, for while the Bible 
represents Noah as living for many years after the Flood, 
the Inscription on the other hand agrees with Beroeus io 
making Sisitto bo t-anelated liko the gods. This tmnslatioa 
IB in the Bible recorded of Enoch, the ancestor of Noab. 

On reviewing the evidence it in apjmrent that the eveuta 
of the Flood narrated in tho Bible and the Inscription are tho 
same, and occur in the same order ; but tho minor differences 
in the details show that the inscription embodies a distinct 
and independent tradition. 

In spite of a striking similarity in style, which shows itself 
in several places, the two narratives belong to totally distinct 
peoples. The Biblical account is the vereion of an inland 
people, the name of the ark in (ienesis means » chest or box. 
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WkDiX not a sliip ; tlirre is no notice of t!ie rph, or of laiinRLin{^, 
no pilots are spoken of, no navigation is mcutionod. The 
iuBcription on the otiiev Imnd holonga to a maritime people, 
the. ark is called a ship, the ship ia laimched into the seaj trial 
i« made of it. and it ia given iu charge of a pilot. 

The Cuneiform inscription, after giving the history of the 
Flood dowii to the SFierifiie of Sieit, when he cjime out of the 
nrk, goes Imck to the former part of the story, and mentions 
the god Bel in particular as the maker of the tempest or 
deluge ; there appears to be a slight inconsistency between 
this and the foi'mer part of the inscription which snggests 
the question whether the Chaldean narrative itself may not 
have been compiled from two distinct and older accounts. 

It is remarkable that the oldest traditions of the early 
Babylonians seem to centre round the Persian Gulf. From 
this sea, Oannes the fish god is supposed to have arisen, and 
the composite monsters who followed him iu the antediluvian 
period came from the same region. Into this sea the ark 
was latmchcd, and after the siihaiding of the Deluge when 
Sisit was translated, bs dwelt in this neighbourhood. To 
tliis sea also came the great hero Izdubar, and was cured, 
Kand here he heard the story of the Flood. 

In couclusion I would remark that this account of the 
pebige opens to us a new field of inquiry in the early part 
"T the Bible history. The question has often been asked, 
pfWhat is the origin of the accounts of the antediluvians, 
with their long lives so many times greater than the longest 
span of human life ? Where was Paradise, the abode of the 
first parents of mankuid ? From -whence comes the story of 
the flood, of the ark, of the birils ? " Various conflicting 
answers have been given to these important questions, while 
evidence on these subjects before the Greek period has been 
entirely wanting. The Cuneiform inscriptions are now 
shedding a new light on these questions, and supplying 
material which future scholars will have to work out. Fol- 
lowing this inscription, we may expect many other ihs- 
coveries throwing light on these ancient periods, until we 
are able to form a decisive opinion on the many gri'at 
questions involved. It would be a mistake to euppose 
L ToL. n. u 
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tiiat with the translation and commentary on an inBcrip- j 
tion like this the matter is ended. The origin, age, and ( 
history of the legend have to be traced, and it has to be J 
compared vfith the many similar storiea correot among] 
various nations. 

All these accounts, together with considerable portions of I 
tile ancient mythologies have, I believe, a common origin ini] 
the Plains of Chaldea. This county, the cradle of civilisatioa, ■ 
the birthplace of the arts and flciencee, for 2,000 years haa j 
been in ruins; ite literature, containing the most precious | 
records of antiquity, is scarcely known to ua, except from, 1 
the texts the Assyrians copied, but beneath its mounds and | 
ruined cities, now awaiting exploration, lay, together with ] 
older copies of this Deluge text, other legends and histories ] 
of the earliest cixTliftution in the world. 
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THE PH(ENICIAN PASSAGE IN THE PCENULU^ 
OF PLAUTUS. 

By the Ret. J. M. Rodwell, M.A. 

Send ^\ Fetmars, 1873. 

The Poeimlus of Plautus was written at about the time 
when that poet (jomraenced his public career, viz., in the 
year B.O. 224, cotemporanuouBly with the breaking out of 
the second Puaic war. In a political point of view, there- 
fore, and with reference to passing events, it would, no 
doubt, be highly popular for a comedian to bring an imper- 
sonation of one of the hostile nation upon the stage, and 
hold him up to public ridicule, as the BiUn^fuis — speaking at 
one time in the Phoenician of Carthage, and at anothty in 
the debased dialect of Lybia, But with this anpect of the 
Comedy we have nothing to do. It has an interest for us 
only OS containing ten lines of ancient Carthaginian or 
Phoenician, and thus offering points of contact with Hebrew 
literature and enabling us to illustrate a few passages of 
Holy Seriptiu-e. It tenda to show that the Carthaginian 
dialect in the middle of the third century B.C., and the 
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Hebrew of Moet^ and the Prophets, are both, to a great 
extent, identified — in other words, that the Hebrew of tin 
Bible ia no other than a dialectic variety of the Canaanitii 
or Phoenician tongue expressed in the ChaMfiBau character, 
not brought, as has been thought, by Abraham himself from 
Ur of the Chaldceee, but adopted by the Israelites during thoir 
long captivities. 

Now, in the first place, the jocose title which Plauttu 
himself gives to the Poenulus in the prologue, at Une 33, is 
curious, and deserves a remnrk. Be says that Ilia comedy • 
might be called Carchedonius, the Carthaginian, or, /'dfrteulj 
Pidtiphagonidea the pottage-eating uncle — this uncle bein^j 
Hanno, a bewildered Carthaginiau wandering the streets of 
Rome in search of his two stolen daughters ; the word Banno, 
by the way, being of course only anotlier form of the Scrip- 
tural llamuiJt {nsn), fJrecizod Aiianiax. The nearly simOu 
term Pullipkagug, as the equivalent of Pofmis, occurs agaiD 
in the Moatellaria (iii, 2, 143), tlie point there being to show 
that certain doorposts were badly made and did not fit well,, 
because they were not made by a Pultiphagus or PhoenicianJ 
The Phoenicians were noted at Rome exactly as they 
been in Greece in the days of Homer, who calls them 
TToXvSaiSaXoi (II. yfr. 743) " artists of varied skill," and in 
Jeruxalem in the times of the Kings of Israel) as skilful ear- 
penters. Thus, on the one hand, we find mention made, not 
only as in the lilostellaria, of Phoenicians as ?iou»e bwldert, 
but as clever _;'OTWrs; as, when we read in Pliny (sxxiii, 11) 
of lecti Punici; iu Seneca (Ep, 95, ad f.) of lectutos artificio 
Pcenorum factoi; in VaiTO, o( feneHree Pimteams and loraulurt 
Punicum ; in the fragments of M, Porcius Cato, of cooffmeitta 
Punica, well-fitting joints ; and in Philo's Legatio ad Caium 
(p. 1024, vol. ii, Mangey), of Punic works of art generally as 
well known in Rome : — and, on the other hand, in Jerueuleoi, 
we read of Solomon sending to Hiram king of Tyre, for 
" cunning men " of " skill to cut timber .... and to jtrepitrf 
timber'' for the " Aouse which he was about to iuilii" (2 ChroBi 
ii, 8, 9). Indeed tbe same thing had taken place iu the da] 
of David, to whom we rea<i that " Ilinmi 3enf uixtaengeri 
cedar trees and carpenters and masons, and they built David 
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hottxe" (2 Sam. v, 11) ; aud as late even as the days of Ezi-a, 
at the rebuilding of the temple, we are told that they gave 
mone^ unto the masons and to the carpenters and meat and drink 
and oil unto them of Sidon and to them of Tifre to bring cedat^ 
trees from Lebanon to the sea of Joppa (Ezra iii, 7). So that 
upon this point there is a note-worthy harmony hetweon the 
sacred and profane writers. But, as I have already said, 
Plautns describes the Phcenicians as Pultiphagi — consumers 
of pottage or other cereal food. This is corroborated by 
AtlieneeuB in the Deipnosophiat, iii, 28 and 36, where he 
epeaks of the apros uTraXo? of Syria and Phwmcia, and of 
the best bakers as coming from Phoenicia, and descrihes 
lin meal-cakes made with milk, oil, and honey, and 

lembling the Roman liba; and Cato de re Ruatica, c. 85, 

pves a receipt for making the Puis Punica. Festus also 

mentions a peculiar Syrian bread called Maraphula, made, 

the root of that word indicates, of sifted wheat ("ll T'DD). 

Now, it strikes roe as something curious, that Solomon should 

.ve promised his Phcenician workmen 20,000 measures of 
ind wheat, 20,000 measures of barley, and a large quantity of 
ml, as well as wine, — an offer which seems to have been very 
carelidly accepted by Hiram, who says (2 Chron. ii, 15), Aow 
therefore the wheat and the barley .... which my lord haHi 
^oken of, let him send unto his sercants and ice will cut the 
wood. Without pressing this point, however, the fact 
certainly remains, that both in Scriptural and Claesioal 
antiquity the Phoenicians for centuries anterior to the 
Christian era were famous, not only as we commonly think 
of them, as a people who did the carrying trade, were the 
manufacturers of stuffs dyed with Tyiian purple, and the 
merchants par excellence of the old world, but also aa 
mechanics and carpenters. 

I now proceed to the speech or soliloquy of Hanuo in th© 

lening of the fifth act of the Poenulus, or rather to its first 
ten lines, as it is of these that Plautus has put a loose 
explanatory ti'anslation into Hanno's own mouth. The 
remaining six lines, together with tlie shorter non-Latin 
speeches of Hanno and the Nurse, are referable to the Lybic 
Wr Numidian dialect, and reqiure a separate consideration. 
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Of these flrat ten linsB Gesenius tells us that t-hey have con- 
tracted in the lapse of ages, and through the ignorance or 
carelessnesB of copyists, ntevos vi,t sanabilea, and that 
some of them neqm medela neque expHcatio probabUis ineei 
egt. The second line he says is di^cillimua omnium, and 
may give some idea of what those difficulties are when it u 
stated that out of the thirty-nine letters of which it is com- 
posed, no less than twenty-one have been treated as spurious 
by himself and by Bochart in his Phaleg — and that one of 
them translates it, " In order t/iat m.y plans may he made 
may my business be. prospered by their ffutdanee," — the othi 
" In order that as the gods Jtave taken away my proapt 
my desires may he fulfilled at fheir bidding;'" while Gronovii 
renders, — ^^ Accept my deprecation and my integrity, l 
begotten two daughters who are my strength." !/! It would seei 
however, that what is wanted for the restoration and inti 
pretation of this curious relic of Plioenician, ia not 
attempt, with one learned author (Sappuhn),' to prove tl 
it is expHcable only by reference to the Aramaean, or wil 
another (Casir)' by reference to a mixture of the Arabic am 
Maltese dialects ; and least of all (with Vallencey) by reference 
to the Irish. Neither is there required the substitution of 
fresh though similar words, nor the insertion of conjectural 
wordfl or glosses, but mainly an elimination of the towsIb,. 
inasmuch as none of these would appear in the orij 
Semitic test, and then simply a reconstruction of the lettei 
I do not mean their transposition, but that letters or syllables- 
which belong to each other and have been torn asunder should 
be reunited ; because, as the text stands, it is obvious that 
letters and syllables have been wrongly combined, and even 
compounded into words, which really are no words at 
With scarcely any violence or real change, I conceive thi 
the text may thus be read in Hebrew-Phoenician, as at lei 
an approximation towards the true restoration of the text :— ,j 
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: imn i-'^ ■'o-'n win "h h^ m-in pni 

i^^m irnN nm; j-'N mo dm "h jt"! 

: Dipn dott3:m 

•-Sn riN "rcN nw anij?'? myiy up 

i'tcnS Dimpu? 

1 d'tdiud-iijn i3TnpN:n Ti-an ur" dn ]3 nw 

: Nun3 HNT jTin -i--^ n-'H tcon jin 

! on rawh d'-'tixi hVn i*? ''3 '^v, nn •'3'a 

>mp pan orh un ''33n inn '^v Dinyi 

Now on the godH and goddeBses of tliJB place I call, 

To cleanse my staine that so I may be spotless — 

To recover for me my daughters the joy of my old age, 

my daughters. 
Out of thu abundance which wae his, there is a void in the 

day of song. 
If death had not come down upon him, the house of 

Antidamas should be my place; 
[Bat] lie is one of the company that walk in darkneps, 

the host whose abode is darkness ; ' 
And Agorastoclea, if I am rightly so told, is the son that 

laments him. 
Here is my token of good faith — a graven image — this 

is it that I bring — 
A witness that this place is his abode. 
Here am I among the passengers by the door : there are 

many among them who loath my speech. 
The text of Plautus as it ataudfl in the edition o 
p&roDovius is as follows : 

Neith alonim vualonuth si chorathisma comayth 

Chym lachchunyth rauuys thalmyctabati imisci 

Lipho cauet byth mythii adsedin bynuthii 

Bymarob syllo homalonin uby misyrthoho 



' This lins IB rtniJored by Flautiis: " Evafeciiie 
— probablj a, peripIiraBt[c and auphnmiBtia »&; □ 
oath, uid me&niiig that " he haa done what we nU ; 
^life. 



iiiiiC tUii quod Jiwimdiim 
aToidJng the montion of 
at do," namelj, depart 



futtjge in the Pcmvlui of Plaviut. 

Byllilym mothyin noctotliai nelechanlidasmaclion 
Useidelti bi'im tytel yth chylyBchon, tcm. liphul 
Uth bynira ysditut thiniio cuth nu Agorastoclea 
Ttlie munet iliy cliyrsae lycoth sitli naeo 
Byuni id chil luliili gubylim lasibit thini 
Bodyalit herayn nyii uuye lym luoncoth lusini. 
Bochart, in his Plialeg ii, 2, 6, thus restored this test :— 

riNT par^c miatr' rrcT''?y t D"':n""*?y nM w 

^msn nv t nw --a nw rvipnsh 

Dn n-iitrmi c-'^vVy on'rur nil m-a 

p3in-pu2« I'^n TiiM m:n mn o-ica 

hzvh ar\T2M> 'hTi nN "rDa □in : '''7 irrtt^ tr^t* 

D'''ri':!i2D-njM m: Bip3 on -nm ^"-tdn p riM 

Ntm: nNT pin •-'^n^ iva win ^m:n omn 

on rail?'? □■''nnj n'^Nn -V -"S ny >r3 

Diy "h -i33n DM ^MttfM iin : n:n jnn ■''ry -n tro 

Which he thus renders — 

Rogo deos et deas qui hanc regionem tneiitnr 

Ut cousilia mea compleantur ; proepermn sit ex duo^ 

eoruni negotium moiim. 
Ad Uberatioaem filii mei e mauu prtedonis et filiaro-^^*" 

■meamm. 
Dii (inquara id prieBtent) per epiritum multiim qui eat '^•^a 

ipais et per proYidentiara suam. 
Ante obitum diver eari apud me solebat Antadamarchiia 
Vir niihi farailiaris: eed is eonam eietibuB junctua t 

quorum habitjitio est in caiigme. 
Filium eju8 coiietans' fama eat ibi fixiase eedem, Agora-^ 

toclem (nomine). 
Sigillum hospitii mei est tabula sculpta, cujus sculptu*"'' 

est DoUB mens : id fero. 
[ndicavit milii testis eum habitai-e in his fimbus. 
Venit aliqnis per portam hanc : Ecce cum : rogabo fuW 

uuni quid noverit nomen (Agorastwlis). 
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The writing and language iii Africa were both Punio aud 
Libyan. Polyb. iii, 89 : " The Carthaginians at that time 
(second Punic war) were maetere of Libya." Hence the Pceni 
are called bilingues, as in Virg. ^n. 1, 661, Tyrioaque bilingiies. 
Plant, Poen. v. 2, 73 : " Bisulcilingua quasi proserpens bestia." 
The following are a few of the words identical with or 
illustrative of similar words in Biblical Hebrew. 

Of coui-se alyonitn is merely the plural of the Hebrew p>7y, 
of which alyonoth is the feminine plural, not known to Biblical 
Hebrew. 

(I-) Tim seems to be used as the equivalent of '•aM, of 
which it may merely be a textual corruption. It would, how- 
ever, be curiouB if this passage has preserved ''flH as let pers. 
pronoun. "'Jl is the iuvai-iable 1st pers. suffix of verba, and 
may be thus accomited for. 

MacortL, like the Hebrew mpQ Yilacf, used here for eily, 
I exactly in the same way as QlpTS is need for y^J in 
I Gen. xviii, 24 — " Peradventure there be fifty righteous within 
I thectfi/* wiltthounotsparethejjiacefor the fifty rigbteons?" 
I Gesenius also (p. 370) quotes tlie inscription of a Numidian 
L coin as iuBcribed with W3tt? DIpD, the City of the Sun. 

(2.) pnTQ'', that they would jmri/y or purge. This word 
I IB used in Ezekiel xvi, 4, of rubbing newly-born children with 
J Bait — according to Galen de Sanit. 1, 7 — to make the skin 
■.diy and firm. 

3") IpnC deliveraitce. This noun is not used in the Bible, 

I though the verb p^S and in Daniel p^5 occurs in the sense 

Bof delivering. The noun, however, is of frequent occurrence 

I Arabic, and is one of the titles of the Koran, and con- 

Katantly occura in the Rabbinic writings. 

(4.) We have liere lij? in the sense of passer ouer, or 

i pilgrim, the word tliat gives its name to the Hebrew race. 

(5.) Ty? the common Hebrew word for the speakei-s of 

a barbarous dialect, such as the Carthaginian would be to 

, the Romans, and the Assyrian to the Hebrews ; tliis use of 

word illustrates the use of the same word in those 

of Scripture, like Psalm cxiv, 1, where it is used of 

language — as if to speak a strange language was 

Ihought of as something inimical and offensive. 
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It would be easy to adduce other Jnatancea. But it will'l 
be less tedious to say tliat the net reeult of a comparison of 1 
the first ten lines of Hanno's speech with Biblical Hebrew is, ff 
that of niiiety-one words, sixty may be found iu any Hebrew 1 
dictionary, and that the remainder are, with three excep- I 
tions, merely dialectic Phoeniciim Tarietiee of roots iu common J 
use in classical Hebrew, 

It may also be remarked, that the prouimciation of thisi 
Hebrew-Phcenician passage which Plautus has put into the 
mouth of Hanno, agi-eea throughout with the system of pro- 
QTiuciation indicated by the Masoretic points, the initial "< 
being always treated by Plautus as a vowel, and taking the 
sound of the point attached to it by the Pimctuists. There 
seems, so far as we can judge from this passage, to be a very 
slight difftrenee between the pronunciation of the Phoenician 
as spoken in Carthage in tlie days of Plantiw and that 
handed do^vn to us as the pronunciation of the Hebrew in 
the times of the Israelitiah Kings, The name of Dido, the 
qneen of Cartilage, ia only another form of that of the Royal 
Psalmist David ; Eliaa (HUTH hvjt), the woman hero, and 
Carthage itself (rnjj), metropolis. Siehamt, the husband of J 
Dido, has the same root as ^?1 or Zacchajus; F)jgmalion \ 
X^^^ Di!? malleus Dei, hammer of God — a mode of expree- 1 
sion analogous to that of the liaimner of the word in tha ] 
Prophet Jeremiah xxiii, 29. 
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The identification of the Biblical Nimrod is one of the 
proWeme connected with Aasjiian research which stiU await 
their solution. Various suggestions have been put forward 
from time to time hy the deoipherers of the inscriptions — 
now that he was an ethnic title representing the tribe of 
Naniri, now that he was the god Be!, now that he was no 
other than Khammunibi the Elainite conqueror of Babylonia ; 
but they have all been equally unsatisfactory. The object 
of tliis paper is to point out that all our evidence in the 
matter, so far as it exteuds at present, goes to identify the 
great hunter of the ancient world with Merodacb. 

Now the chief points of identification which we possess 
are three in number : — the relation of Nimrod to Babylonia, 
his character aa a hunter, and his name. These we shall 
examine in their order. 

The name of Nimrod occurs twice in the Old Testament, 
in Gen. x, 8-1 1, and again in Micah v, U. The latter prophet 
speaks of the "land of Nimrod" as synonymous with 
Babylonia, at that time under the sway of Sargon, and puts 
" the land of Assiir " and " the land of Nirarod " upon one 
and the same footmg. The same is the case in the ethno- 
logical table of Genesis. There, just as Ninn-od is the 
foimder of the four pi-imteval cities of Chaldaja, so Assur is 
the founder and eponymo of the four primaeval cities of 
Assyria. The two heroes are the counterparts one of the 
other. Wliat Assur is to Assyria, Nirarod is to Babylonia, 
Now Aesur or Asur represents the earliest capital of Assyria, 
whose ruins are to be found at Kilch Shergat. In all pro- 
bability it is the Ellasar of Gen. xiv, 1, where the initial 7M 
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would Tie the Aesyrian ulu " city," Asaiir was of Accadiau ] 
origin ; in other words, its buildei'B must have come from tho I 
Bouthcrn alluvial plains of the Euphrates, in agreement with 
the statement of Genesis, bringing with them the art of J 
writing, which had already been invented in Chaldtea. The 
tablets explain the meaning of the name as " water-border ' 
or "water-bank," from the Accadian a "water" (Aesyrian 
mie) and wsar "border" (Assyrian Wiuu), no doubt in allu- 
sion to its situation on the Tigris. The title Asaur extended 
itself from the city to the surrounding coimtry, and became 
abstracted into a deity, the patron and eponyme of Assyria. 
The power of the later Aseyrian Empire was expressed by 
making this god the head of the Pantheon, and the father 
of the three originally supreme gods Anu, Bil, and Hca 
(Damaec. De pr, Princip, ed. Kopp, p, 324). Now, in tho 
inscriptions, Merodach in the South answers to Assur in the 
North ; and just as Assur is the patron-deity of Nineveh, so 
Merodach is the patrou-deity of Babylon, As early as the 
time of Khanmim'abi, we find the king calling himself casid 
irniti Marudue rin mutilt libbi-su, " conqueror of the enemies 
of Merodach, the shepherd who makes good his heart " ; and 
as soon as a Semitic dynasty is estabhshed in Babylonia 
we have monarchs named Merodach-gina, Merodach-iddin- 
akhi, &c. Merodach, "the great lord," "the Uluminator of 
the gods," " the extender of lands and men," is the primary 
object of Nebuchadnezzar's worsliip. As the planet Mercury, 
he ia identified with IHlgan (*^ .$wf} " th^ ^^^ of Babylon " 
{W.A.I. III, 53, 4), called Icu (t£ ]^ <) by the Assyrians 
(III, 68, 13). Babylonia, accordingly, may be described as 
the land of Merodach, just as it is called the land of Nimrod 
in Micah ; and the same relation that exists between Assur 
and Nimrod in the Old Testament exists between Assur and i 
Merodach in the native monuments. Here, therefore, is a 
strong presumption in favour of the identity of the two. I 

The second characteristic of the Biblical Nimrod, which 
we are able to use in evidence, is his character as a hunter. 
It ia as the wild huntsman of the ancient world that his name 
became a proverb throughout the East, — " Even as Nimrod 
the mighty hunter before the Lord." Now the same 
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cfiaracter belongs also to SIcrodach. A mythological 
taWet (W^J. II, 5«, 25-29) gives US the foUowiiig Mirioiis 
iDformatiou : — '■ The god Uccumu (^""^ C^ v^T W f *^\ 
the god Accalu {^^] ^g ^ IM!)' *!»« ffo-J 
IcBuda (.-.-y '"T<T^ M ^TT)' '^"'^ '^''*' S«<1 ntebii 
(■"^-f r^**'TT yy V"^)) [^''e] tbf four uames of the clog[s] 

ofMerockch- (j| f I! "T UH © "HI::'! i=m> 

The first three words arc easy enough to uiterprtt, "the 

despoiler" from MJ? (ecimu), "the devourer," from bsM 

{acalii), and " tlie seizer," from TM?3 (casadu) ; but ///#in is 

more obscure. It may be "the consumer," from SnS or 

(more probably, consideiing the vowel of the inserted 

dental) "the capturer," from li*tt? (Hebrew mW). Here 

we see Merodach accompanied by his dogs, like the Greek 

or the Wild Huntsman of medisBval legend, and it is 

iposeible not to compare him with the description of 

'Kimrod given in Genesis. According to Ebera (.Egj-pten 

n. d. Biicher Mos^s, p. 58), the Egyptians were afready 

acquainted with the story in the 14th century B.C. In the 

■Papyrus Anastasi I, 23, 6, it is said of the Mohar, whose 

■vels in Canaan are narrated, " Thy name is like that of 

Btarti, the Lord of Assyria, after his fight with the 

[ygenae." If the reading Katarti is correct, it ia remark- 

ily similar to Gudibir, the common Aocadian name of 

rodach (W.A.I. II, 48, 36). So that here again we have 

point of comiection between the tutelary god of Babylon 

d the. Bibhcal hero. 

The last chief point of identification is tho name Merodach, 
Assyrian Muruduc, is a modification of tho Accadian 
maT^ud or Amai^iU (^^ ^]), as the name of the god is 
- lally written. The initial vowel is dropped as in the name 
the Babylonian city Amar-da, which becomes Marad in 
lyrian. Amar-ut wo\iId signify "the circle' of the day," 
or ud being *' swii," " day," or " light," and when used 

' I follow thp French Soluwl in tranaUtiiig Amar " oiivli'." The SjllBbary, 
revor (W.A.!. II, 1. 166), renders amar by iim-rM. aiij hahrH in found in the 
Option! oulj as the equivalent of the Hcb, '\'\% in tlie «<m«e of " pit " oi- 
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as ail adjective, " white." A longer form of tit was Utu 
(W.A.I. II, 57, 15), and this was still further increased by 
tho addition of ct", whence we get Utuci (W.A.I. II, 48, 34) 
contracted in Aseyrian to Utuc or t/dM " a spirit." The 
postposition ci (originally "pluce") meant "with," and 
hence was sometimes employed to form adjectives, like the 
poetpoaition ga. '' The circle of the day " would seem to 
refer to Merodacli as the planet Mercury, or possibly 
would point to an original aolar conception.' At any rate, 
the fact remains that liis ordinary Accadian name waa 
Antar-ud. The resemblance of this word to Nimrod wiU be 
evident to everyone, the initial nasal in the latter alone 
requiring explanation. This is no doubt a difficulty, and the 
easiest way of escaping from it would be to assume a mis- 
reading in the Hebrew text, ^ having been taken for ^. 
But two facts decisively exclude such a supposition. One ia 
the occurrence of the word in Iteo passages of the Old Testa- 
ment ; the other is the existence of the name in Egypt, under 
the XXIIud d^masty, which it has been conjectured waa of 
Aseyrian origin, the proper name Naraiu-ot is met with more 
than once ; and this gives us a clue to the interpretation of 
the diflScnlty before ue. Egyptian influence has long been 
recognised in the ethnological table of Genesis; the list of 
the sons of Mizraim alone would show that some portion at 
least of the information has been derived from Egypt, Now 
Nimrod (^Nimntdu) would be a niphal derivative, formed in 



' Tlio more the B&bjlonian mjtliatogy is eiomiued the more loUr ii its 
origin found to bo; tliua conSnniiig the results Hmved at in tbe Aryan and 
BemiCic flelda of rcsoAroh. It i> true tliat Anu, tlie son of " mother Hesren," 
mu the Skj, and flfs, with his sjTnbol the eerpent. wdb primsril^ tlie Eutb, 
whence be camo to be tbe god of riron u well as of the hotuii and hearth, and of 
building generally ; but the other great deitiei, bo Jar ni I can see at preaent, 
seem all to go back (o the Sun. Thue, Adar or Nin.ip, the god of the thunder- 
bolt and itormeloud, is called " the Sun of the South " (W.A.I, tl, 67, 51} i 
Baman, or JEtbcr, ia "the meridian Stm in Elam" (11,67, 76), Nebo is tho 
"Eaalcm Sun" in "the height of hraron" (I, 58, 13, II, ■18, 56), identified 
with Ihe Aryan MUra (^^El £^| ^U) "" ^"' '^' ^' ""^ ^' 
( »-*-T ^~^~TTj. the god of " the foundation," whom I would oompai* 
with the At-oruM of Beroans, Bigoifiei tlie " Weat " (1, 58, 18) ; while Giedhubar 
whoae ilorj is told in the tablets which contun the Chaldean aocount of the 
Deluge, is a solar hero, as Sir H. Hawlinson hw pointed out. 
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II accordance with the priuciples of Aeeyrian graiuraar; 

id when onco Avtar-tid had become Marud, with a detinite 

leaning of its own, it would only be consistent with tlie 

crdinary procedure of AssyriEtn to treat tlie word as a Semitic 

root, and assimilate its form to its signification. Thus the 

Aesyrian borrowed kharra " man " from the Accadian under 

le SemitiBed form khaini, and then derived from this kldratu 

woman." In fact, when once one of the numerons loan- 

ords which made their way from the old language of 

^idaea into ABsyrian had become part and parcel of that 

iguage, their further modification, according to the spirit 

Semitic grammar, followed as a matter of course. If, 

therefore, Amar-ud were borrowed by the Assyrian, and we 

^ow that the longer form Amnr-uduci was, there is no 

.difficulty in nnderstanding bow it came to appear as a niphEil 

" irivative, partly on account of the meaning, partly to com- 

late for the lost initial vowel. 

Besides tJiese three main points of idcjitification, there 
are one or two other characteristics of the Biblical Nimrod 
which must not be passed over. It is said of him that " he 
began to l>e a mighty one (jfilil/or) in the earth"; and this 
,in suits Merodach well. Merodach alone of the gods ia 
■mbolised by the human figure — a man walking — which 
-haps had much to do with hjs being identified by the 
■eeks with their Zeus, But more than this. In the mytho- 
igical tablets he is called Gusur (W.A.I. II, 47. 23), possibly 
(Wnnected with the common root ffasrii "strong," and this 
iB rendered " Merodach the hero" (>*■] <^ ^] Tp^ t||!ifz); 
while as Dan-pa-uddii, the name which the planet Mercury 
bears during the mouth Nisan, his title is ganu nis K/iarrana 
(^5w -<^^ ECjl •-'"t) "lord of the men of Haran" 
(Ui, '^7, 28). This connection of Harrau with the star- 
worship and astrology of the Accadians is interesting. 
Besides being "a mighty one," Nimrod, we are told, reigned 
in " the beginning " over Babylon, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, 
in the land of Shinar. The phrase is a remarkable one, and, 
as has long ago been pointed out, agrees better with the 
idea of a dynasty or a tutelary deity than of an individual 
lonarch. Now the cycle of tablets which Mr. Smith has 
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diBeovcred, and which contain tho famous account of thef 
Deluge, mention but four cities, Babyliin, Erech, Nipur, and I 
Surippac, thus coinciding T\'ith the emuneration of Geneeis. 
All these citieB lay in the alluvial plain between the Tigris I 
and Euphrates, which would accordingly be tlie Shinar of ] 
Scripture, Ur on the western bank of the Euphrates being i 
excluded fi-om the list. Surippac would seem to be i 
syuonyme of Laraa, the modem Mugeyer, since the hero of ] 
the Chaldean flood ia called a Surippacite, and BeroBUS 
assigns tlie father of Sisuthrus to Larancha, while Caluehf 
or KaXavv^,^ " the town of Anu," has ah-eady been identified 
with Nipur by Sir H, HawhnBon, Accad must be corrected, 
as it was not a city, but a country, the " highlands " of Elam, 
whence the Accadai descended and conquered Babylonia, 
which up to that time would seem to have borne the name 
of Sumiri or Shinar. Just ae the hst of cities in Genesis 
begins with Babylon, so are the antediluvian kings of 
BeroBus headed by Alorus the Babylonian, and along with 
the supremacy of Babylon would go the supremacy of the 
god Merodach, whose " gate " and home it was. 

The only remaining piece of information that the passage 
in Genesis gives us about Nimrod, is tliat he was the son of 
Gush, Here there is a discrepancy between the Scriptural 
hero and the Babylonian god. Morodach was "the eldest 
son of Hea"; while as a planet when called Dil-gan he was 
"the spirit of Hea" (III, 68, 13). and in the month Adar he 
was " the fish of Hea." Cusu, on the other hand, was one 
of "the foiuireen great gods, the sous of Ann," and, con- 
sequently, according to Babylonian theology, the cousin of 
Merodach. Gush, however, is a geographical title, and best 
receives its explanation irom Gen, ii, 13, where the Gihon, 
which I have shown elsewhere' to be a synonyme of tlie 
Euphrates, is said to encompass the whole land of Gush. 
The statement that "Gush begat Nimrod" would merely 
assert his Babylonian origin. 

■ This t( the name of tlio eitj in Ihe Beptnsgint. Sal or Kalh f >- »-^T 
t>» one of the A.cnadiitii wdrIb for " town," oooording [o W.JL.1. IT, 80, 14. 
' Tmiisopli'.oi of tho Society of Biblical Archfeologj-, Vol. I, PoH B, p. 300. 
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So &r, then, as our evidence goes at present, it seems to 
that we must regard the identification of Nimrod with 
JH^ex-odach as fairly made out. The coinparison has been 
before on the mere ground of similarity of name, by 
Bohlen, who saw in him Merodach-Baladan, the opponent 
of Sargon and Sennacherib, and by Chwolsohn, wlio would 

the Nimrod of Ibn Wahshiya with the Mardok-entes 
£ero8U8. 




TRANSLATION OF AN EGTPTUN HYMN 
TO AMEN. 



Bv C. W. GooDwra, 



Stad Gth May, 1879. 



I OFFER to the Society a traaslation of a Hymn to Amen, 
from a hieratic papynis lately publiBbed by M. Mariette, 
being No. 17 of the Bonlaq Collection of Papyri. It is not 
a very long fcomposition, being contained in eleven pages of 
moderate size, and consisting of only twenty vereea. It has 
the advantage of being nearly perfect from beginning to end, 
written in a legible hand, and free from any great difficulties 
for the translator. From tlie handwriting of the papyrus 
it may he judged to belong to the XlXth dynasty, or about 
the fourteenth century B.C. It purportu to be only a copy, 
and the composition itself may be very much earher. I 
presume it will be thought interesting to compare this 
specimen of Egyptian psalmody with some of those in the 
Hebrew collection, with which it may seem to have some 
points in common. The recognition of one sole creator and 
governor of the earth and all its inhabitants, is, we shall find^; 
qtiite famihar to the Egyptians, whose religious views were 
little comprehended by tlie Greek and Roman writers, who 
until recently were our principal authorities. They were 
principally struck by the external parts of the Egyptian 
worship, and particidarly by tho veneration of sacred animals, 
which was a sore puzzle to them, and afforded a subject for 
much ridicule. Probably the well-instructed Egyptians no 
more worshipped as gods crocodiles, ibises, and cats than 
the Dutch do storks or than we do the animals in the 
Zoological Gardens, though they certainly paid them much 
honotir, as religious symbols. The central doctrine in 
Egyptian religion was Sun-worehip. The Sun, with whom 
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Amen, the old local god of Thebee, was identified, was 
looked upon as the source of all being, the father of men and 
tilings. Thia religion appears to have been engrafted upon 
an older ono existing in Egj'pt in the primEBval period, and 
■which probably consiated in the worship of ancestors, while 
it also recognised various animals as the tutelary ancestoi-a 
of certain cities, much aa the North-Ameiican Indian tribea' 
venerate their totems, or beast-ancestors. A trace of this 
eubatitntiou of the solar religion for a prior one ia found in 
our hymn, where Amen the Sun, although celebrated as the 
creator of all things, is yet aaid to be begotten by Ptab, the 
primeeval local god of Memphis. This agrees with the 
account of Manetho, who saye that Hepha>8tua, that ia Ptah, 
waa the first {king or god) of the Egyptians, and was cele- 
brated aa the discoverer of fire, — from whom sprang the Sun ; 
after whom was Agathodsemon ; then Cronoa ; then Osiris ; 
after Osiria hiu brother Typhon ; and lastly Horua, the son of 
laia and Osiris. 

This mythological account implies the view that the 
worahip of Ptah and similar local gods was the earliest phase 
of religion in Egypt ; that the worship of the Sun followed, 
and that the Osirian creed, the aalvation of the bodies and 
Boula of men, by identification with the king alain and after- 
wards exalted to be the judge of the dead, was the last 
introduced. 

The solar creed did not entirely efface the more primitive 
religion, nor did the Osirian scheme in any way interfere 
with the adoration of the Sim aa the one god of the universe. 

In the hymn which I am about to read, no mention what- 
ever ia made of Oairia, but we find the names of Horns and 
of Thoth. The two legends of the contest of the Sun with 
Darkness, and of Osiris with Set, the enemy of trutli, were 
parallel the one to the other, and we find them in the 
seventeenth chapter of the Ritual placed side by aide and 
identified. In our hymn the solar religion is alone oon- 
epicuous, but without being in opposition to or exclusive of 
the Osirian dogma. The imagery is of a atereotj-ped kind. 

' 8m Diodonu Sii^utuB, Book I. cap. 90, for an eipbcation of Aoimot- 
r iroratiip. 

Vot. IL J7 
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and in vanety and sublimity falls far short of the old Hebrew 
psalms. Yet there is a certain fervour of adoration whiuhJ 
commands reepect. The writer seems as though languagaJ 
failed him to express all he felt, and he repeats over aud J 
over again the well used epithets which preceding nTitersI 
had fumislied, aud most of which had probably been Lauded f 
down from very early timea. We ehould be able to appreciate I 
them better were we in full poeeossion of the legends to I 
which most of them relate. 

The title of "Bull," frequently applied to Amen, 
common epithet, implying youth, atrength, aud valour ; andil 
the plu-aae " bull of hie mother" means, I believe, the valiant I 
son of his mother. In the D'Orbiney Papyrus, Batau is I 
addressed as " bull of the cycle of the gods," meaning, I I 
think, "son of the gods;" and on one of the obelij 
Rameses II is called " the bull of Sutech," i.e., the Taljanb; 
son of Sutech. 

In tlie second verso of our hymn Amen is called "beautiful: J 
bidl of the cycle of gods," and to call him tlie son of tha 1 
gods who ia in the same breath styled father of the gods 1 
may appear inconsistent, but I have before remarked tliat 
the Sun, though here adored as the creator of all things, 
is yet expressly called " the begotten of Ptah." To the 
Egyptians there seems to have been uothiug unintelligible in 
this coufiision of father and son. Upon the coffin of King 
Seti I. we find these very words put in the mouth of Ra or 
Tum : — " I am the son proceeding from the father, I am the . 
father proceeding from his sou" (Bonomi, pi. 4, cols. 12, \Zt\ 
14, 15, lower range). 

In the original, the beginning of each verse is indicated J 
by rubricated lettere. Each verse is also divided into short \ 
phrases by small red points. These are indicated in tha ' 
translation by colons, 

A few pliilological notes, interesting only to the Egypto- J 
logist, are added at the end. 
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BouLAQ Papyrus, No. 17. 

, Praise to Amen-Ra : the bid! in An (HeliopoUa) chief of all 

gode : the good god beloved : giving lifo to all nmmated 

things : to all fair cattle : Hail to thee Amen-Ra lord of 

the thrones of the earth : chief in Aptn (ThebeH): the 

bull of his mother in his field ; turning his feet towards 

the laud of the sonth : lord of the heathen, prinoe of 

Punt (Arabia): the ancient of heaven, the oldest of the 

earth : lord of all existences, the support of things, the 

support of all things. 

, The ONE in his works, Bingle(?) among the gods: the 

beautifid bull of the cycle of gode : chief of all the gods ; 

lord of truth, fathei' of the gods : maker of men, creator of 

beasts: lord of existences, creator of fruitful trees: maker 

of herbs, feeder of cattle : good being begotten of Ptah, 

beautifid youth beloved : to whom the gods give honour : 

maker of things below and above, enlightetier of the 

earth : sailing in heaven in tranquillity : King Ra true 

speaker, chief of the earth: most glorious one, lord of 

terror : chief creator of the whole earth, 

■ Supporter of affiiirB above eveiy god : in whose goodness 

the gods rejoice : to whom adoration is paid in the great 

house : cro\vned in the house of flame : whose fragrance 

I the gods love ; when he comes from Arabia : prince uf 

the dew, traversing foreign lauds : benignly approaching 

r the Holy Laud {Palestine or Aralaa). 

I 4, The gods attend his feet: whilst they acknowledge his 

I Majesty as their Lord : lord of terror most awful : 

I greatest of epirita. mighty in : bring oflTeringe, 

I make sacrifices : salutation to thee maker of tlie gods : 
supporter of the heavens, founder of the earth. 
Awake in strength Min (Chem) Amen : lord of eteraity 

maker everlasting: lord of adoration, chief in : 

strong with beautiftd horns: lord of the crown high 
plumed ; of the fail' turban (wearing) the white crown ; 
the coronet (Maliennn) and the diadem (Uati) are the 
ornamenta of his face: he is invested with Ami-ha(?): 
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tile double crown is his hoad-gear, (he wears) the red! 
crown ; beniguly he reeeivea the Atef-crown : on whnae^^ 
south and on whose north is love : the lord of life^^ 
receives the sceptre: lord of the breastplate (?) armed BE 
■with the whip. 

6. Gracious ruler crowned with the white crown: lord ofHIt 
beams maker of hght: to whom the gods give praises : ^ 
who stretches forth hie arms at hia pleasure : consuming 
his enemies with flame: whose eye subdues the wicked:^ — M 
Bending forth its dart to the roof of the firmament :^ -^^ 
sending its arrows (?) against Naka to consume him, 

7. Hail to thco Ra lord of truth : whose shrine is bidden, lord^E:^"^ 
of the gods : Chepra (the creator) in his boat : at whose^^ -^s 
command the gods were made : Athom maker of men = -^^ 
supporting their works, giving them life : distinguishing 
the colour of one from another ; listening to the poor whoi 

- is in distress : gentle of heart when one cries unto him. 

8. Deliverer of the timid man from the violent: 
the poor, the poor and the oppressed : lord of wisdom 
whose precepts are wise : at whose pleasure the Nile; 
overflows : lord of mercy most loving : at whose coming 
men live : opener of every eye : proceeding from the fir — ^ 
mament: causer of pleasure and light: at whose goodnes^^*- ■* 
the gods rejoice: their hearts revive when they see him. ^^^ 

3. O I Ka adored in Aptu (Thebee) : high-crowned in th^^^ 
house of the obehsk (Heliopolis) : King (Ani) lord of the^^ 
New-moon festival : to whom the sixth and seventh dayf^^ 
are sacred : sovereign of life liealth and strength, lord otr -"^ 
all the gods : who art visible in the midst of heaven =: 

ruler of men : whose name is hidden from hie 

creatures : in his name which ia Amen (liiddon). 

10, Hail to thee who art in tranquilhty : lord of magnanimity 
strong in apparel : lord of the crown high plumed : of the 
beautiful turban, of the tall white crown : the goda lave 
thy presence : when the double erown is set upon th^^S'^ 
head : thy love pervades the earth ; tliy beams arise (? _^ 

men are cheered by thy rising: the beast- -^ 

shrink from thy beams: thy luve is over the souther*"' 
heaven : thy heart is not [unmindful of] the northerra 
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heaven : thy goodness (all) hearts : thy love 

subdues (all) hands; thy creations are fair overcoming 
(all) the earth ; (all) hearts are softened at beholding thee. 

11. The ONE maker of exieteuces: (creator) of 

maker of beings : from whose eyes mankind proceeded : 
of whose mouth are the gods : maker of grass for the 
cattle (oxen, goats, asses, pigs, sheep): fruitful trees for 
men : causing the fish to live in the river : the birds to 
fill the air : giving breath to those in the egg : feeding 
tlie bud that files : giving food to the bird that perchea ; 
tu the creeping thing and the flying thing equally : pro- 
viding food for the rata in their holes : feeding the flying 
tilings (?) in every tree. 

12. Hail to thee for all these things : the ONE alone with 
many hands; lying awake while all men lie (asleep): to 
seek out the good of his creatures : Amen sustainer 
of all things: Athom Horns of the horizon (Harmachis); 
homage to thee in Eill their voices : salutation to thee 
for thy mercy unto us : protestations to thee who haat 
created us. 

13. Hail to thee say all creatures : salutation to tiiee from 
every land : to the height of heaven, to the breadth 
of tlie earth : to the depths of the sea : the gods adore 
thy majesty : the spirits thou hast created exalt (thee) : 
rejoicing before the feet of their begetter : they cry out 
welcome to thee : father of the fathers of all the gods : 
who raises the heavens who fixes the earth. 

14. Maker of beings, creator of existences : sovereign of life 
health and strength, chief of the gods : we worship thy 
spirit who alone (?) haat made us : we whom thou hast 
made (thank thee) that thou hast given us bh-th : we 
give to thee praises on account of thy mercy to us. 

15. Hail to thee maker of all beings : lord of truth father of 
the gods: maker of men creator of beasts : lurdof gi-anis: 
making food for the beast of the field: Amen the beautiful 
bidl : beloved in Aptu (Thebes) ; high crowned in the 
house of the obelisk (HeliopoUs); twice tm-btincd in An: 
judge of combatants in the great hall : chief of the gieat 
cycle of the gods. 
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16. The ONE alono without peer; chief in Apt« : king over 
hie cycle of gode : living in trutli for ever : (lord) of the 
horizon, Horua of tlie East : he who hath created the eoil 
(with) eilver and gold : the preciouB lapis lazuli at his 
pleasure: spices and incense varioua for the peoples: 
firesh odours for thy noetrile : benignly come to the 
nations : Amen-Ra lord of the thrones of the earth : chief 
in Aptu: the sovereign on liis throiie(?), 

17. King alone, 8ingle(?) amung the gods : of many names, 
unknown is their number: rising in the eastern horizon 
setting inthe western horizon: overthrowing liisenemiee: 
dawning on (his) children daily and every day: Thoth 
raises his eyes : he delights himself with his bleasingB : 
the gods rejoice in his goodness who exalts those who 
are lowly (?) : lord of the boat and the barge : they conduct 
tliee through the firmament in peace. 

18. Thy servants rejoice: beholding the overthrow of the 
wicked: his limbs pierced with the sword (?): fire con- 
sumes him : his soul and body are annihilated. 

19. Naka (the serpent) saves ins feet (?): the gode rejoice: 
the sei-vunte of the Sun are in peace : An (Heliopolis) Is 
joyfid : the enemies of Athom are overthrown and Aptu 
is in peace, An is joyful : the giver of hfo is pleased: at 
the overthrow of the enemies of her lord : the gods of 
Kher-sa make salutations : they of the Adytum prostrate 
themselves. 

20. They behold the mighty one in his strength : the image 
of the gods of truth tho lord of Aptu : in thy name of 
doer of justice : lord of sacrifices, the buU of ofierings : 
in thy name of Amen tlie Bull of liis mother : maker of' 
men : causing all things which ai^o to exist : in thy name 
of Athom Chepra (creator): the gi'eat Hawk making 
(each) body to rejoice: benignly making (each) breast 
to rejoice : type of creators liigh crowned : . . . (lord) of 
the wing : Uati (the diadem) is on his forehead : the 
hearts of men seek him : when he appears to mortals : 
he rejoices the earth with his goings forth : Hail to thee 
Amen-Sa lord of the thrones of tho world: beloved of 
his city when he shines forth. 

Finished well, bb it was found {in thf oritjiiial). 
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Notes to Boulaq PAPTitirs, No. 17. 

Page 1. line 2. '^^"^ •pS^H'-' "gi™g 

i to all animated things." The word H ^^ 1 j means 
"ariginally "waimth"; wlience it has the secondary aenso of 
refreshment or encouragement. Thus in 1 Ajiaet. V 

P ^^ 11 ^» — » it Mi "*^ " thou givest refresh- 

"aient (or enL-ouragement) to the labourers," Here, however, 
B word must Inive a different meaning, namely, that which 
I nourished or has animal warmth. One cannot be fiu- 
mg ia translating it " anin)ated things." 

Page 1, line 3. U "T '*K^ t & ^ *"» ""-H/'' 
"Uull of hie mother." This phrase, ti-anslated by Chmnpollion 
and others " husband of his mother," probably means 
"valiant son of liis mother." In line 5 we find the epitliet 

^J "7* >im J ^ • - in 3 i " ^^""^ ^"^"^ "^ *''® Bociety 

^E)f gods," which may irioiin "lair son of the gods." The 
^Bune epithet is applied to Batn.ti in the story of the Two 
^l^rothei'B. 

H Page 1, line 4. ^ [ J^ ^ "j '^ "^ | •-" " *''« l«"'l 
of the Matau," It is not known exactly where the nation of 
the Mat-au was. These people were in early times introduced 
into Egypt aa mercenaries, and their name becan le synony- 
moufl with soldiers, whence the Coptic JULZ-XOI. In the 
papyrus 2 Sail, yq, Amenemha I. says that he employed the 
Matau. In onr papyrus the word seems used for foreigners 
r Burronnding nations generally, and we may translate it 
P heathen," 

Page I, line 5. £ ^ ^ ^ 111 3 ! "^'^"^ pluuse. 

1 occnra again in p. !l, hne 3, is difficult to explain, 

lless we give to y I ma, a very different meaning Iroiu 

t wliich it usually has, viz., like, equal. It appeal's rather 

( mean single, alone, ^vithout equal The phrases with 

liich it is coupled, viz. "^^ ^ ° *^i i-^ "alone in his 
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works," and i ^."^ ^ .^j i 3 " ^^S ilone," indicate Um 
It IB possible that the word may be thus uaed in tb^ .^e 
mysterious passage iq the Bituul, chnp. 17, line 47, wher^~^ie 
the name of Ma or Mau {i.e., the Cat) given to the Sun ia^^ia 
thus explained :—" The Sim ia called Ma (Cat) aci^ordiut^^ jig 
to the saying of Sa (the genius of Avisdom) u 1 4 T^^P^ 

i.e. Ho is unique (y I ma) amongst the things which he hatL£',:*tli 
made, therefore bis name shall be Mau (Cat)," 

Page 1, line 7. ^ ■ — > ^ "7^ J^ '-wood of lifo."-^^." 
The word V ''"'"" *S1» i ankhn, means flowers or £TirlnnrTr~» fHt 
But we must probably take ^ ^ ^ the determinatiTe otz* of 
vegetation as belonging not to * '""""' alone, but to tIi».«iHi9 
whole group ^^ '—^ S '1 "^ "wood of life," which moam*i:«-n8 
a fruit-bearing tree, fumiehing food to man. The phrt 
occurs again, p. 6, lino 4. 

Page 1, line 7. ■***" ' ? J " begotten of Ptah." Thi«,i 
accords with Manetho's account of the gods who first reigneo- 
over Egj'iit, Ptah or Hephffistus being the first, and afte^ 
him Ra, tlie Sim, bis son, 

Page2,li„c2. ^^ (^l^i^^^'.^. =? 
We hero have the expression ^y 1 ^ V *"*'"^^*'^ applies 
to the long Ra, ruler of both lauds, and the ordinary transla-J 
tion "justified" is inapplicable. I refer to the excellen' -*^*^''' 
diflsertatiou of the late M. Deveria, in the "Recueil de»^^*^ 
travaux relatifs k la philologie et I'archt^ologie Egyptienne*^^ *^ 
et Assyriennes," Vol. I, p. 10, for . the explanation of thi» * *" 
word, which means truth-speaking, and thence persuasive '^^'*'*' 
and triumphant in argument or contest. In this sense th» ^"'' 
epithet is applicable to the Sun, the lord of light, the bringtx^=s=^'' 
to light of all obscure or doubtfiil things and exposer of a^^f' 
feUity. "Triumphant" is a good translation of this word 
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is preserved in the Coptic 
TJIt flustinere. It occiirs affsiiii in our pjipyrus, p. 4, 

(l ■ 4»- 2 "^ n ^*y^ . It wohIcI eetm to mean buru 
prosper, to forward, to suppoil, maintain." In the 
IDsIation I have adopted the word "support." 

Page 2, line 4. n !ff* n and n ^ n the great house 
the Ancient, and the great liouse of Flame, appear to bo 
irely mythological and Bymbolical names, and not to belong 
any earthly locahties. See Bmgseh Geog. pp. 29(>, 297, 
dL.B.D., cap. 141, 20. 

Page 2, line 5. atT JHT "^fj^i kltenkhen, has here an 
osnal determinative, either a dog or a jackall. The word 

iTB with ita ordinary determinative a in p. 10, line 3. 
le meaning is, according to Bnigech Lex., p. 1095, " to 
V6 access to," The determinative dog, eeems to indicatu 
s meaning " to follow like a dog." 

Page 3, line 2. | w^ men kar-ti. The word 

for horns, as the determinative indicates, ia new 

Page 3, line 3. ^ Jj ^ ^^ ^^ + i^« Q "7* '^^^ 
OTd hama-tuf is unknown to me, but according to the 
Dtext it should mean "he is crowned or iuvested with." 
1 name of the diadem or robe is ami-ha, which means 
belonging to the house." I do not recollect seeing the 
elsewhere, but similar compounds with ^ %L^^ 
elonging to," are very numerous. 

Page 3, line 5. -^ ^k ^^ P ■ • The word maks, 
teimined by a stone or parallelogram-shaped object, ia 
w to me, and perhaps meatis a breast-plate. 
: Page 3, line 7. ^i:^ """ J |1 |^ P "^ -- 3 ^^ 
tending ita dart to the roof of tin; tirmameiit.'' The word 
islated "roof" is R *^ *— ^ J skltap, but the initial 
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uppetuB to be a miBtAke, and the word is properlr 
'*' *— < 3 khop. It ijccwrs iQ Leydtin Papyrus 344 revere, 

p.c,ii.e». S.T4 P k T--^ U:e 

"ehe whose flame is iu the vawlt of the firiuaineiit," Tho 
woril correBpoiids to the Coptic K€Kn, or KKlie caniern, 
fornix. KKne-n-ptoq ia tht^ palate or roof of the moutkz-i 
This explains the determinatives *— ^ the tougne, and ^^J 
the figure \vitli hand to mouth, which are added to ^*~ kht^^i- 
The primitive nieaniug ia evidently "the palate." Cicti — ^"^ 
de Natura Deorum, quotes fi-om Euniua the exprcssica^ -i"" 
" coeli palatum,"' for the vault of heaven. Tlie word oecu-^cjir* 
again in our papyrua, p. 6, lino 5, '*^ '^ " the vault ^^ 

heaven "; and in p. 9, line 7, we have the verb fl *^ *— ^ ^^^ J 
»k}iap to taste. 

P.g„4,li„.3. -V — IVV^ = 
J ,— _^ B . J " Thtm hearest tho eupjiiifatiou 
who is in misery." The word | V x Jt* nanhu meatus:— Jis 
'■weak, poor, or low," With fliu causative prefix -*-, it 

means to humiliate or oppress. In the present passag^^^e. 
it may mean a elf-abasement, and hence the humble ci^=^ 
of supplication. J ^____^ ^ ^ hutennu, ia a word - "^f 
rather rare ocmrrwice, and niUHt mean torture or misei -«''''• 

L.B.D.4o.a, |\ PPi;'v — i^!^j:!:-i=-, 

■'thou art pniii«li<jd in the phiee of tortnre," 2 Sail, \ 

A— '^^^|3p C ^* J^»? -f^ "Do thou iow^^-^e 
it (lejiming), (for it) wards off miaeiy." In each of tbe^»«'^^^ 
cases the determinative is a different one. For the clo8elM''^b' 

related word J *^ bandit, rohbei-, see Bnigacb hni^ ^^^ 

p. 445. 

^^Page5.Jine^. l\\^ ^ ^I^T 1^ J 

1m - ^i^l""^^ " The king, lord of the firat da ^iJB 
of the month, to whom t!ia Gth and 7l]i days are eacred — 
The sign wliieh I transcribe _^ is the hieratic form of th». ■ 
numeral nine," which here replaces tlie usual form », nine, »/' 
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a expressiou •.^^ ^ the name of the first day of thti 
month. See Brngach. Illat^riaiix pour servir k lii recoiiBtruc- 
tiun du Calendrier des aiioicna Epyptiens (Phitw IV, A, \). 
jphe name appears to mL-aii the ffst.ival of tliw Paut or 
mead (of gods). 

^PageS.liiieS. ^-^ J_,-.N^ J; ^f ^. The 

prds J ? ^^_^ nil kar are luiiiituUigiblf to lue, and the 

ixt is apparently faidty. 

' P.ge5,liBc7. J^ il V 1 V>»i JLT(I\^ 
word I 1^ '^1^ nii-'ana " tti sink doAvn v-ith 

tigue." See Brugach Lex. p, 446. Tlie raeaiimg of the 
paeeage appears tti he, " the cattle shrudt from thy beams." 
In page 6, line 1, we have the causative form m the Bense 
of "subdue." By a transposition, perhaps accidental, of 
the letters, it is written J ^^ |^ "^ instead of 

B P,ge<i,Ib.e3. ^T-=^Ji k^T 

^B^qitont allusions are made in the tests to the produelioa 

of created things from the eyes of Ra or of Uorus. Noxious 

things were supposed to be produced from the eye of Set 

or Typhon. 

Page C, lino 4. JUIHIJ _ , ,,^ menmen, animals, cattle. In the 
Iftpyi-us this word is deteimined by five figures of beasts, 
) ox, the goat, the ass, tlie hog, and the sheep, the principal 
mesticated animals of the Egyptians. 

Plate 6, tine 5. f ^ '^^ "7* "^ ' ' Perhaps 

B should read here for '— v ' which has no meaning, 

^ winged, or flying. The idcogi-aph s^^ must be 

I for J "sb^ ityt, bird. Such an omission of the 

^onetjcs is very unusual in hieratic, and is probably an 
■or of the copyist. 
P.6e6,li„e7. P ?T - M >! k " T- Tt> 
rord J li "^ litii, determined by a bird, is of doubtiiil 
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motmiiig. '11 determined hy tin angle of laud^. 

moans a meadow or high laud; and perhaps this meaning 
may belong to the word iu thia place, though we elioitld 
rather espect 6omo living thing to bo mentioned. 

P^e8,li„c]. «J^y| Zl '^\7i'. — m 

" " "* "adoration to thy spirit, thou Tvho haet created us." 
The word uj mo is used in an unusual way here. See 
the note on p. 1, line 5. PerhapB here we might translate 
"thou who alone has created uh." 

Page9,li.e6. P^l^'^j+^« XCVS. 
The word ^jk^ ni ^ ^» "^ 8e<.Jiis to be connected with 
ra \^"'«™^ (BrugHcli Lux. p. 911), and may mean depree- 
siou, or the state of being cast down. The lock of huir ia 
determinative of the idea of grief, mourning. 

Page9,Une7. p "^^ —. J j ^-^, v_ ^- ^ ^ 
We have liere the verbal form of '°^ •—^ j the palate 
(see note to p. 3, line 7), with causative fl prefixed. The 
meaning may be to taste, " The sword tastes his iiml>s." 
Compare the use of the word ^' ' — s S Up, to taste, in 

(3 Sail, s), " I \vill cause my hand to taste theiii." 

■^^ JL « *3> ^^ " Hit) MOiil is consumed with his body." 

The word ^V' ' ^ ^oul, followed by ^at, the symbol 
<if mortality and destruction, is remarkable. The group 
is found in L.B.D. 17, 37, in Leyden Pap., 348f, and in 
a passage from Description d'Egypte, V, 40, quoted by 
M. Brugseh, Lex. p. 1642. It also occurs yrti.'/wi in Berlin 
Pop. III. It expresses the mortal or destructible part of' 
man's soul. The divine or immortal soul is expressed by 
♦ "tNf. ^ with the determinative of deity. 2 Sharpe, 
Egyp. Insc. 7t» M, l.'i. 21. 
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Pagel0.1ine6. -"-^T^K^Vi U^^^I^^! 
" Lord of food, bull of offerings." The word ha " bull," is 
here (see note on p. 1, line 3) used in a very indefinite sense, 
**Bnll of offerings" meaiis only "he to whom offerings 
are made." jKo, bull, is here in parallelism with '^^ neb^ 
lord, and is used exactly in the same way ; the phrase *' lord 
of food " meaning nothing more than " he who is fed." The 

Hebraist will remember such expressions as ^3 y'S^ lord 
of the wing, Le. winged, D?3*^I? v3?3 lord of the horns, 

•i^. homed, and a variety of others. The Egyptians used 
"^1^ nebf lord, precisely similarly, and a considerable number 
of such phrases could be produced. It is worthy of remark 
"that in many inscriptions of the Ptolemaic and Roman times 
^)^ is used to express the soimd neb^ not however in its 
sense of "lord," but in the adjective sense, all. 




NOTES FROM BORNEO, ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
PASSAGES IN GENESIS. 



Br Alex. Macxehzib Cakeron. 

£cad 2itd Dacember, 1873. 

It iB very interesting to conio upon remaina and niinB,. 
traditions, names and peculiarities, which confirm Biblical 
accounts, especially those earlier records which are to be - 
found in the Book of Genesis, These accounta are dear to 
ufl, not only as being furnished in the volume which has been 
Cidled "the charter of our salvation"; but also as being 
the only reliable historical notice of pre-historic times, and ■ 
which once lost, would pluoge us into the most impenetrable j 
darkness regarding the early history of onr race. It is, thus, ■ 
11 two-fold pleasure we experience when the accounts of the 4 
first Book of Moses are confirmed to us by the researches of I 
patient and teamed scholars, and the discoveries of fortunate i 
travellere. 

I am fortunately enabled to add a few stones to the i 
great building of independent, uiidoul.it ed, and concurrent | 
testimony to tlio history of the Book of Genesis, tlie testi- 
mony coming from the far-off, isolated, and semi-barbarous i 
Island of Borneo. 

It cannot be my intention here to go into a pliysical or J 
descriptive account ' of this great island, twice the dize of ( 
Great Britain, lying midway between the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, or of the various interesting i-acea who people it. 
But I have found two traditions there held by the Dyaks — 
supposed to be the aboriginal inhabitants — and a few other . 

' Tliis hua tlreaAj been donu by mo in Coaaell'i lUuilrattd TravtU foe i 
1872 nntl 1S7S. 
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iligfi, which are atrangeiy confirmative of Beveral very 
interesting and important particularH in the Book of Ucneeis. 
The first trathfiou is one relating to a great Deluge, and 
relat&6 what part the great ancestor of the Dyaks took in it. 
There was a great general inundation when the auceatcirs of 
the human family — of the Chinese, Malaya, and Dyaks— 
ipparently dwelt together. The tlu-ee had to swim for their 
ivea, and all three came safe to land again. A story here 
upears to be foisted on to the original accoiuit. The Uyak, 
I is stated, took most care of his weapons of warfare ; while 
pe Chinaman took care of his books. Hence the former lost 
e art of lettei's ; whilst the latter lost the art of fighting. 

The second tradition tells us that, at a very early period 
f Dyak liiatory, a great ancestor of the Dyaks determined 
D couatnict a ladder by which he could climb up to heaven. 
T[t ia stated that he went on with bis work, and got up pretty 
high, when suddenly one night a worm eat into the foot of 
the ladder, and brought it all down. 

Here, then, we have two undoubted, oi-iginal, and iude- 
oident confirmations of the Bible accotuita of the great 
teluge and the Tower of Babel. 

The thu-d fact I have to farnish fi-om Dyak-land for the 

rice of Biblical ArcbEeology ia a moat curious and remark- 

Ibte one. One of the only two names for the Supreme 

Being among the Dyaks is Yaouah. This is remarkable, as 

isolated from the current of the world's knowledge, not 

getting the name even from the later Cliintse or Malay 

mariners, these Dyaks should still have the same historical 

name of the Supreme Being, that, according to the results of 

modem criticism, was one of the two earliest names of Deity 

1 before the Deluge. The form of the name, too, comes 

(areet to what modem critioa have determined for what we 

»d as Jehovah in our Bibles. Can it, then, be possible 

lat the worship of Jehovah by om: early progenitors was 

ft myth invented by Moaes or subsequent writers ? Rather, 

B we not find here one more testimony added to that of 

many others, that God was actually worshipped at the 

earliest periods of human history as Yahveh? Of His 

knowledge and worship, thus, there is an imbroken con- 
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timiity from the time that men "began to call themeelvetf-l 
Jehovitea" down to the present; and this m most con- J 
solatory. 

Lastly, I would etate together five other facts from Dyak- 
laud, which coufimi statements and inferences of the Book 
of Geneeis, and which serve equally with the traditions and , 
name of God mentioned above, to refer the Dyaks them- 
selves to the very highest antiquity. They beHeve in ono I 
great and good Almighty Spirit — the Supreme Being ; and 
alao in a powerful and malignant Evil Spbit. The worship l 
of the Dyaks is can-icd on without temples, or a peculiar ( 
priestly class. And there is no idolatry. The statements 
of the Book of Genesis, and what we may infer from them, 
show us the worship of Jehovah carried on without the 
agency of a peculiar priestly class, and without temples ; 
while the memory of the "old serpent" — the Devil — must 
still have remained fresh. There were no "idols," till we 
e to the very late period of the history of the immediate 
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HE IDENTITY OF OPHIR AND TAPROBANE, AND 
THEIR SITE INDICATED. 

By Alex. Mackenzie Cameron. 

Bead 6/A JUay, 18?a. 

In detonnining the eito of Taprobane, we have to notice 
tat there are two distinct periods in which it is mentioncid ; 
and a third period wlieii the site, with the name itself, 
have utterly vanished. With this third period it is clear 
we have no concern. The first period is that of the 
early and ancient writers from the time of Alexander the 
Great to that of the Emperor Claudius, It embractis notices 
from OnesicrituB. Megasthenes, and Pliny. They all use 
no other name than that of Taprohane. They furnish every 
possible dutail regarding it. They had theraBelvee either 
seen it, or lived near it, or conversed with its inhabitants. 
This period we may term the period of certain and personal 
knowledge. 

The second period embraces the time from Ptolemy to 
that of Cosmas Indioo-pleustes, late on into the Christian 
era. The former, referring to Taprobane, states that its 
name had been iiltered to Saiike ; the latter, who lived many 
eettturies a/Ur, takes especial care several times to impress it 
on his readers that the island called Sielendib by the Indians 
(Ceylon) was the Taprobane of the earlier Greeks. Ptolemy 
adduces no trustworthy authority (he wrote from mere 
hearsay), and fru-nishes no facts to prove that Saiike — 
supposed to be the same as Sielendib — ^had before been 
called Taprobane. On the contrary, we know from earlier 
Hindu history that SaUke, Sielendib, or Ceylon emerged first 

Kto notice as Lanka, or Sinhala-dwipa, and these aro the 
Vol, n, 18 
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nameB it has ever since borne. In the time of Cosmas the 
name itself liad vanished I 

It is to the _/?/■«( period — the period of certainty, preciBion, 
and personal knowledge — that we have to restrict ourselves; 
and we shall find it amply to satisfy every requirement. 

The writers of this period who speak of Taprolmne are 
Onesicritus, Eratosthenes, Megasthenee, Hipporehus, Strabo. 
and Pliny, Onesicritus states that Taprobane was 5,iWf 
stadia in length. This is confirmed by the rest ; ' but Plinj" 
learned from his informant*, natives of the comitry ifaell, 
who were ambassadors to the Roman Ejnpire, that the 
land was considerably greater, the breadth alone from weat 
to east being 10,000 stadia. We have no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of cither statement, as between the time of 
Alexander the Great and Claudius there is an interval of 
several centimes, and the tendency of maritime states w 
always to enlarge their borders, e,y,, early Greece, Tyre t^^ 
Carthage, Holland, England, &c. Indeed, these ambaiwaJoM 
made one statement of the countiy enjoj-ing two euinmers 
and two winters, which 'clearly show tliat the empire t 
embraced countries on both aides of the equator. Tbdj 
ambassadors further stated that the mouaruhy was eltct 
and that in the seas about Taprobane there were cetttCeff 
and other monsters. Megasthenes was the ambassador ^ 
Seleucua Nieator to the court of the king of the PraeBB 
a country which embraced the north-western portion of 
modern Bengal, and the capital of which was Palihotk*i 
which has been identified by Sir William Jones and other 
competent scholars as the modem Patua. Megasthenea 
describes Taprobane as divided into two parts by a river, 
one of them being infested by tigers and elephants, and the 
other inhabited by Prachii colonists, and producing gold *nd 
gems. Strabo mentions the boats beiiig peculiarly con- 
structed, and is confirmed in this by Pliny. The name of 
" ballama " is given to these boats. 

The last writer gathered many details from the ambaa- 
oadors. Taprobane contained 500 towns and villages, and 

' Blnbo, lib. ii, o. i »nd ir; lib. v. Pliny, lib. iiii, e. ii. Mir, UiL 




* the capital had a liiige population of 200.000 souIb. There 
was a lake in the country from which one rivur ran by the 
capital, and the other nortliwardfl towards India. There 
were corals, pearls, and procioua stones ; the soil was fruitful ; 
life was prolonged to more than a hundred years ; there was 
a trade with China overland, " the country of the Serea being 
risible beyond the Himalaya Mountains." The mode of 
trade and barter among the inhabitants thomselvea was 
peculiar, being done at night. The country and people 
were maritime and highly commercial. Finally, we may 
aote that opinion was divided whether Taprubane was an 
ixlaud or a pouinsula. 

We have thus facts enough of eyery kind to guide us. 
The site is clearly indicated as somewhere between the Bay 
of Bengal and the Himalaya Mountains, but separated from 
the Prachii country, and carrying on an orerhind trade with 
the country of the Sores. The monarchy was olective. It 
was a large maritime state, owning sovereignty over countries 
on both sides of the equator. The natural features of tlie 
country, as well as its productions, are enumerated ; and 
there are particular data fumiBhed regarding the great age 

W^ the inhabitants and the peculiar construction of the boats. 

^Dhe name is Taprobane. 

^r Between the Bay of Bengal and the Himalayas, separated 
from the province of Western Bengal or the early Prachii 
country, and communicating overland with China or the 
Serea country, there ^v^ll be found, on an accurate and 
enlarged map of those parts, a province or state named 
Tippera or Teppora, to the cast of the modern mouth of the 
Ganges, but inland and not opening out on the Bay of 
Bengal. This is the ancient Taprobane. Let us see how 
this obscure, small, inland state fully satisfies every one of 

^^the numerous particulars we havo gathered from the early 

H^reek and Roman writers. 

Ht 1. Tlie name itself: Taprobane. — ^Were an intelligent 

"native about the mouth of the Ganges asked at the present 
day where lay the Tepraban country, he would at once 
recognise the name and indicate its direction. The country 

■ris generally, in common parlance, shortened into Tepra or 
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Tepora,' or rather the ban final is added onlj- for deecription'B 
sake. The final ban or van ia a common suffix in Indian 
topographical nomenclatm-e. Thus we have Bindraban, 
Maliaban, Chitraban, Soonderban, &c. The country haa i 
never had any other name than this one. 

2. /( was a lurje and exteneive Hnijdoin. — The state aa J 
it exists at present is only a small principality ; but from 1 
the annals of the kingdom' we learn that it extended in old I 
times both westward of its present limits up to the Gangetio I 
delta, and southward down to the Bay of Bengal, and atill'l 
further sonth-east indefinitely, including the modem parts I 
of Chittagong and Arrakan. 

3. It was a highly commercial and maritime state, nearM 
the Bay of Bengal. — As will have been seen, it was at the J 
bead of the Bay of Bengal, extending down far south ; and^ | 
further, tliie was the only maritime state in or near the Bay f 
of Bengal. It liad a considerable traffic by sea with J 
countries as distant as China, and the last remains of this J 
sea-going trade may have been seen a quarter of a century I 
ago, when Chinese junks ascended up the mouth of the 
Ganges and anchored off the inland port of Narain-gunge 
(= mart of Neptune, or mart by the sea'), a port wliicb, 
from its name, probably occupies its old site as one of the 

' FHnj sajB that tlie ambuBudon nho ftrrired nt Itome from Tnprobi 
■out in oa)i»equpnce of n Romnn tchoI haviiig toucbcd nt Hippuron, trhSch ia thft 
very sound of Ophir, or Titpcra williout tlio affii t, about trhicb «oe loim- down. 

* Sm iU natiTe snnala, a tranilatioD of vbioh i» in the poaansion of Dr. T. 
WlM, M.D., &c,, and wLo Torj kindlj let tho nritcr lisre a eigbt of it. It n 
oving to a auggeatjoii trom this gentleman that tho nrit«r took up (ho mveatiga- 
tion of the site of Taprobane. 

' Thia mart is ililt tho oeoln! of the trftfTio of all Eastern Bengal, Topora, 
paHa north towards Eaetern and Sontbem Aaaam and Northern Sunaah. TUa 
great Barooi ( = Vanuii = ntoiiiooa) Mela or Fair, one held nt the commence 
and the other at the eloae of tho soutb-wisit {Ira^c) Indian Ooean moa400», 
apot not far from this lea mart, ia a remnant of yety earlj times. At thia great 
fair, traders from all partu of India and Sonthem Ana (ineluding Arab, Turkish, 
Peraion, Burmese, and CLineae mercbanta) ma; be eotsn for more than a month 
angagod in busily bajirig and aeUiag tboiv irarea, and the scene pmbabl; presenla 
(under British aamtsr; regulations) the same aighta now that it did to the earlj 
Hebrew, Phcenician, Egyptian, and Oreek marinera. There ia no other audi 
mart in all the Indian Ooean. Tlio boats about hero, sown witli cordago or 
nttana, are abo Mlled " ballnma." 
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laport towns of the ancient kingdom. The sea-going traJo 
may also bo seen from the native traffic yot carried on (quite 
ail unosuol thing in Asia) between the other seaport towns 
of the ancient state — such as Chittagong (= Sat-gaon = 
60 villages or townships) and Akyab with the East Indian 
Archipelago and China ; and in accordance with what wo 
lave stated, and wliat we may expect to find in a maritime 
lople and state, it is singular that down even to the time 
f the Mahomedau rulers of India, land teniu-es and other 
tate emoluments were held in those parts on condition* oj 
iaritime service. Even at the present day the great majority 
if Indian mariners (lascars) are drawn from these very parts, 
nd even ships are turned off the stocks at Chittagong. 
iiere cannot thus be a shadow of doubt as to the site of 
i ancient maritime state which lay between the Bay of 
rugal and the Himalayas, separated from the Prachii 
utry, and carrying on an overland trade with the 
luntry of the Seres, about which we shall see more as we 
3eed. 

4. It lay near the Praehii country, and was colonised thence. 

t-That it is situated near that country will be evident at 

I glance on the map, and hence, too, probably Megasthenes 

"(nld leam of it at Palibothra. Some accomita gave it as 

iven days' sail from the shores of India, and this would 

n'espoud with the distance of Tepera from the kingdom of 

ilibothra, the intermediate Gangetic delta being ocean. 

lat this delta, sevei-al hundi'ed milea in length and breadth, 

was within historic tunes covered by ocean, is conclusively 

demonstrated not only by its alluvial recent formation and 

the usual action of the current of large and powerful rivers, 

but from the remarkable circumstance that two towns, now 

situate hundreds of miles inland, one to the east of the 

^^elta, and the other to its west, are respectively named 

^^Harain- gunge and Nabo-dwipa, the former literally signiiying 

^H^ nuirf by the sea, the latter new islund. Still further, in 

^(fcnother part, not far from the former of these places, off 

the extremely ancient city of Dacca, which carried on a 

traffic with the early Roman Empu^,' we have a name 

^v ' See Dr. J. Tujlor's Tii]iugm])1i; of Diu'cu. a raru mid valuable work. 



applied to a reach of its river, which is most 'eignificaut. 
It is Sitcki-hunder { = thf true port). The word, or suffix, 
bunder 18 applied iu Iiidia on/y to teaportf. Thus we have 
Kurrachi-buiider = iJie Beaport of Kurrachi, Machli-bunder 
= the seaport of Maaulipatain. Thus, geology and philology 
both contiilmte to aho%v that the ancieot maritime state of 
Tepera waB aeparated from India by the sea. It must alwn 
be reiuiuked that this is the vi^iy part of the Bay of Bengal' 
wiiich is most subject to the action of terrific typhoons, aodij 
ia the north-western temiinatian of the chain of volcanio" 
action wliich embraces the entire East Indian Arcliipelaga 
These causes alone would explain much of the alterations of 
laud and sea, A typlioou in these parts only recently haa 
been known to destroy and submerge a wide district by one 
immenso sea-ware ; while it ia not many years since tl 
an earthquake in Cachar, to the north of Tepera, eutirdf ' 
altered the character of the district. 

That Tepera was colonised from the Prachii country *•' 
have the follo^viiig concurrent threefold testimony : — ^Tlw 
first ia the records of the atate itaelf, which show that the' 
first king named Teppor came from tlie west. The second is 
the language, which is a near relative of the Sanscrit. The 
third is the large intermixture of the Ilindu element in the 
population. The last two are undoubted, and we can 
scarcely imagine that the pushing Aryans, who spread sdl 
over India and north-weat as far aa Great Britain and the 
isles of tlie Atlantic, should have stopped ahort at the head 
of the Bay of Bengal. Indeed, from Tepera they passed on 
to Java and the ends of the East Indian Archipelago. 

5. /( had an eketive vioiiarchy. — Now, this 18 a veiy 
remarkable statement for an Indian country, where abaolnte 
monarchy ia the rule ; and it ja atill more remarkable that 
Tepera preaenta the exception — an exception, however, in 
such a way as to unite the elective element with the 
hereditary in an indirect foi-m. The heir-apparent of Tepera 
ia not the reigning sovereign's eldest son. There is ti/ormai 
and ceremonial election of the eldeat in a collateral line ; and 
even if this step has not been taken, or Ijecomes void by 
deatb of the holder of the elective title, the eldest son has 
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no legal right ; ' and we can explain the roason of this 
Betting aside of the natural-born heir and the election of the 
hei]>appartint. The cufltom pointa to the time when the 
Pracliii first, by force or fraud, gained the domination of the 
Tepera state. The cnetora among the wild ti-ibes to the 
north and east and south of Tepera ie to elect their chief. 
Tempera is the suzerain to which many of these tribes own 
nllegiancei and the extent of its dominion over these wild 
tribes has never been actually defined. It would appbar 
that when the Praclm colooiaed the country the inhabitants 
and tribes of Tepera were powerful enough to make them 
bow to and accept the elective element in the monarchy,' 
and yet, with Aryan instinct, the hereditary element was, after 
a fashion, preserved when tlie heir-apparent was selected from 
the eldest in a collateral line. At aU events, the first two or 
three elections were made thus, to which no objection could 
-well be made ; and these furnished the rule and precedent 
'which was continued, the institution being harmonised as 
fer as possible vritb the requirements of Hindu law. 

6. It enjoyed two swnviers and two teinlere. — Now, this 
must have been quite a remarkable statement ; but we con 
perceive its literal correctness. At the time of this embassy 
the maritime state had evidently extended its arms and 
colonies to south of the equator. For proof of this we can 
adduce the following : — Wo kuow that Java was colonised and 
held by a Sanscrit-speaking race. This race must have been 
necessarily maritime, and also necessarily the state of Tepem 
or Taprobane, there being no other maritime Hindu state,' 



I For theee [acU relntiog to the eUetion, mb a pamphlet called Tit Great 

IS'iJipfa SuceettioH Caie, in MS., in tho puuoBtion of the writer, Uid bue4 on 
(•cords of tha nigh Court, Colculta, and iJio Privj Council. 
' Tfaa uime tUclire form, though io the naturiLl Mao, luw heea impoaed on 
tiMt Hindu chiefa bj other wild tribes in Orieaa. 
' FsTOumbl; ritnaMd at the bead and eutem Bboroe of the Bay of Bengal, 
with Iha usual t«iiid?n(7 of a maritiina atato, it would lutve puahed ita aniia 
■Dutliwarda towarda the rieh ialanda of the Arvhiiralago. Tbat it included even 
the Iiland of Cejloa and the adjacent mainland tcrritorj of Travancore on the 
WMt Ibcre ia tvetj reason to bxlieve. Cejton » knoim to liave been coloniacd 
bj Prachii colouiats from the hi»d of the Baj of Bengal. Beaidea, it ia a, 
arkable circumatanoe that Cojlon should have bod the name of Sinhaia-dvipa 
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What we have already stated is confirmed by 
accounts of later Arab geographers,' who mention 
existence of a great maritime empire which included JaYl 
and portions of continental India (thne confirming our m 
of the union of Travancore with Taprobane), and wfaid 
was ruled over by a Maharajah, the usual title of a Hind 
sovereign. 

7. The late with two rivers. — We have already shov 
how vast have been the alterations in the surface and aspect 
of several hundred miles of country at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal, and if the ocean itself has disappeared, it is 
not strange that the lake itself cannot now be seen ; but we 
have the two rivers, one flowing by Cornelia and Agour- 
tolla (= ancient capital), and tlie other northward, which t 
take to bo the former eastern mouth of tlie Berhampooter. 
is remarkable, too, that both these rivers debouch into what^ 
at present an inland sea-like portion of the mouth of t 
Ganges called the Megna, wlucli, though not Megisva, i 

a^tha IbIbiuI of liiona, viian. there never hu been an animsl of Uist draoript 
tliore. Out the Bucieiib rojal bobI of the state of Tcpcni bus tht figure of a& 
on if. Hoiice, llicrofare, it nsa not onlj coloiUBeii, but in all likelihood got A 
name ; and no see, too, hero, the reiuoQ of 9i>ihala-dm}<a baring be«Q m 
oonfbunded uith Taprobane. It formed one of its coloniei or depeudeDoiec, lb* 
neoTKBt to tlia vesttim world of Oroeki and Egyptiano, and thence came in 
later times of mere heonaj to be taken for the original (tate iteelf. If* itOl 
fuitber Torj noticeable, though slight, oireumslauco be taken into consideration, 
we ahall be jot more couftnned in this view of the maritime oonnectiou of Tepen 
with Oejlon. In this island there exists down to the present day the some 
peculiarly oonstructed boots, with the some letciag up of planks with cordage, that 
we Snd in use at the Tarious ports of the Toperu kingdom, and c»Ued bj the same 
identical name, ballam. Vta hare also referred to Trarancore on the mainland 
being included in the maritime dominiona at Ti>pera. Wo have not here such 
abundance of proof as in the pose of Ceylon, but the inference that a powerfal 
mariliniD kingdom, which had colonised and seized Ceylon, should alao seek ■ 
footing on the mainland in tbo rich neighbouring province of Inivanoore, i> 
legitimate ; and this view is borne out by the name itself. This coniitts of two 
parts. Travail and core, the latter being the sama word found in EunBdli, 
Ooringa, Coromandel, and others, and supposed to signify a marl or ptopU <tf 
trade; while the former portion is but slightly disguised from Taprobane, tlw 
entire word aignifying very probably as we ahoulil express i1 
factory of Taprobane." And wo may note tliat the same kind of b 
called hallami, are in use on the Malabar coast. 

I Journal Asiatic Society, vol. ilii, p. 200. 
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name assigned to the lake, contains a principal clement in 
common to both. The two riverft arc there, on one of which 
the ancient capital is situated, but the lake has disappeared, 
or been incorporated with the mouth of the Ganges, where it 
is called Megna.' 

8. A river divided the eotintri/ into two sections, one teitd, 
and t/i€ other settled and inhabited. — This will be clearly 
eeen by a glance at the map. It la remarkable that the 
river of Cornelia divides the Tepera state into two sections, 
one of which is wild and densely covered with forest, while 
the other is cultivated and settled, and includes its most 
valuable ancient seaports and towns. 

9. The country infested with tigers and elephants. — With 
reference to the former animal we have only to state that 
here is the hom^ of the royal Bengal tiger ; and with 
reference to elephants, nowhere else in Asia are these 
animals so largely developed and so numerous. For himdreds 
of miles eastward of the Gangctie delta we may describe 
the country as the home of the Asiatic elephant. 

10. Life prolonged to above a hundred years. — Even at 
the present day, in our ignorance of facts, we would bo 
inclined to suspect that the ambassadors fi-om Taprohane 
attempted to impose on Roman crednhty. But even 
this most unlikely particular we find the statement strictly 
and (mdeniably correct. The statement is one that is 
probably true of no other country in the world than what 
lay within the early Tepera state. It is very remarkable 
that there are tribes there, at the present day, to the south- 
east, many of the individuals of which generally live over a 
hundred years. This is so remarkable as to have been noticed 
by the only writer who has as yet been in those parts, and it 
is published in an official statement by him — a responsible 
officer oi the Indian Government, specially appohited to 
maintain relations -with those tribes.' This fact, like several 



■ Aa wo have stated, oviag to tbo grMt altenttions in the lurfncB of the land 
and sea, no cerUintj can poBsibI; be arriTed at on thia point. 

* Soe Captain Iiowin's tlill Tribes of Ohictagung, nhich appeuod flnt as a. 
offlL'ial report, but wbich lius sinca becQ modu available Uj the public in a aeparaU) 
form, iligUlly alk-ivd, we beiiere. 






others we have mentioned previoualy, has only veiy recei 
come to light. 

12. There was an overland trade with the country of tht 
Sere». — There has been an overland ti'ade witli China and 
these parts from very ancient tunes, one due north acri 
the Himalayas into Thibet, which we take to have been 
one referred to ; and the other due east by way of Ni 
Bnmiah, where the route is still used as far im the Burmi 
capital. The demand for silk stuffs by the ancient Roman 
dames was probably largely supplied by this Taprobaue 
route. From Tepera and its great marts tlie ailka of 
and the muslin fabiics of Dacca were dispersed over Ini 
generally, and the West. Even if we assume that Ej 
Rome, Greece, Syria, and Persia were entirely supplied by 
overland caravans all the way from China to Persia, which is 
not quite likely, we have still the great demand of the vast 
Indian continent to be met, which could only have been by 
way of Taprobaue. 

13. The Himalaya Mountmne lay eontiffuotig. — The words 
used by the ambassadors are sueh as to imply ttuit 
Himalayas were actually visible ; and from the northern pi 
of Tepera. say from the Jyiiteeah Hills, the sno^vy rang^ 
the liimalayas can be distinctly seen in all it« towej 
majesty and glory stretching across the horizon, 

14. The peculiar custom of trade atu) iMirti-r. — This CubI 
of the Hill Tribes coming in suddenly ^^-ith their wi 
and decamping as suddenly either at night or early beft 
break of day, is one which is still preBer\'ed among tl 
tribes, " Akkos " and " Nagas," names still borne, and he: 
probably transplanted to Ceylon.' 

15. There were cetaceous and other marine monsters 
l/te seas, — Porpoises, large tm-tlcs, and sharks, with whali 
towards the south, abound in the Bay of Bengal. 

16. The country had a great ninvy tortns and villoma. 
We have already noted the existence of large seapi 
towns, as Dacca, Narain-gunge, Chittagong, and Ak; 
Besides these there ia Agour-tollah, the ancient capJtAlj 
Further, we may name Sonar-gaon (= the City of Gold), and 

■ Sec Hahaioama, c, i, T. SnJamUi, p. 169. 
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Slitniimr (= the Citj of Gems). All these were firet-cUse 
cities or towns, and they are a great many within Buch a 
comparatively small area, showing the extreme wealth and 
settlement of the country.' One of theee. Cljittagong, is 
literally SSt-gaon = Sixty townships or v^llagt^B, reminding 
OS of the words of the ambassadors, "five hundred towns 
and villages/' 

17. T/ie soil ivas fruitful. — The cultivated plains of 
Tepera and south-eastern Bengal still form tha granary 
of Bengal, a country which, at the last census, is reckoned 
to contain nearly seventy millions of inhabitants. 

18. Amoiu/ the natural produclione are enumerated gold, 
gem*, corah, ajtd pearU. — Gold is still washed out of places 
in the ancient kingdom. The name of a great city situated 
in the anciont kingdom, which was historically noticed till 
ivithin only a few centuries back, is Sonor-gaon = the City 
of Gold, a very remarkable title, not, we believe, to be 
paralleled anywhere else. We shall notice this city again 
in connection with Ophir. We have also incidentally noticed 
the name of a city in these regions as Manipnr = the City 
of Gema : and if the dominion of this powei-ful ancient 
state extended over the northern portions of modern 
Burraah, as appears in eveiy way probable, the provinces 
there are rich in gems. We have already shown that 
probably the state extended down far south, including Ceylou 
and Java ; and the isles of the Archipelago are rich in corals 
and auriferous ore, while Ceylon boasts of pearls and also gems. 
But in the rivers near Narain-gmige, which, as wo have 
shown, were once the bed of the sea, there yet are fished up 
pearls of a pinkuk variety, the very kind which the Roman 
dames moat affected. 

We have thus brought to an end our description of this 
remarkable ancient maritime state of Tepera or Taprobane, 
and abundantly and fully shown how that every detail 
and statement made regarding it, even the most singular 



I The earl; PartngeBC nacigaton (lescribe unotlier groat city of Imde, anil 
full of riches, at the mout.Ii of tbo OnngeB, on the Tepera or etutam eide; but 
tlie Terj situ of it ie now unkiiown. Tbe alt(>ratioiiB of 9iu oad land here havu 
been greot, stid going on for ages. 
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aud curious, and on first view either exaggerated, absurd, 
impoBsible, fits here, and here aloue. We have the 
name, the very site, the very maritime condition ol 
country aud population, the very bouts, the very eletti' 
monarchy, the very wild land and mariuo animals, the v« 
customs, the very extent, the very topographical featui 
the veiy productions, the overland trade with China, the 
Bummers and winters, and the very extraordinary prolonga- 
tion of life. Nowhere else' do we find even half of these, 
much less all together. Even the confusion of Ceylon being 
taken in later ages for Taprobane, the dim allusions to a 
gi-eat inter-oceanic and also continental empire, the impogitig 
embassy to Rome, the sijigiilar name of Ceylon (Sinhala- 
dwipa = Island of Lious) are hereby explained. But what 
about the antiquity of this kingdom of Tepera ? Its origin 
is lost in the dim remote traditions of Hindu mythology 1 

The sources of our knowledge regarding the sit« of 
Ophir are five: (I) The Hebrew Bible. (2) The Septuagint 
veraion of the same. (3) Joseplnis. (4) Coptic early lexico- 
graphers. (5) Linguistic, fi-om the names of the prodnctdoi 
stated to have been brought from Ophir. The four h 
sources, as we may expect, confirm the fii-st; so that thi 
are all unanimous — they all point to somewhere in or bey< 
India. 

We take, first, the Linguistic evidence. — This is eontaini 
in the Bible itself. The words used for the several pi 
ductions have been identified as Sanscrit, Just as 
Chaldean words imbedded in the Book of Daniel cli 
point to a contact with Babylon ; so those Sanscrit woi 
clearly point out the contact with a San sent- speaki 
_ people. These may not necessarily have been in the boun< 

ft of the India of the present day, for, as we have si 

H previously, Prachii colonist-s peopled Taprobane. It coi 

H not have been in Java, for, as will be seen when we treat 

H Sheba, Java was not Ophir, though the boundaries of 

H two maritime and insular empires must have interlaced 

L 



' We need Lardl; »; that Sir J. Empreon Tennant'* Oe^rl^n doea not fulfil 
rasny of Llio most direol and cageotial couditions, nor indaed vij ulhdr Und 
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other. We reserve the philological argument derived from 
the name of Tepra or Tepora (aa well an sevoral other 
remarkable names) for ite proper place, when we come to 
see how Tepora or Taproboue BatiBfiea all the details 
regarding Ophir. 

Secondly, earlt/ Coptic l&ricographers, — These have coqip 
(Sophir) as the name for India. This m only in accordance 
"With the facts fumielied by the preceding evidence. 

Thirdly, Josephxu. — He waa a, man of the highest culture, 
and united in himself both Greek and Hebrew learning. In 
a casual and incidental way he states that the Auiea 
CJiergmiesTig of the Greeks waa the Ophir of the Hebrews. 
Now this fixes the locality of Ophir to the indefinite tract 
of country from the kingdom of Taprobane dovra south to 
the end of the Malayan Peninsula, where it touches on the 
boundary of Sheba or Java, In all this tract the only 
jSai«c«(-spealdng people have to be referred to Taprobane, 
■which, as we have seen, waa an extensive maritime country, 
aod later on in its history, that is, in the time of tlic Emperor 
Claudius, had incorporated Sheba itself^ south of the equator, 
within its maritime and insular territories. In all this tract, 
too, there is no record whatever of any other maritime state. 
There can l)e no doubt, too, that when the Greeka called 
tijat tract the Golden Peninxula, that it was and had been the 
great gold-exporting country of the ancient world. 

Fourthly, thf Septiiagint version, — This has eveiywhere 
p\it StDtf>tp, Sti}(paf>a,^ &c., for Ophir, confirming the Coptic 
lexicographers, and while furnishing a change of sound more 
nearly approaching Tepra or Tepora, throwing at the same 
time a light on Genesis x, 30 : " Sephar a mount of the 
East." 

Finally, we come to the BUle itself, and we quote every 
passage where the name of Ophir occurs : — " Ophir and 
Havilah their dwelling was as thou goest unto Sephar a 

' Here, too, -wo are rominiied of the Blpparot of Pliny, refoired to in ft 
preTioDS page- This u the lery toaod of Ophir, or T'uppero, anil PUiij'a 
account leads us to place it io Tajiroliaiie. Thie Hippurot vat a soa-port or 
nuintinie oouotiy, a» tbo Boman Teasel toaohed tiiere. 
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motuit of tlio Eaet."' With thiB read ; *' the land of Havilah,* 
where there in gold." " Then shalt thoQ Uy np gold as duet, 
and the gold of Ophir as the stoaea of the brooks." (There 
is here a reference probably to the voleauiu uatxiro of the 
country, and the mode of gold-washhig). "It caonot be 
valued with the gold of Ophir," " Upon thy right hand did 
stand the Queen in gold of Ophir." (This was Htenilly 
fulfilled to Solomon when the Queen nf Sheba carae.) " And 
they came to Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, four 
hundred and twenty talents, and brought it to king 
yolomon." " And the navy also of Hiram, that brought gold 
from Ophir. brought in from Ophir great plenty of almug 
trees and precious stones " (read also alijum fur almtu}). 
"Jehoshaphat made ships oi Tarshish to go to Ophir for 
gold: but they went not; for the ships were broken at 
Ezion-^eber." '* Even three thousand talents of gold, of 
the gold of Ophir." (This would amount to tirleen and half 
millions of pounds HerHng!). "And they went with the 
servants of Solomon to Ophir, and took thence four hundred 
and fifty talent^a of gold, and brought them to king Solomooi 
" Gold from Ophir, almug (or algum) trees, and precio) 
stones," " The golden wedge of Ophii-." (Hei 
remark, that money was reckoned in bars of gold late i 
the Chriatian era in the Malayan Peninsula, and the Kwua\ 
still the highest money-mint in the shape of a bar of gold a 
Tartary.) With these read also ; " To hira shah be given I 
the gold of Sheba." (This was also, as Psalm ilv, 9, fulfil" 
literally to Solomon.") Still further, there is another aet I 
references to Tharslmh, which cannot be passed over, 6 
very words of Sanscrit origin are imbedded in them : ' 
king bad at sea a navy of Tharshish with the na\-y of Hira 
once in three years came the navy of Tharshish, bringing 
gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks." " He joined 
himself witli him to make ships to go to Tharshish : 



9, 30. 

I. Ihit " Bnvllah of Ikt ioa» of ShfB,," 
Bilah of lie to-u of Ham," 
2i 1 iiriii, 16. Psalm tXi, 9. 1 Kinga ii 
4. 2 Chron. tiii, la ; ix, 10. Isaiah liii, 1 
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they made the ships in Ezion-geber. And the ahips were 
broken, that they were not able to go to Tharahiah.' From 
the situation of the first of these references we might infer 
that Tharshish meant Ophir ; bat the second reference, com- 
pared with one already quoted above, makes it quite plain, 
for it is there stated that the ships wliich were broken at 
Ezion-geber were made to go to Ophir for gold. Here, then 
■we have Opliir, Tharshish, and Sbeba, the two first of winch 
are interchangeable, and the laut lay near one or other 
or both. The more, therefore, that wo can know about 
TharshiBh and Sheba, the nearer shall we get to Ophir itself. 
The testimony we have of these is in a very circuitous and 
undesigned way, and thus the more valuable. 

First, as to TharshisL In Gen. x, 4 and 5, Tharshish is 
mentioned along with Kittini, and placed in "the isles of 
the Gentiles." It will he remarked that the names in this 
chapter, wherever we can identify them, follow in regular 
order, and we may legitimately infer that all the names are 
in regular sequence. In Psalm Ixxii, 10, "the kings of 
Tharshish and of the isles" are joined together. In 
Ezek. xxvii, 6, we have ivoiy mentioned as the product 
of " the isles of Chittim." Lower down, in the same chapter 
and the 12th veree, we have the products of Tharshish 
enumerated as "silver, iron, tin, and lead." Next, as to 
S/ieba, In the same valuable chapter, and the 22nd verse, 
we have the productions of Bbeba mentioned, "chief of all 
spicei, all precious stones, and gold." We need not to quote 
mnch more of Sheba than refer to 1 Kings ix, 26; x, 13 
(parallel to which is 2 Cbron, viii, 17; is, 12), where the 
account begins with Ophir — the Queen of Sheba's hearing of 
Solomon's fame and her visit to bim follow; then the 
narrative reverts to Opliir, and the account is wound up 
once more with the departure of the Queen of Sheba. The 
argument here to the effect that Sheba lay near Ophir is 
incontrovertible. The story of the Queen of Sheba's arrival 
is incorporated into the story of the departure and return of 
the fleet to and from Ophir, The Queen is stated to have 

< 1 King! I, 22. 2 Ohnn. ii, SI j xi, 36, 37. Comptira thia lut with 
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brought ■with her gold and precious stones, and a "very 
great store " of spices ; " there came no more euch abundance 
of spices as these." 

Now, we learn from all these (1) that Havilah, Chittjm, 
" the Isles of the Sea," and Sheba, lay contiguous to Ophir 
or Tharshish ; (2) that the voyage occupied three years oat' 
and in ; (3) that the fleet found a Sauscrit-speakiug peoplei'. 
(4) that the productions of Ophir were gold and silver and 
precious stones, and almug trees and ivory, and apes and 
peacocks ; and if we reckon Tharshish also as Ophir, we 
have, further, (JH, iron, and lead; (5) the name of the country 
was Ophir. Let us see where all these lead us to, and if it 
is confirmed by the other authorities besides the Bible. It 
will be a remarkable result if all these lead ub to Taprobane, 
and only to it. 

1. Ophir was contiffuom to Havilah, ChitUm, the ftlandg, 
and Shef/a. — As to Havilah we can only form a good con- 
jecture. Finding Ophir from the other sources, we have 
to place Havilah near it, and it must be a country producing 
gold and precious stones and intersected by a large river. 
As will be seen from the map, we have placed it on the 
modem kingdom of Ava, contiguous to Chittim, Tharshish, 
Sheba, the Isles o£ the Sea, and Ophir ; intersected by 
mighty river Irrawaddy, and producing gold and gems 
abundance. Chittim is the same as China, the Cathay 
Milton and mediaeval travellers, and includes the coimtiy 
the north of Ophir and Havilah, and to the oast of this li 
The great Archipelago was referred to Chittim in early tdnn 
just as we now refer them to India, the truth being that it 
lies midway of the two. The Isles of the Sea. — These are 
evident from their contiguity to Chittim, to which they were 
often referred, and to Tharshish. In a general sense tiey 
are the great Archipelago. From these we are informed, by 
Ezekiel, ivor^ was largely brought to the marts of Westi 
Asia and the Mediterrauean. We have no traces of olephanl 
or ivory on any of the Archipelago islands save 5unii 
which has long abundantly supplied ivory to the world, ant 
as we have shown before, was included in part or whole within 
the ancient possessions of Taprobane. Sheba. — This also lay 
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contiguous to Tharsliisli. Its productions tire Bpcci&ed to be 
gold, precious stones, and spices, especially tliese last. We 
Jcuow well tJR' Spice Islands next to Java. Here is the great 
apice-producing and spice-exporting country of the whole 
world. Gold and gems are also to bo found in abundance 
on most of the islands of the Archipelago. Borneo is rich 
in diamonds and other precious stones, while the entire 
Archipelago is highly auriferous. Now the only island of 
this entire continental group, which is densely peopled, which 
has long poBBessed a settled and stable govemment, and 
"which has numerous remains of an ancient civilisation, is 
Java ; and tliat this is Sheba is confirraed by the early mode 
of pronouncing the name which is Sdbd. That it was 
independent of Ophir at the time of Solomon is confirmed 
by the nan-ative in the Bible, though, both being maritime 
insular empires, theij- territories ran in and out of each other, 
and hence the Queeu'a hearing of Solomon while the fleet 
■went to Ophir. At a later period, however, from the Btata- 
ment of the ambassadors which we have already examined, 
and from the remains of the Sanscrit language and Hindu 
religion in Java, the northern state seems to have taken 
possession of its southern neighboior. At a still later period, 
"when the power of Taprobaue began to decline, Saba 
again became independent, to fall subsequently into the 
hands of the Malays (Moslems), and then to the Dutch, 
The " Nethei-lands India" of the present day probably 
accurately represents the earlier domiuion of Sheba or Saba. 
By means of it ahme the Dutch continue a European power. 
From the Island of Java alone a revenue of l(i,O00,00y/. 
is raised annually.' Contiguous to all these "Isles of tho 
Sea." Chittim and Sheba, we have only tlie ancient country of 
Tepra or Tepora, or Taprohane. As we proceed we shall see 
still iurther how it alone satisfies all the conditions required. 
2. T/w Voi/age of three. f/eam.—For the distance of Tepra 
&om Palestine, remembering the ancient mode of slow 
coasting, and the Eastern mode of stoppages at ports, and 
the additional sea that lay between Falibothra and Tapro- 
bane, and the numerous sea-ports of the kingdom with its 

' Sw Mniicj'B Account of Javs. 
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nuraprous insular possessions, the voyage of three yeara ji 
satisfies the demand. The length of coast line to and 
Ezion-geber and the extreme point of Ophir or Tharsl 
next to Sheha, was more than 20,000 miles, and there w» 
nearly a dozen ports, if not more, at which stoppages of 
■week or a fortnight must have been made for parposes of 
rest, refitting, trade, and provisions. 

3, .4 Sangerit-fpealeing people. — Now, we need hardly 
say that in the tract indicated from the head of the Bay 
of Bengal down south to Sheba, and contiguous to 
Tharahish and Chittim, the only maritime state was Tepra 
or Tepora, or Taprobane, colonised by the Sanacrit-epealdng 
Prachii. 

4. The productions, as gold, silver, previous stones, ivorif, 
almvg or alffiim trees, apes, and peacocks. — Now these bring 
ns to just the same ancient Sanscrit-speaking, maritime 
state which lay near to Sheba and Chittim. Including the 
mention of Tharshish we have tin, iron, and lead ; the second 
of which is generally diflFiised, and the third usually associated 
with silver in its natural state ; but the first, or tin, is a quite 
distinct and peculiar metal. Tepera and Sumatra abound 
with monkeys and apes. So, too, as we have seen previouslji,, 
they abound with elephants and itort/. Peacocks and pa\ 
are largely and generally diffused from the base of 
Himalayas north of Tepera to the fiirthest coasts of tte' 
Archipelago. Nearly all the parrots and parrokeeta of the 
world are supplied hence. The largest tin-producituf country 
in the world is also to be found here, the entire Malayan 
Peninsula, and beyond, to Sunda and Banca, being simply 
one great continuous tin-field. As this is a peculiar metal 
mentioned by Ezekiel in connection with Tharshish, we are 
compelled to assign this name to the southern portion of 
the ancient kingdom of Ophir, Tepra or Taprobane. The 
same conclusion is reached from the consideration of the 
article eiher, which is also mentioned in connection with 
Tharshish, of which no mines are known to have existed to 
the north, while a large province in the Malayan Peninsula 
is called Perak, the native name for silver. There has been 
a controversy as to whether almug means coral or a species 
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of wood. We think there can be no heaitation in referring 
to it as wood. It ib speciaUy mentioned that they were 
" trees," that handloB of harps, terraces, and props were 
made of it, and in 2 Chron. ii, 8, they are expressly described 
along with other timber as being brought from the forest. 
And the form nlgum suppHea probably the tme reading. In 
the Malayan forests we have the camphor wood, ' a gummy 
tree, furnishing a splendid, fragrant and durable timber, 
streaked ornamentally Hght red, whence probably the name 
of almug and ide* of coral arose and were associated with 
it. This ie found in great abtmdance in the Archipelago, 
being one of the principal forest trees, and literally carries 
out the idea of "great plenty" mentioned regarding it in 
1 Kings X, 11. From 2 Chron. ii, 8, it seems they were once 
to be found on the Libanus range, and probably in those 
early times they were found also in Tepra, but the large 
demand for them exhausted the supply near largely settled 
countries. We have already previously seen how the ancient 
state of Tepera included in it the finest gem-pi'oducing 
coimtries in the world in the parts north of modem Burmah. 
Even to the present day to the north-east of Tepra there 
lies the district (and city) of Manipur = the Gem Country, 
Finally, we arrive at the consideration of the article Gold. . 
For this, it Beems. Ophir was specially noted. Now, India 
has never been known to produce gold in any quantity, 
much less to export it. India has always taken what it 
could get from outside. For this production in particular 
we are restricted specially to the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal, that is, the early state of Tepra or Taprobane, the 
Aurea Chfritoiieaut of the Greeks and the Ophir of .Tosephua. 
The entire country from Tepra and North Btmnah down 
to the Malayan Peninsula {and we might cross over to 
Sumatra and Borneo and continue the chain to Australia) is 
highly auriferous. It has been always the great gold-field of 
the old world ; after three thousand years it still produces 
largely, and exports all it produces. Money was computed 
ill these parts till almost within recent times by bars of gold' 

I Tl rtoen not furni»h the camj.lior of oommen'e. 

= Mpntioii moAf \n u Dut.-li tinTpUpr. somf c-ntiiriPi nnee. 



(Isaiah's "golden wedge of Ophir"); and we nwy n 
fiirther note that one of tbe priucipal cities to the no! 
west of Tepra or Tnprobane was called Sonargaon ■■ 
(^ity of Gold, a very remarkable and expreesive 
distinctive name,' and pecnliarlj appropriate to the 0| 
of Solomon. 

5. Finally, the Ntmtf. itudf. — Here we niaj- remark 
there is no other country with a similar name in the entire 
tract indicated Bave Tepra or Tepora. the Taprohaiie of the 
Greeks ; and as Tepra, and it alone, has fully and abundantly 
satisfied us on all tbe other points, it can hut finully take to 
itself its own name. We have already remarked that the 
first founder of this state in its own annals is stated to have 
been one Tepj'or, who came from the Iffnf ; and w« bai 
seen the variation of the sound of Ophir furnished by 
Septuagint in Sephar and Sophara. And we may conch 
this portion of our remarks by stating that the ( in Tepp< 
appears to bo a prefix. It is used as a prefix in names 
countries adjacent, being our definite ai-ticle the, the Mi 
itu, the Greek to, &c., and implies " the land of Thos wft 
find it in the adjoining country of Tibet or Tliibet, which 
properly T'BhSt = the land of Bhot. So T'epora 
land of Opor or Ophir. It must be remembered that 
sound of Ophir, though it has the vau and the yod, is refei 
to the shortened sound Ofdr, which signified volcatw, 
which excludes the van and yod.* 

Here, then, in Tepra or Tepora, the Taproban© of 
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' Tlifl ruina of this ooee great city lie on property owned by J. Patrick Wi«e, 
Esq.. of RoBtellim Castle, co. Cork. lu conncotion, too, with this CW# of Oold, 
and the meution mndo of SoIodiod's making " Teasels of gold," it it pemarkable 
that the nativoB hare so often found golden dishes and vessels in eootmi modflrn 
Bengal (the ancient Ophir) at the bottom of tanks and in riTers, that it ha* 
been inoorporated into thoir iaiij talcs sod legends. Indeed, even to the dutant 
inhabitants ot Tartaiy, this region of Tepera, Taprobane, or Ophir, !« yet a load 
of mystery, magic, enchantment, and bibulous wealth. The writer can pemonallr 
Tooch for tliia ; and it seems as if the legend of eitiei of gold being buried ta lit 
aati of Kholett in a» indtjinitt region also belonged to Ophir or Teponi. We 
have already previously noted the trade that was eorried on north with China 
(aod thenco west into Khoten and Tartary) from Tepora. 

* See Oewniiu. 
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Greeks, and nowltere eUe, we find tho Optiir which was used 
interchaugeftblj with Tharshisb, this luring its Bouthem 
portiun ; whicli liiy contiguous to Chittiia or Oathay, the 
"IsIwB of the Sea" or tlje Archipelago, Shebii or Java or 
Saba (and Havilah) ; the founder of which was Twppor or 
" the Opliir "; which was a maritime Imigdom with numerous 
Beapoi'tfi ; which alone exercised sway h\ those parta ; which 
■was occupied by a Sanscrit-speaking people; the principal 
and abimdant productions of which wure gold, silver, tin, 
pi^cious stones, ivory, algum trees, apes, and parrots ; and 
which, finally, has existed from such a period of remote 
antiquity that its early history is lost in the dim speculations 
of Hindu mytliology.' 

The total result, thus.is most remarkable; and that in three 
ways. Not only is the site of tlie Greek Taprobane identified, 
not only is the site of the Hebrew Opbir identified, but the 
two are found to be identically the same. This result is one 
which could not have been foreseen,* and yet, having found 
it, when we come to examine it, we find it only what is 
necessary. Both the Greek Taprobane and the Hebrew 
Ophir bring us to a Sanscrit^peaking race. The products 
of gold, gems, and elephants (ivorj-) are identical. The 
philological testimony <.ii the names point in one direction. 
They both refer to very nearly the same period of the 
world's history in the East ; and it is impossible to conceive 
that mariners of the same eaatern shores of the Mediterranean, 
Hebrews and Phceniciaus, Greeks and Egyptians, trading 
alike to the East, ehoiild have been each ignorant of a 
world-famed, rich, and great laud in or near the same 
locality which was known to the other. The imposing 
embassy to the Romans was but a repetition of a still mure 
imposing emljaaay at an earlier part from the same regions 
to King Solomon ; and our Lord, thus, was literally correct 
when He paraphrased Sheba, the southerumost limit of the 

' We ha.fe here a formidable and noiquH asserablagB of lotwl nfime*, which 
i« vei7 BtgnifleaDt, «uch at Sooe,Tgaoa = lie eily of gold ; i/Laaipat - tht couMrn 
of gem ; Pcrak = the silver coHntry ,' and Tcpora = lie land of Ophir ; au 
MBpmblogo that wd may uipcct to Sud m tLc TeritabU Uod of Oplijr. 

' I( noa uoYcr suspected b; the writer. 
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Eastern Archipelago, by '* the uttermost parts of the earths" 
From the determination of the site of the Greek Taprobane, 
the confiision regarding Ceylon has been cleared up, and a 
reason found for its singular name ; while in determining 
the Hebrew Ophir we find out also Sheba and Tharshish. 
And these also are just what we should expect, for tmth 
always sheds light. 




THE OLYMPIADS 

m cojraKxiON WITH 

"THE GOLDEN AGE OF GREECE. 



By W. R. a. Bovle, Esq. 

Sead e/h May, 1873. 

That at an early peiiod clironology fell into a state of 
sonfusion, from wbicli it has never yet been relieved, is 
limiversally admitted. In olassical antiquity, our historical 
■ knowledge, tu point of arrangement, is derived from the two 
Lg^reat time-measures or modes of reckoning known as the 
KOlympiadB and Years of Rome. By reference to the former of 
t, dates have been asaigued to the great struggles with 
I Persia, which constitute or fall within the Golden Age of 
!■ Greece. Aa regards the Olympiads themselves, authentic 
lists are extant with the names of all the Olympic victors 
from Ooroebus downwards, and no suspicion has hitherto 
1 been cast upon the regular and iiniuternipted observance of 

ttbis celebrated quadrienuial cycle, which, on the authority 
"fit CensorinuB and others, is placed in the year B.C. 776. 
Traces, however, are to be found that this date has not 
Iteen uniformly received. Eusehius is inconsistent, sometimes 
placing the first Olympiad in B.C. 776, and at other times two 
years higher, in B.C. 778. In the various attempts to adjust 
the Olympiads to the Years of Rome, both have been shifted 
up and down like the slides of a parallel ruler; although the 
doubts raised have related more to Roman thau to Grecian 
ironology (see G. Seyffarth's Chron. Sacr. and other works). 
But notwithstanding this occasional hesitation respecting 
he commencement of the Era, no doubt has been eutertaiued 
■that the series of Olympiads, whenever these began, was 
Bregularly maintained and uninten-upted throughout. 

This notion is so deeply rooted as to have given rise to 
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political refleotious on the temper and conetitution of thi 
Hellenic mind. " In this persistent reg^ularity of natioi 
obaervaacee, even in times ot imminent peril, and under 
most pressing dangers from the vast hosts of Xerxes, is 
be found," says an eminent historian, " another attribute 
the Greek character. It was the time of celebrating both 
the Olympic festival games on the banks of the Alpheiua and 
the Kaj-neian festival at Sparta, and most of the other Dorian 
states. Even at a moment when their whole freedom and 
existence were at stake, the Greeks could not bring them- 
selves to postpone these venerated solemnities, especial!; 
the Peloponnesian Greeks, among whom ttiis force 
religions routine appears to have been the strongest. 
a period more than a century later, in the time of Dem< 
thenes, when the energy of the Athenians had materii 
declined, we shall find them, too, postponing tlie militi 
necessities of the State to the complete and splendid fulfil- 
ment of then- religious festival obhgations, starving all 
their measures of foreign policy in order that the Thefirio 
exhibitions might bo imposing to the people, and satielactoi 

to the gods Tlie Pclopoimesians remaining at hoi 

to celebrate their festivals, while an mvader of suporbiuui 
might was at their gates, reminds ua of the Jews in 
latter days of their independence, who suffered the oj 
tions of the besieging Roman army round their city to 
carried on without interruption during the Sabbath." (Gi 
History of Greece.) 

This conviction that the Olympic festivals had bei 
continuously maintained is so strong and general as all 
to have assumed the form of im axiom. It appears to hai 
derived its force from tradition, and to be supported l>y 
concurrent testimony of all writers from the earliest to 
latest times. 

Through the trammels of a persuasion thns universal, 
was difficult to break. It is clear, however, that if B.C 778. 
and not b.o. 77l}, was the first Olympic year, either all the 
other Olympic years ought to quadrate and correspond with 
this, or else some disturbance or irregulaiity most bare 
occurred in the course of the festivals themselves. 
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the Golden Age of Greece. 

Brilliant aa waa the career of tlip Athenians. aiiJ then 
of the Confederate Greeks, in the later yeitrs of Uariiis 
Hyslnepea antl the early years nf Xurxes, HtilloH wonM 
never have occupied t!ie prominent position in history which 
ehe (loea, unless for her poets, her orators, and her philo- 
aophers. She rarely appeared in arms except in defeneiva 
or internal warfare ; and but for her hterature ajid arts, she 
would scarcely have been knowu beyond the Ihmts of her 
own territory, had not the Hellenic mantle been assumed 
first by Philip and then by Alexander, when the Macedonian 
conqueror stept forth into Asia, The country was split up 
into numerous states, with discordant interests, and petty 
rivalries and stniggles continually mar the grandeur of her 
fame, and cast thtir dark shadows over her noblest exploits. 
In her contests with Persia, these were nearly productive of 
disastrous results; and even the great division that took 
place in the Peloponneaian war between those states, which 
sided with Athens on the one hand and with Lacedajmon on 
the other, did not prevent minor dissensions springing up 
among the confederate states themselves. It was one of 
these subordinate and apparently insiguificant fliscurds that 
led to that derangement in chronology, which has hitherto 
fcluded every effort made for its discovery, and wei! uigh 
extinguished th« hght of evidential theology. 

Indenting the western side of the Peloponnesus, and 
occupying the central portion of it, liea the C^pstrissian 
Gulph. Stretching from the projecting ledge of the pro- 
montory of Ichthys on the north to the more rounded coast- 
line towards the south, there juts out fi'om this among other 
less conspicuous promontories that of Cyparissium, which 
has given iXa name to this portion of the Adriatic or Ionian 
Sea. Nearly opposite the centre of the gulph, but a short 
distance iuland, was the town of Lcpreum, with a small 
t^ritory attached to it. This extended over a portion of the 
district of Triphylia, within which it was situated. 

Of the Peloponneaiau states the most feeble was that of 
Elis, which was situated on the north-western coast, facing 
the island of Zacynthus, the modern Zante. This weakness 
to be attributed to its early liistory. It had been invaded 
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&OIU ^tolia, on the northern shore of the Corinthian Gn][^1 
at a time when the Pisatid was already inhahited. But ihltm 
invaders, though victorious, either had not BufBcient strengt 
thoroughly to subdue the PiBatauB, or else were not politjoj 
enough to absorb the conijuered Pisatse into their own peopl 
The plain of Olympia was situated withiu the Pisatid, whoc 
iuhaHtants had originally enjoyed the distiuctiou of order! 
and Buperinteuding the Olympic Games. After the ^toliai 
invasion, the presidency of the Olympic festivala was usurpei 
by the Eleiaus, although their title was occasionally coa^ 
tested by the Pisatfie, Triphyha lying to the south was a 
great measure protected by Piuatis, and could nut be attackn 
from ElJs, if the Pisatfe were in arms, or had eulficient streug^ 
to interpose for its protection. 

Lepreum itself was strong hy nature, but its ptKmliaviV 
position rendered it an object of importance to the surroandi 
states, and laid its territory open to attack. It had 1 
coveted both by Elis and Arcadia ; but though said to hart 
been claimed as an Eleian town, it had maintained a aepai 
autonomy until some time before the Peloponuesian WM. 
The mountain range, commencing near Olympia, ran down 
the lower portion of Elis, through Tryphiha, and then crossed 
into Arcadia. This was to some extent a protection ; but on 
the southern or south-western side of this range Lepreum was 
accessible from both these states, and was likewise open to 
approach from Messenia. Piior to this, though for how long , 
is uncertain, since Thucydides uses the indefinite adverb I 
TTork, a war had arisen between the Lepreates and some <rf 
the Arcadians, when the former sought the assistance of 
Elis. This was accorded, though upon the onerous terms of 
ceding one half of their territory, which, however, was com.-.^ 
pounded fur an auuual payment of one taleut as a tribute ti 
the Olympian Jupiter (Thuc. v, 31), On the breaking out o 
the Attic or Poloponnesian war, the Lepreates refused to p»y* 
this tribute, on the ground of the burthen which the war 
imposed upon them. The Eleiaus, however, insisted upon 
its payment being continued, whereupon the Lepreates had 
recourse to the Lacedtemonians, to whom the dispute wae 
ultimately referred. Suspecting an adverse decision, tlie 
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Eleians renoiinced their interference, and laid waste the 
tenitory of the Lepreatee. The LacedBeinoniana neverthe- 
less adjudged the Lepreates indepeudout, and the Eleians 
to be the wrong doers ; and aa they had not abided by the 
reference, sent a body of troops to attack the fort of Phyrcon 
and garrison Leprenm, The Eleians, conceiving that by this 
jtep the LaeedsBmonians had received into their protection 
'One of their own revolted cities, broke off their alliance and 
iT to the Arg^vea. A new league was then formed 

itween Argos, Corinth, Elis, and Mantineio, which Tegea 
also solicited to join, but remained Grm in its adherence 
Sparta, 

Such were the political incidents, as described by 
Thucydid«a, which at this period took place within the 
Peloponnesus. The order of their occurrence baa now to be 
determined, Thucydides divides hia work into summers 
^And winters, and makes an annual rest at the end of every 
'■ncceasive year. But in his account of the eleventh year of 
the war, he gives a graphic sketch of the ever-changing 
relations, and almost indiscriminate wara, between the various 
Hellenic states. Here he refers back to events either 
anterior to the war itself^ or which occurred in the early part 
of it. Refening to the dispute between the Eleians and 
the Lepreatea, he states that this was whether the tribute 
idbould be discontinued during i\ie war. The language, though 
Dusapprehended by Grote, is perfectly plain. Hia words 
are — Kfll fi^Xf' "^^ ^Attikov "rroXefiov airi^epov, hreiTo. 
iravrrafiivoip Bia irpotpaaiv roO iroXe/iou, oi 'H\eioi iTrrivdy- 
KO^ov' at S' eTpaTrovTo -rrpoi tov^ AaKeBatp.oviois. ital Siktjs 
AaK€&aip^iiiot^ iirnpaTrdaijs, ic.t.X (v, 31). " They (the 
Jtepreates) paid it until the Attic war, when, having stopped 
by reason of the war, the Eleians were proceeding to 

iforce it, but they (the Lepreates) had reconrae to the 
idsemouiana. The decision being committed to the 
ilAcedsemoniaoa," &c. Grote reads ftretra, after the war, 

istead of after its beginning. 
The natin-e of the dispute ia accurately stated by 
'JGtford, who aays — "But when the war with Athens broke 

it, the Lepreans as well aa the Eleians being members of 
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tiie Lacedemonian confederacy, urged the expense of ex] 
ditione into Attica, and other burthens of the war, as ] 
teuces for diacoutinuing the paymeut. This the Elei 
would not admit " (iii, 83). The stoppage of the tribute ^ 
thus caused Ay the war ; therefore this had beffun before p 
meut was diflcoiitiuuod, and its stuppiige would 
known until some time afterwards. There were then t 
negotiations, which took place between the Eleians and \ 
Lepreates, next the appeal to the Lacedfemunians, followM 
by the reference of the dispute to them. Some iuten 
must then be allowed before the Eleiana ropiuliated \ 
refereuce, aud marc hud their troops into the 1 
territory ; and, finally, some time must have elapsed befov 
the Lacedfemonians could hear of this aud eeud a t 
1,000 men to attack the fort of Phyrcon and garrison Lepre 
As the Peloponnesian war broke out in the spring of BX. 4 
the Lacedaemonian ti'oops could scarcely have occupi 
Lepreiim until some time in B.C. 430. Is there any i 
tion, then, that in the regular course of events the ce 
tion of an Olympic festival would have fallen in this 1 
second year of the war, but that tor some reason it ' 
postponed. 

For the purpose of detenniuiug this it is requisite \ 
pui-sue the internal history of Greece a httle further. 
new league between Argus, Corinth, Ehs, aud Manti 
formed in tho eleventh year of the warj was followed by 
severe contests between the Lacedtemouians and the Mau- 
tiueians, aided by the Argivea. In these the former were 
victorious. Shortly after tliis the Helots, who had fought in 
their ranks, and some of whom hitd probably deserted from 
the neighbouring states, were liberated by them. They wera 
then placed in the very city of Lepruum, which had alreadn 
been the soiuce of so much discord between the Eleians a 
the LacedBemoniaue. A state of open warfare thus existt 
between the Lacedeemonians aud the Eleians, as memb£ 
of the new league, in addition to which the old. Lepreutt 
wound, which had never been healed, broke out afresh. It^ 
was aggravated in the eyes of the Eleians by this irritating 
ocoupation of Lcpreum by a body of men, thus located oa 
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ir borders, or {as they considered) wJtbin their own ten-itory. 

. gnardians of their country's honor, from their siiperin- 

»ieace of the national councils, festivals, and fonteBts, 

B Eleians of all the Hellenic tribes must have held these 

lerated slaves in the great.eat abhorrence, and therefore 

the indignity nioet keenly. During the peace which 

(ortly afterwards ensued between the two great con- 

teracieB, consisting of Athens and itti allies on the ono 

jde, and Laced^mon and its allies on the other, the Eleians 

j an opportunity of displaying the rancour which they 

from this humiliation of their pride, and the deep 

iration of ttieii- own and the national honor in thus 

jroaching upon and sullyuig the most sacred soil <rf 

reece. Up to tliis time but two Olympic festivals had 

mTed during the war. The fii'st of these was held in its 

fourth year, at which a deputation of the Lacedsemoniane 

wau present, who were prominently addressed by the 

ambasaadoi-B of Mytilene. The second must have been 

held during the eighth year of the war, of which, however, 

Lothiug is recorded beyond the name of the Olympic victor 

in the list preserved by Eusebius, who was Symmachus the 

,n. AftPT elevun years internal warfare the con- 

nding parties agreed to an armistice; but the twelfth 

B.C. 420, far from being ushered in by any real 

mciliation, only revealed in stronger colors the complex 

nd distracted relatione existing among the various states 

f Greece. 

Still the armistice between the two prominent states led 
I a genera! euspeusion of arms. A treaty of peace was 
toncluded between the Athenians on the one side and the 
Lrgives, Mantineiana, and Eleians on the other. The OlympiG 
ifitivat at Elis was to be celebrated with more than usual 
iBgniScence, and the Athenians, who, since the war, had 
leeu excluded from the great national assembly, were once 
jre to appear ou the scene. At such a time, and under 
mch droum stances, the Eleians, who were now the ackuow- 
idged hereditary directors of tliis nigh festival, and in 
Irhose territory the festival was to be held, became invested 
nth more than ordinary authority. The Olympic truce was 



again proclaimed tliroiighoiit the Peloponnesue and on 1 
Attic coulineut ; but so far as appears no reconciliation y 
effected between the tliree last and the Laced ep tn onians, w 
were no partiea to this treaty. Still, as summer approachec 
no note of war wae sounded throughout Greece ; 
although this truce was broken by no new hostile movi 
ment, the original source of contention between the Gleia 
and LacedEBinoniaue, viz., the occupation of Lepi-eum. 
aggravated as this was by the substitution of a Helot 
garrison for one of free Lacedaemonians, still continued. 
And now let ue contrast the position of the Eleiana in this 
twelfth year of the war with what it had been in the second 
year of it, and thence do^iiwards. Although on the original 
occupation of Lepreutn they broke off from the Lacedi 
mouians, they then found themselves in an isolated positioi 
since the Argives and the AchaVaus during the tariier peri 
of the war remained neutral, preserving amicable relatica 
with both the contending parties (Thuc, li, 7). It was t 
ambition of the Argives to obtain or rather regain the lei 
among the Peloponuesian states which induced them a 
wards, in the eleventh year of the war, to sever thems^vl 
from the Lacedsemouiaus and form a league with Aroadiq 
Ehfl, and Mantineia. The celebrated combnt between thi 
hundred Argives and an equal number of LacedfemonianI 
in which the former were defeated, had not yet faded froift" 
their remembrance (Herod, i, 82). Another peace was about 
this time concluded between the Athenians and the Argives, 
Mantineians, and Eleians (Thuc. v, 47). 

These iilliances gave a strengtli to the Eleians which th^ 
had not before possessed. Of this they availed themedvea if 
display their long-cherished resentment against Sparta. Thq 
took the bold step of interdicting tlie Lacediemnniane ii 
the common sacrifices of the assembled states of Greece, ( 
prohibiting their approach to the temple of the Olympia 
Jupiter, and their participation in the national councils and 
festivals (Thuc. v, 49). The decree pronounced waa oiifi of 
excommunication. To this they were no doubt instigated 
by their new allies, the Argives, then engaged in attempting 
to recover the ground they had lost in their earlier conteata 
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ritli the Spai-fjiDB, ami to supplant Lace<lEemon aa tlie 

leading state in the Peloponnesiis. No step coiild ao 

effectunUy further this design as the public humiliation of 

tcedsemon, and the exclusion of its principal men on this 

lortant occasion from communiou with the other aasemhled 

Ireeks. The field was thereby left npen to the Argivea to 

f on their intrigues without appearing to be the anthors 

F the opportunity. To affix upon the Lacedasmoniana the 

njgma of sacrilege, and cast them off on a religious pretext 

from participating with the rest of Greece in the great 

national solemnities, was a masterstroke of policy. It 

forcibly ilhistrates the snbtilty of the Greek character. To 

iach the Corinthians from the LaccdEemonians was one 

at object of the manceuvre. Accordingly strenuous 

Ibrta were made for tliis purpose, which were followed 

b by a new embassy inviting the Corinthians to join the 

rthem allies. But in spite of the prohibition some 

dssmonians had contiived to be present at the festival. 

One of these, Lichas, son of Arcesilaus, a wealthy Lace- 

dsmonian, under Boeotian colors, won the chariot race. 

When the Bteotian state was proclaimed the victor, he 

mself stept forward aud crowned the charioteer, to make 

i publicly known that the chariot was that of a Lace- 

nmonian. For this breach of order he was beaten back 

r the staff bearers of the coitrse, an indignity which gave 

he to increased apprehensions of an armed intervention 

wm the side of Sparta. Either through Lichas, who had 

thus gained access to Elis, or through some friendly channel, 

the LacediemonianR had become aware of the hostile intrigues 

^^f the northern confederates, and when the ambassadors from 

H^em reached Corinth they found that some of the principal 

^Btiftcedemonians had, accidentally as it were, arrived before 

^^em. 

A protracted conference ensued, which made little or no 
progress, owing to the unwiilingnesH of tlie Corinthians at 
^^iiiifi time to take part with either side. It was at length 
HpHToken off by an earthquake, without the object of the 
^northern emlvissy having been attained. 
^B Bearing now in mind the weak and isolated position 
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of thf EleioDB at the beginning of the war, 
Thueyilidee saya (v, 31), the Lepreate diepnte first aroee, !< 
ua see what wae the charge which the Eleians, in the twelftli 
year of the war, when strengthened by a powerful con- 
federacy, broTigbt against the LacedGemonians. It was, thafr< 
they, the Laced asm oniana, " had made an attack upon the fe 
of Phyrcon, and had sent an armed force to Leprenra rfui 
the Olympic truce " (ec toIs OXvftwticah <nroySats, v, 49). 

An Olympic truce thtis occurred shortly afttr the b^nni 
of the war. It has been shown frum the origin and 
the dispute thiit the LacedEemnnians could not well hai 
sent a body of troops to gamson Lepremn before tlie set 
year of the war, or B.C. 430. From Thucydidea wb 1< 
that an Olympic truce fell in this year, and consequently thai 
an Olympic festival should then have been celebrated. No 
Olympic council, however, was held in that year. This 
accounted for by the fact, that the Eleians were at tliis 
unsupported, while the Laoedffimoniuna during the ai 
year of the war were particularly strong and aggressive 
They dispatched a strong force to Zacyiithus, which, without 
actually subduing it, overnin the whole island. As it lay 
opposite the north-western coast of the Peloponnesus, Elie 
must have had considerable commercial intercourse with 
and their failure to render any assistance shows their wi 
ness at this particular period. 

To Olympic, as to the other Grecian festivals, 
attached certain duties, as well as privileges. The 
administering such sacred ceremonies enjoyed iuviolabil 
of territory during the month of their occurrence, 
under obligation at that time to refrain from all aggressit 
as well as to notify by heralds the commencement of 
truce to all other cities, not in avowed hostility to it. 

Looking, then, to the mutual charges and recriminsl 
between the Eleians and Lacedsemonians dm-ing the 
which occmTed m the twelfth year of the war, we find that 
tlie occupation of Lepreum took place at, or shortly after, 
the beginning of the war. It was when the Eleians, during 
the second year of the war, bad proclaimed an Olympic tmco 
in their own territory, but before they had sent heralds to 
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iclaim it in other states, that tb^ LacedaMnonian iiiyasion 

lurred. Thus aseiiiled and obatructod, tlie EleiauB, eeusihle 

their own want of power and authority at this juncture, 

toeded no fiirther in notifying or preparing for the 

Olympic festival, which was to have foUowod, Foi- the first 

and only time in the course of the Olympiads, one was now 

lowed to drop out of its proper placu. It wiis not, as we 

gather from Tbuoydidos, although unporceived by hira- 

held until two years later. Thus it happened that 

itead of being celebrated in the year B,o. 430, when the 

,1 preliminary truce was first proclaimed, showing that 

hare been the fourth year from the preceding Olympiad, 

Olympic festival was not again celebrated till B.C. 428, 

the sixth year instead of the fourth. The eighty- 

fenth Olympiad was thus made to extend over six years, 

not over four only. 

The effect of this distm-bauce or irregularity in the 

lympic reckoning was to bring down the first eighty-seven 

llympiads by two years throughout. These have all to be 

raised thus much, leaving the eighty-eighth and subsequent 

Olympiads as they now stand. 

The loss of two years in the Olympic reckoning is 
'oborated by Eusebius, He places the eclipse of Thalea, 
with Pliny in 01. 48, 4, but in 01. 49, 2, being the 
exact difference of two years, and so making the Olympiads 
begin iu B.C. 778, instead of B.C. 776. Another solar eclipse 
is stated by hun to have occurred in 01. 79, 3, and A.U.O.290, 
being the third year after the bii'th of Suerates. The eclipse 
thus indicated was on April 30, B.C. 4l)3, which is in accord- 
ance with the received year of Rome, B.0. 753— 290 = B,o.4(i3. 
|ut to biing it within the Olympic year mentioned, the 
lympiads must have begun as before, in B.C. 778. Thus, 
X 4 = 312 + 2 = 314. Then, 778 - 314 = 4G4-3, of 
■bich years April would fall m B.C. 4e3. This was about 
thirty years before the Olympiatls became disordered, and 
both this eclipse and that of Thales were no doubt attached 
the Olympic years, thus specified by Eusebius, before this 
■angement took place, and were taken by him from some 
;ient and authentic a 
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In thus eBtablifihing the year B.C. 778, instead of B.C. 776, 
as the true commencement of Olympic reckoning, it will be 
found that the first stone has been laid of a foundation, on 
which alone a solid structure of imiversal history, and still 
more of evidential theology, can be erected, so as to be 
capable of resisting every assault. 




NOTE ON EOyPTUN PREPOSITIONS. 
Bv P. Lb PAiiK He-soup. 

Bead 3rd June, 1873. 



Is Uie iiiicieiit luiiguAgG of Egypt prepositioiiH tire i 

tuchangeable particlus as they are iii Latin, Gruuk, and 

other languages with which wb are most familial-. The 

miii is. the vei-y existence of prepositions ae a distinct part 

speech indicates a comparatively late stage of lauguiige. 

lie Semitic prepositions, as Gesenius and other sehohiris 

tove Bhown, may in nearly every iuntfuice Iw traced to 

kilntantives in a construct state; and in the Indo-European 

ngnages, according to Bopp, the genuine prepositions, and 

Buch adverbs as in form and meaning nre connected with 

prepositions, admit universally of being traced, with greater 

OP leaa certainty, to pronouns. Veatigea of a plural of 

■epositions are still to be found in tho Hebrew of the 

Bible, but in Egyptian all prepositions admit of a plund, and 

of them admit other remarkable phonetie changes 

pendent upon grammatical constnntion. 

These changes, which I am about to describe, ivill be 
Jtter underBtood if we hear in mind that a preposition w 
ten complementary either to a verb, as pointing out the 
rection of the verbal action (as " I give to thee," '■ come 
irth from the house"), or to some other part of speecli 
liich ia not a aubstantive. Or it may ehnply express it 
lation between t^vo substantives, as " tho voice of the 
■iger," "the men m the city," "my friendship with you,' 
Bow, the Egyptian words which are used in the latter way 
> not mere prepositions in the sense of our grammare, 
3iej are relative pronouns or adjectives as well, suhjpct to 
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phonL'tic uliatigt! und in concord witli an antecedent, 
wife of the king" is gi-ammatically equivalent to "the v 
who is tluU of the king," " the men in the city" = " the n 
wlio are m the city." 

Prepositions, on the other luind, which are complementa 
to a verb are txa a rule unchangeable. The three appai 
KXceptiouB to the rule will bo mentioned, each in its propi 
placo. 

I. The relBtii>n of tlie genitive may, oa is well known, 
be expressed by the more juxta-poBition of two nouns, as 
Sb»j se Rd, "sou of the Sun." The two nouns nre, how- 
ever, moflt commonly coiujected together hy means of one of 
the following particlee, '-—. en, * nu, '^ rut, ^J"* enH. 
These particlee are not Bimply interchangeable, any i 
than the French de, dtt, dea. But their use varies accordi 
to the gender and number of the noun which preccdss, a 
of that which follows them. 

a. The particle - — . en may accompany nouns of boH 
gendeiB and numbers ; thus, J '——<■ ■ himet < 

vrpil hd " wife of the prince," ^b^ ■~-*^ JK t\ '— ^ 1 « - 
set en ;ii/ «ni en Bgj(ten " daughter of the king of Bachtan," 
* — ^ I . — , 1 X'/'"-' ^" ^<f "enemies of the Sun-god,"' 

0. In the " base " periods the sign « is confoimded with 
. — ^, but in all texta of the better periods the noun wluch 
precedes the particle , is invariably in the plural number, as 
*^ 1 \ 3 • j ] I " return : mi neteru : " names of the 
gods," aud the plionetio value of the particle is - — ' V nv, 
as it is wi-itten throughout the great inscription of Una, 
published by M. de Rouge in his work on the first six 
dynasties, e.17., j n Jjj V i-T'" * n^hcsiu: nufft: 
jieten" " the ne-ffroee of these regions." This orthography is found 

' Lepaiiu, Dmlcmater II, pi, 121, L 67. PriMo, Mawmau, pi. 34, 1. 18. 
Todteubuoli, 38, 7, 9. 

' AnliqiUtiM, V, pi. 41. 

' M. E. cl,. Roiigit rcoil hh le^-u prl«n, but Ihc plionptip vii!ui>, tet, of UiN mgn 
kArf ifl t«o liruilj (sUbtiJlrtl Ij.i iiimuls (_«■.■ ZrilieL f. Aryypl. Sp. 1867, p. *! I 
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very uiucL more recent texts ; e.g., \T] -w^ '-lP [j I ' 
Itebu: mbti: nu kai-Ntt "all the feetivala of Sais." The 
more common orthography, however, when the vowel is 

t written, is * . 
I c. In texts of the better periods the antecedent of "^ 
00,1, when in tlie singular number, is always a feminine noim : 
thus, J 1 katnebt ent auten "every buildiDg 

of the king," J 1 ^ ^ , ^^ bat ent rd neb " the 

bread of each day," -Jk.lQT'ij^ik.^^'— 1" 

ta neler hat ent palk neter " the temple of thy god," 
1 ^ «* *^' *"' Pit-itlit " the noma of Polis." 

Even the more recent and corrupt texts, such as that 
' the Tui-in Ritual, furnish abundant evidence of tliis 
jresting fact. We have only to look out for well-known 



Ebe lliakpn bj the diBcarer; of ■ word {Iftf) whii;h like ymj many olhcrs has 
d u a del«riiiinatiTe. In niy tnmscriptioiu tbe colon (:) eUuida for the 
■rk of the pluraL 

nGnrnttion of m; rcmarkc {Zeilteh. 1S71, p. 133) on the gondor of 
' I 1 1.,. I, "^ Marietta's Abgdot I, pi. 376, where tbe feminine noum 



Bod 



■ ' British MuBOUni, No. 52 ; Sliarpe, E. IiucripUoiti, J, Ifi, 

■ ' British MuBcum, 571 ; Sharpo, iMerij/liom. I, 79- 

■ * Tablet in tbe louvre ; Sliarpo n, £4. 

• Deokm. m, l99o. I ogree with M. de Rongfi in identifying PMrit or 
PwJit itilhtheinioftheelBietitbnoineof Lower Egypt, wiHi tho name of wbitb 
Dr. Brugsoli had ab-eady compared the Egyi>tiflii ndXic. 

The pbonetio ralue of ^ U not heip, aa is commonly supposed. It muat 
oertoinly fao a word ending in t. And a monument at Lojden (see Leomnns, 11. 
11,45a) give* the fall roadiDE P « »*?' °" "^ ""■'a"' "f ^^ forraula »o 
commonly written m V ^ ^ W ^ ^ ^-S-, British Muwum, S6S. 
There ii, howBTer, no doubt tliat A«ji is a won] of mgnate Btymology wid 



rilw of cniietant occurreiice, eiicli hs 



hu 



' ^"-y" 



JVTo 



htrhu 



aislit," ^ 



" ((( " moiintJiiii," _^^^^.^^^ run '■ name 
other liaurl fwr equally well-known temiiiiiit 
^*" ial " book," tinijuf " huiir,' 

PJIS ''*^*'^' "cell," ^^^n ''"' "g'l*'-' 



ta "soul, 

and on the 
muns, such as 

p^n '"'■' 

iuit " abodi-." 



■'y. 



T \l 11 ^_^ >nuj(aii "iwilance," ^' ^ 4 7iKfiat " ey earn ore." 
'*' Xut " horizon "; and we cannot fiiii to be convinced thai 
the latter words ai-e followed by '^ as regularly as the 
words of the former set are followed by "— \. If an exeep 
tion to the rule appeans to riao up it will l» sure to vanitih 
on a sti-ict investigation of the acciu-acy of the text. We 
find, for inetauce, a T^ "^ ° dha eiU Bu' in tlie llltiH 



■ The accepted rcajiug of the aigQ R is ha. Tlint thu u DM 

quite correirl U proved b; verj Ancient Toriants. II - I Q <• J nAa 

(Denim. II, pi. IW) " yQ "T* "to raise," Copfic TA^iO. Tho nniple 

Torb U written - 'H - ' ODlheSarcopbofliiBof Apianclm (OmJ-ni.ll.pLSiS). 

From a Ittlor period «■« have tho variiiiits I Q . (, i B ,1 i |l '' 

J i - — I \. I (ShBrpo, E. /iM. pi 7, 30 and 31) on llie Surrophagiu of 
Iniliot>!]> ill Iliu Limvru, tind alao that of Necht-Lor-heb, wLieh further giin 
1 ■ * . Tlio chief Coptic words (igyA., ig,l, Og^, 



UJ£,I) 



fspuudiiig lo groups i 



L, exhibit tbi 



JULg^f corresponding to ' 
but on Uio other hand wo Lbth the i 
mal^l (British Mm, 679) of this group on 
£lL£^-tf is n form like JULOJIp as P' 



il reading ^* _ 

a Inblst of tbe 12th dj-nut;. 

iipared with AJLG^Ip. TTj* 



variHiits ^ y ^-j^ (British Mi 
tho oldest jieriod, *Ha"i /» 
by M. Jacques de EougG ( T^xf^ Gfofl 



584), also foinid on a Ubiet of_ 

lijiiej, p. 3S) must aim., be [jronouno 
mahat. The signs > aud :^K: uru horu vnrianta of ggS the fuB plioi 
forui of which in tlie singuUr number is \j S SB (Z>i'N,tn. Ill, E8I^ 
3fii u n pluml form, of wbioh eTidonce is Buiudimes giren, ! 
foUdwed b; . 
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Frfiaptur ot tlie Turin Ritual, but the true rtaJiug is ^~7 
en Ra, as even the same papyrus gives it in tho text of tlie 
108th chapter- 
There are also instances ot word-composition, more or 
leSB complete, in which the feminine element is dominant, as 
a I a \ ■ ' "/''■'^ en( 8}^n "the speech of the 
king," <=> ^ '^ "J "]p ^* ji;(;-(-/irM ent ni ttel) " the 
rotmd of each day." In process of time * *~* and 
^.^ ^^ V ° were written, and the feminine gender of 
either of these words could only be detected by means of 
another word in concord with it. 

Plural nouns may also bo antecedents of ' \ as 

^ J I ■■— - Jg r^t .- flit ifit " men of valour," 

iiliVii ^'Tl^ ^^^'-^' t'at'atu: dot mt 

mter neb netert iieb "the great chiefe of every god and 

goddess." 

In most of the iuBtances of this kind which I remember 
the plural nouns are feminine, even though referring to 
collections of male individuals.* But there are also instances 
of masculine nouns preceding ^ , whether rightly ot 
wrongly I will not now venture to say. 

It is important to observe, that the antecedent of ^ 
knot necessarily the noun immediately preceding it. In the 
iiunsily worded title, for instance, of the 145th chapter ot 

L Ritual pj:H:i!iiiji.^:T:x:':-T:ri 

iie antecedent of ' ^ " ^^ P J [S • as it is more correctly 
expressed in the title of the liGtli chapter, P J Pn ■ 



i 



Dttttm. n, pL 124, 1. 109. 

Lqxiiu, AtlUtlt Ttilt, pi. SO, t. 13. 

Dtmim. II, pi. 136. 

TMl. 18, 3a ; 20, 7 1 22, S 1 134, 9 ; 115, 73. 

A Tory large number of words sigiiifjing bodin* of m 
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liouso of Oairis iii Aai 

<t ^ ^^ enti is also used to express the relation of C 
genitive, as in i)!!J^^|-^— P^j^^^ />«'/ »x«™-- 

enti ra neb "Iiib wont nf ojirli day," throughoot the tale of 

t!ie Two Brothers, = ^k '^n ' em yat end' mtU-ei 
• t m n Jl ^^ ^ ^ , ^ ^ ^ 

" from the womb of tliy mother," ^^ 
unmd apt enti hau "' iirst hour of tho day." 

The last of these examples la taken from a serifS of 
inscriptions relative to the twenty-foiip bom's. Each hour 
of the day and night is mentioned in its turn, and here we 
find that the word winiU, " hour," is followed indifferently by 
^|~^i ^ or '— N, which are, in fact, different forma of the 
relative pronomi. 

The use of the relative pronoun in expressing the relation 
of the genitive is extremely common in certain languages. 

If we could trust our present Hebrew text of the Bible 
TjrT ltft« nynn (l Kinga xi. 25) "the mischief of Hadad,-' 
literally " the mischief which Hadad," would be an example 
of what grammarians call the " cii-cumscription of the 
genitive " exactly similar to what occurs in old Egyptian. 
In the Aramaic and jEtbiopic languages the genitive is 
commonly expressed by means of the relative pronoun, W 
ga in Assyrian, T, 7 ii Chaldee, J in Syriac, and H: '^ 
jEthiopic. The same kind of construction is fonnd in 
Samaritan, Phooniciau, and Himyaritic. In .^thinpic, as iii 
Egyptian, a special feminine and a special plural form may be 
found, agreeing with the antecedent corresponding, aJthougli 
the form H : may, like the Egyptian '— *^, be used with both 
genders and nunibei-s.* 

The Egyptian ■ — ' is not only a preposition as well as a 
relaiive pronoun, it is also a conjunction like the French qaf, 



■ BrugHoh, Eecueil, II, pi. 78. 
' Ib!d. pi. 80. 

* In tliiB nnd aouio olbiT instances, it is moet proluible thiit n mrd 
\l of the teit. Cf- Ewald, amf. M>r. Spl., p. 737. ». 1- (7lh " 

• Cf. Diilnian, QraatmatUe d. Mliiopitdat Syr,, p. 250. 
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! Latin quod, the Greek Sxt, the Saiiski'it yat. But of \i» 

e SB a coujunction I have Dot now to sptriik. 

There can be but little doubt that i '- -^ an is one of 

Hie forma of ■ — • en. One of the msiny functions of thin 

particle consiats in roTiuecting a verb with its subject, as in 

—^ S I """" I . , „„ „. Jk I fi »enm en hen-f menti " his 

lajeety slaughtered the barbarian." The same fiinction ia 

ificliarged by J '— ^, and it ir as far ae I am aware the 

oly one which that particle dischai-ges. There is always 

Lverb, expressed or nuderstood, before \ an, and the noun 

' pronoun -which follows it is the agent or subject of the 

verb. Hence the prepositional meaning by or fTom. But 

whereas the particle —--^ in this relation always immediately 

follows the verb, \ may bo separated frorn the verb by 

^■fiie wliole length of a sentence. When it immediately 

^H^owB the verb, the latter is sure to be intransitive (as in 

"the frequent historical foiiu 1 " ^T, tin dn-f her 

tat "he said")' or at least is not followed by a noun 

governed by it. 

^r 2. The OSes of the particle ^. tm are very various 

^Hnd remarkable. It is originally a pronoun, closely allied 

^Ko the relative and interrogative 4i^ ma, a\o?, " qualis," 

^Vquis?" It has the sense of "as" in such phrases as 

Bf "r"7ii i^-T-ify^I?' aha-nk em Hot, 
Aemse-iKt em I^ah, "I stood up like Horus, I sat down like 
Ptah." Here m. stands between a verb and a noun. 
Between two vmjs the particle commonly used is Q I md, 
as T_ m "— ^ Q J ^^ A ■ — • * " lie site as you sit." W^ 
and y I are, therefore, two forms of the eame word. This 
change from the relative pronoun to a conjunction or adverb 
J8 intelligible enough, especially if we remeral>er that the 
Greek ws is now considered an old accusative form of the 
pronoun Sv- The transition from the same pronoun (in its 



L 



l>. 171. and fallowing. 



iuluTogative xiae, do dimbt) tu a sense of prubibitiuD t 
negation is less obvious, but we have the iustiniotivl 
analogies furnished by the Hebrew and Chaldee HD tmd 
the Arabic U. in which |)reci8oly the same transition has 
taken place. ' A 

Aa a proposition Ik expresses all thu relations which 1 
Latin are expressed by means of the ablative oiiae. f"^ 
account of its weak vocaUc anlant it in unable to bear 1 
weight of pronominal suffixea until the aukut bus 
phonetically strengthened. We say <=> \k. pir t 

"coming forth fi-oin the ininith," Imt <=> I %. ^-— 
«m-/ "coming forth from it,"* 

4k em becomes I ^l or -4- Ik am even withoj 
suffixes, whenever they are understood, or whenever ] 
implies relation to an antecedent, "^ I y '^^ 
/ill neb ak-ek am " every place inli> ithkli tliuu * 
I m. here being instead of 1 m. <— ; 4- ^l \i «-™^ 

iwrteh- 



Ilia I 



(the luune ■ 



'i-f " he who 
mythological serpent). The curious 
'imi-^en-f "a catalogue" (as Mr. Goodwin htisahowTi) lil 
signifies "that on which hia name is. 

-|- ^k takt'H a plural form -U m. V i amv, 

^IL I •+■ %L V I I ^-^ I'dui : amu : anient " the bouIa 
n-hkh arr in Am<>nti." In tlie Rhind Papyri +V * 
is translated into Demotic by ua enti en " those who are ioM 
In the Roeetta Inscription it corresponds to the Greek ol U 
It lias also another meaning. In passages like frt* iifbit¥ 
J V"^— -i \k y ' * nitiau/amu: "all the places which 
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y %L Ijf I stande for J m. ^^ iiin-m', just uh 

(y'-ii stands for '— -% lef-ten. 

Are we to recognise femiiiiue forme ^ \k • '^ ^^ 

eiaguliir, ^ %k i" the pliiral? This (|UtBtioii mnat 

be auswered in tlie negative. The forms exist, but they are 

not specially femiuiiie.' The k here is what is commonly 

called the participial form, with the phonetic value " "v tu. 

This Byllabk- which is pronominal in its origia ia appended 

several other prepositions. The meaning of J m. itm is 

lodified by it very much as that of the Latin in is mtjdified 

the addition of fpj> or 6-fl, J ^L^y <""'" Htgnific-s aniom^, 

werni, in the middle of. In tlie lll4tli chapter of the Book 

the Dead the deceased sits 4- m. ■ \» | | | ' Ik ""' 

fimtv nrteru: liuiu: "inter decs magnoa " or "in medio deorum." 

^|l and -^ \l would equally be out of place here. In 

the 83rd chapter there m an invocation to the deities of 

Seehem and An (that is Letopolis and Heliopolis), and to the 

/^ ^5 4- m. ' ' tieititi amtii^sen " the stream Khich 

in hrtipfoi them," Heliopolis was on the left bank of the 
Nile, and on the right bank, opposite to it, was the Letopolite 
nome.* t -|- ) /^ ' ""^ anitu ahu: in the decree of 

CanopuB is "unui inter sacerdoles," and the next luje of 
the same test speaks of a crown consisting of two ears of 
im " with the uraeus between theui," rf( T I P "f '"'*'"' 
niu-fen. The Greek text corresponding to amtu-fim is a>v 
•a fUffov, By the light of these texta mauy passages and 
expressions will admit of more accurate translation than 
they have yet received. -*• %l ■ ♦^ limtu t'lb is not simply 
" qui est in corde," but '■ in meilio cordis." I I ^ * m^^ * 

W^/ «*"'" P^i is "his thi'one which is in the middle of 



3 ^ W • V ■ .» <nedio larcopl^iffi." Dtnim. II, [il. 123. 



' Fn>m the ewlieat times •^ ^^ » is found witb miistuliiio uiitcfedBiiL*, 

' Compiire Strabo. 

• Obelisk of HutMU. J)f*l-M 

* Brugtcli, Seceuii, II, pi. 62 
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heaven," ^^n -|-%k* -™- ' ^r'a amla 

sanctimiy wliii;li ia in the ceutrc of the earth." The Riti 

speaks repeatedly of tho copper-greon sycamore -=> ° H 

-^ %k _^* /"'■ ^<* aintii-B "thrauffh the midtt of Ktdeh ^e 

Sun-god tomca forth " as he advancps over the pillars (O 

heaven. The two lofty obelisks in the inscription at Kam!^H 

are said to have been erected <=> -i- ^ o^. I "— . * ^^ 
^ ' JV JT J. vxn • □ 

""" f «— , vl ' ^ ""*'" ^exen/i nrit en SiUen " near the 
central part (Trpo? t^J fiea^) of the great royal double gate- 
way." And in another part of the same test it ia said 

nben titen amtu-n: 7iiit j^da-fem j(yt ent pet " the sun ahines 
beltreen the hco as if rising from the horizon of heaven." 

The synonyms of I %k • y ^f^ her~ab (coiTesponding 
in tlie Rosetta Inscription to the Greek eV to! fiitr^), and 
jL J^' *"* *""* *'^® liitter being often wiitten W %ki* 

!k ■'■■ r. 

* Jl" a\\ , , _ *^« /""' her-oh pet, is 

door iu the midst of heavi;n." 

V ^ ? T V."^ J i «"■ »■ "W« •■ i. not ' 

loco' but " in medio vivt-ntium." 

^t' — ik. iw. in ""■ '^"* ^ '" 

" hail to thee who ai-t preeminent among tlie gods." " 
cwtr.la" in Horace is ia the same way equivalent to * 
omnia." 

' BoDomi. Sarc, 4 C. Another example will be found st Uie m 

' Todt. 109, 3 J 149,7. 

' £™tH.. lU.pl. 16. 

' Todt. 2, 2,3; 10,30; 31,11(^70,8); 136, IS. In the £nt of tlieK 
pftaiogea I translate - — I ^ ij st»Tfvd 'gird me round,* not ' 
mich,' like Dr. Brugacb. 

' See Tudt. 15, 30. Dt»km. Ill, 13 and IS, whet 
and Anutiui, pi. 70 mr«a- 



■l^ 



Note on Eijifptian Prepositions. 3H 

: '* Lord of diaileme supreme amid luiUiouH of kings of 
Lower Ep;y|it." 

I o Y I ' ... nehes en yer-lieb em md kerku reinem er hefi 

Xft en ... '"the mortuary priest keeps his vigil in the middle 
of the uigbt, continually weeping over the lot of" tho 
departed. 

The old Egyptiau preposition ^|. em ie not related to 
the Coptic JUL, whidi is a mere truuaformation of ft in 
presence of certain consonants. 

Cliampollion identified -j- m. with the Coptic £jJUL. 
Even Dr. Brugecb in his Dictiouiuy still speaks of ^ m. 
iiH " Koptiscb erhalten in gpuL-" The Coptic £,iX, as I have 
long since pointed out* is notliiug but ^it regularly trans- 
formed btfore a labial. £^n itself ie only the Sahidie form 
corresponding to the Mcmpliitic j^en which is derived from 
the old Egyptian \l ^i em x^"""- The Demotic 
form, which di-ops the ^k is intermediate between tbo 
old Egj'ptian and tbe Coptic. 

After verbs of takhiy, receimng, ikiivenng, concealing, 
avenging, and some others, m. becomes 4tJ md.' The 
Greek preposition correspondmg to this in the texts of 
Rosetta and Caiiopus is irapa followed by a genitive; e.g., 
-act V J **U Jfi "^ trapiKa^ev Trjv ^aaiXfiav 

trapa toC ■jraTpot, " he received his kingdom fi-om Iiis father." 

3. The preposition *=» er [or el}, corresponding to the 
Greek «'s, is both phonetically and grammatically akin to 
— *. It has a stronger vocalic anlaut than m^ > for it is 
able to bear the weight of suffixes. But in other respects it 
undergoes changes very similar to those of the latter pre- 
position. Whenever it refers to an antecedent its anlaut is 
phonetically strengthened. It becomes I or J ^ 



I 



I DuouchoD, KaUHderiraeAr. 3S, 45. 
• JfuMCaiwou Notes, p. 14. 
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ari, juid in the plural 1 

It is ti) JI, Chabas t.liat ive are indebted for the important 
identification of ^ un with the preposition 

But from the explarmtion given by this eminent scholar 
compelled to dieaent. " Le pen d'importauce," he says, 
voyelles dans la langiie egyptienne permettait d'articuler 
mot de la m€me mnni^re que la proposition <=* ; aiiasi Iv* 
ecxibea n'ont paa manque de I'employer abusivement pour 
expriraer cette preposition." I have been led to very 
different conclueioiis about the importance of vowels in the 
old Egyptian languaRe ; and with reference to the queBtiou 
now before ua, I am quite certain that the preposition 
i:r will never be foimd written or escept under the 
name conditions as when ^|k is lengthened into am, 

I therefore translate* * ° \ ^ ___ X 

ari tot-sen " the seal which ih on their hand," I 

--- ■ • i <=>^m -~- -^ . . ■".' ' .*,, 

^^ 1 vl tiatu: artu: pet anu: ta " 

Avays u-liich are in heaven and tiiose which are on 
And I understand the writer in the 4th Anasfasi I*apyriffl 
passing his time C^T %. j "^ I ^ __ ^'''' ^'"^'' 
an pet not in "looking at the sky," but iit " thirt ifAtcA i» 
in the sky." To " look at the sky " is J^^T ^k J =» 
or (as it is found iu a text published liy Dr. Uiunicheii') 
I T J r— I kamhii pet, without any preposition. 

On the sarcophagus of iSL'ti we read of SSSS <^ i 

iu-n: ■)(a "water of fire for the blei 
the body [or l>odies]." On the Hnrue i 
picture of those who P — ■ i P * j 



ml er a^ejlu: 
which aii; lu 
t we have » 



' Inter, de Boteite, p. 37. 

' The Tolltiwiiig examples aru oxpUinBcl aomewhat diffbrenttj b; M. 
i ivpra, &Dd M. de Bougrf, CKretloauUhir, fa«p. 2, p. 75. 

' Zrihckrift. 3»nat.rj. 1870. Beiiagc, I'd/ II, 1. 33. In lliis piusHge lb« 
in tbe passive — ' iion ridelur ctpliim,' 

• Bonomi, Sore. pi. Ifi, 1. 18. 





• n T » Ji I ^^ 

((/«i nejfeper renpilu: en iirn; Uiinenii: em liiat en chij(iii : em 
" determine the stadium of life, and bring aliout the 
I both of thoBe who [are] in ill fortune in the nether 
"Orld and of those who nrii living in heaven." A little 

1 we have | 11 1-|- 1 '^■" -'^ 

I 1 1 1 ?,11 IT . n T I.I I IX 

u: pta am tuat Am: re letii "those gods lu the nether 

arid who [are] at the mysterious door." 

la an inseriptton of Rameses ^I^ I - M ' — — ^^ 

aru: pet, literally "those in the sky," la a compound word 

signifying "birds," as is proved by the determinative "^^ 

Hu>llowed by the sign of the plural, just as in the Metteruioh 

^btblet, ^ ^L iSSS I am-mii " iuhabitants of the water," 

^la followeduy a ci'ocodile and a fish as determinativeB. 

The real origin of I has been entirely misunderstood. 

M. de Itoug6, in his dissertation on the inscription of Aahmes, 
considered it us "une sorte de pronora relatif," which it 
certaioly is ; but in adding " tire du verbe dr " tliis eminent 
scholar has led many of his followers astray, A comparison 
rf many tests, some of which I shiill imote, proves beyond 
I doubt the absolute identity of I and <=^ , and the 

lential identity of both these fonus with I "^"^ %^. The 
Eireek words of the Rosetta Inscription coiTeaponding to 

» m. -W^ do*9 not iiiemi »'«, but btul Iwck. mitforlunr, 
.. , „, . ! pnijLT (Mari.ate. Mammeiu dhera, |il. 2B&) llint llie 

iKag may W delivered \j <=. "l jfj, ^ "'^^ ^^ j " 

nJi pir lamin: er-ef eta rea/iif lua "from all umdenta conijii); ttguixal luLii 
during lliig jonr." Cf. tlio Coptic XtJOJUtT" owurwre, numj, twri^m. 1 am 
•urpriaed to And Uint the I'duliug of tba for )■ nut j«t piploded. Sba 

«igni[t«s a " gntr," and ia n maicuUno word, neier found witli a ■■ The full 
readiug of ^ _ In uicient times waa ^m> U it, Inal, and in the Uler 
timea '^'^^n (lu Dr. L»uth has proved bejond a doubt). It ia the region 
<riiut«d bj tin; aun, and illuuiined br bia mjs (Todt. 15,34} after lua selling 
upon earth until hit rising {DenkiH. Ill, 123a). 

■ ' Domichen. Hiat. Ihi. 9, 18, 
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<=> her-ah am are aiirStv ev t^ fiea^. . eignifying " i 
tbo midst," «=> meuua " of thorn," for " of wliich "] lu tJi 
paesage at least, wliitili affordfl a sutHdeut key to paeaagi 
in which <=> or 1 occur. The best proof I can give 

of the accuracy of the Gieek version in this place is 
pointing out the osact eqiiivalenfH in Egyptian texta 
tlie expressions <=* ' 7' i i *iiid \ "V 

Theae again are equivalent to J I' ^^ ^ i 4 '-oireapoui 
to the Greek dyff wp. 

<=> or its variant ^g <=> j Tej^ 
great geograplucal inscnption of Abyilos, signifies " the 
of which " or " their list." It is equivalent to 
apt-set : in another version of the same text. It is foUowi 
at line 48 by the names of twelve odoriferous kinds 
wood, and at line 49- by the namoe of fourteen minc- 
the antecedents in the first case being 1 Th. » i 
in the second ^ ^ ^^'^, On the next page of the 
§ <=:=>■ ahd aru : in " the quantity (or weight) of which," 

namely, of some metal which has just been mentioned.- 

Another text says of a sacred place, " the gods which 
on both sides of it enter it in peace and theii' hearts rejoii 
and it proceeds 111*^^7* jT"' i""''""'*'^ 
" the gods which are in it [or " its gods "] are in juHlatit 
Here ■=> is used exactly like 1 ^k i , and, like 
preposition, it is irequciitly found at tua end of a eeotence, 
e.fl., ^L. *=* iertiit: am: "the deities vhieh an 

in it " or " its deit.it-'S.' 

The 148th chapter of the Book of the Dead ni6iiti(^ 
" the seven cows " j ^^Jfj^ I heml ka o 

tl)eir bull." In the same wny the Annals of Thothines 1 



> Oompu-G Brugidi, £«<. n, pi. (i9, 4, line 5, irith the dil!^aiUr,V. 2i,m 
UUmichen, Tempelintc\r. pi. 96, line 11. 

: S(»Dlltiiicli«i,£sc.IV, 1,1) 6,33; 8, 43,18 1 9, 40. 5S,G4 1 10,6(ik66,al 
• DUiuiolieii, JCrnillaie, |,L 3il. Sen dao 15, i. H bis: Bl, IB, 17, 21, 
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speak •^f i ^ ^ i I ' ■'^'"'* «'■»' •■ " 'heir milk," i.e., that 

of tlie fuur cows which hiid just been mentioned. Jhe 
royal Boliliere ore eaid to be engaged I * ' I '^^^ ' 

her Of -jfet: aru: "in counting their things." 

Thu worda <=> I 1 , wbiuh ocoar in certam 

uUapterB of the Ritual, elearly signify "iu their place." 

More than once In the dcHcription of a royal building we 
readof (1*J|| ^^ 4i ^ ^ "*""■ 
ma. Here edau : aru : signifioa " the doors for it," or " its 
doors." An equivalent of the whole phrase lit P * I f • 
— ••— -- — I ^^ nhau : & em dk nia. Both forms ooour on a 
portico ot" Seti I at Qurna.' 

Another equivalent is 11 _^ '■ the doors into it." 

In one of the textfi poblieheil by Dr. Diimichen* we find 

T T 1 1 P ^^ ^^^ f " "''* '^If^'^i's [are] of cedar," As 

1 \l V I etiinds for I ^|. ■ — ., so does J for 

I -*- I **to thera," "for them." The Egyptians used a 

djitive in many places where wo use a genitive ;° somewhat 

Bw in the loose French expressions " la jille & Nicolas" 

^Kki» nam A /mi," or the German " dem Niklaa seine Toehur" 

^M The ciuious tablet relative to the Princess of Bachtan 

says of the king — • ^ifc.* ■^— «^ ~* I S 

DJ I ^ ■i-.^ Ul-Mj' set-tf itril ha aru: her seuax hen-tf. 

If — ■ 

* II. pi. 32, line 17- This pMaage ia refprred to in Dr. BrngsrL's Dirtionary 
nnder tha «ord I _ in a, wav irhicli saaas quita inBdmUiible. The 
sentoro! certainly ends wiHi J - A froh senleupo begins with 
I II *, and A ^^ ^ ""^ ^''^ prcpoaitioii am, but a pirt. of tbe word 

i*.^ "-■"•"'•■■ 

* J)#iiitn>. Ill, pi. 132iuid b; IGSd, etc. ; ftlso D&mtohea, £eM». 54, lineS. 

* Ttmpelinteh. 102. 14. 

' Cf. ^^7 p, 1 Siun,xvi.l8. See Oesenim, Or. p. 673. 
^L Vol. 
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"He placed his eldest daughter at tlie head of thetn to 
invoke his majesty." Very similar paseagee occur iu uther 
texts. lu the great tablet of Abusimbel' we iind ^b^* J 

em hat ari er sehotfp ab en neb taui " his eldest daughter al 
the head of tliem to reconcile tlie heart of the Lord of both 
lands." On another tablet' of Rjimcees II thi' coniniered 

"V * 1 il ^— — jii^su:s<:n em lott art er Uhhi 

m t X I I t <Z> Is. 

hotepu : Jdtr hen-ff " their children at the liead of tho«e for 
praying for peace before bin majesty." And in the triumphal 
inscription at Kamak* the nuxiliaries of Seti II put themselvi'fl 

tm-hiU ari er gehek t& en Rebti "at the head of tho«e for 
ravaging the land of Libya." 

In the decree of Ganopus, the particularly early seed tim<^ 
tf wpowpi/ioi triropos, ia expressed by ^ A^ • • jk« *^^ 
hirt ern hat dru : literally " one at the ht-ad of them." 

It had escaped the attention of M. de Rong^ that iu the 
inscription of Aahmea he had to deal with a compotmd 
expression, not simply 1 but U I miiti-aru:. 

This espreseion, the formation of which is aualogons to 
that of y i 1 4- and Oil , occurs pretty often 

in the Egyptian texts. Other forms are U <=> and 
M \\ ^* ^^ ^ always found between two senteucn-s 

or parts of a sentence. Its function ia that of a relative 
adverb. It occu™ in the decrees of Rosetta and Canopiis, 
and is there found to correspond to the Greek adveri« 
&aavTa>s and ofioiais. But, literally, it corresponds moet 
exactly to the German "dergleichen," "desgleichen." Aahmes 
says in his inscription, " I have been decorated with tlie 
collar of g'jid seven times in presence of the whole country 
and tlie slave population, male and female. In like manner 
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I have become poBseesor (XA^o) of numerous eetatee." Of 
the two eentencea wnuecled togetlicr by wiiid'-arw: the fii-st 
begins with %* V^ i"^" T^ ^^ """^ «""-*«« ^f" ""''• 'he 
second, aymmotrically, with ^3 ^ J ■^"\' I ■= Ji. j '* 
aahu-km em iihetu: d'fu:. The epotiker on one of the Apia 
tablets in the Louvre Bays that he hail caused niessuii^^ers 

to be sent __^ i M I K ^'' ''^ ''^^^ mati-ant 

fr td fnehit *• to the hind uf the soutli and Hkeujise to 
the land of the north." The Barbcrini ohehsk, erected in 
honour of Antinous, says that he was worahipped as a god 
by the prophets and priests of Uppt'r ami Lower Egypt 

jpliiit timit er reu-ff '■ n>.< hkt'wisL- was the name of the tOWD 
changed" iii Lis houoiu-. 

The Eamak teit of the Poem of Puntaur nsea [f J I 
in a place where the SalHer Papyrus has ^^ U *_^ ■ 

In the curious hieratic inscription of Ameubofep in the 
British Museum Q i i ^ tnuti-ari' stands between 

two invocations, tJie former of blessinge upon those who 
shall protect the interests of a certain temple, and the 
second of a curse upon those who shall neglect the injuno 
tioRB of the writer. In this as iu all other texts the expres- 
sion must be rendered '■ Hi-ewiie." 

The forms I . i ■ , are found, but they are not 

Bpecially feminine. The "St^le du songe," published by 



■ For &n expUtiation of thia oiproanaa Dr. BnigBch in hia Dictianarj ralbn 
to Mdanga Eggplalo-iiquen, 2- *&ne, p. 338. Br. Biich liera uja, " La derniere 
fmmilc Q I I '^^ %^ do mSme quo ooUo quo noiu &Uona rencontrer 

if ^ 1 *— * It est UQC onienie ontforB tion rfaolup." The second of Ihoae 
nddkaalao now udmila of ft reodj solution. _ V^ .. Jf* Jfc _ j 
opu ari pa ka, signiQes " notice tohich it for tht> uhJef magietnito," oto. Oaj I 
TenlUM also to suggest that J "^"^ ^^ is not Iho title of mi officer. J ^^ 
U in concord with Mal'aiu : I rem!, ■' tlie cUicf of llio Mafaiu wAo an at 
whiTBTer tlmt miiT be. 
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M. M ariette, ' mentione a vestibule built by Hie king, wiili 

^«V I *=* V f'"^ * "its doors of bronze."' 
Tj—- iT 1 III JW.* Ill 

Here the anteceaunt is niaaculme. 

No doubt, I tliiiik, is poBsibIc as to the priority of 
the forms —— v, m. , and <z> , with reference to 1 — ', 
J m. ' and | <=> . The i'ormer are certainly not abridged 
forms of the latter. A more plausible qneatiou \a whether 
the relative pronoun I J u oiay not enter into the com- 
position of the longer forms. It is quite certain that 1 V 
und 1 <=> are often exactly identical in meaning will 
I S j'lm \l and I ^ plan <=> respectively. The com- 
pound preposition 1 ^ ^J seems to favour thia 
hypotliesis, which is, howevLT, insufficient to expluin thi 
origin of I '— ~\ or even of I ^^ when this prepoeil 
does not refer to an antecedent. 

The other prepositions will not detain us long. 
. 4. The pliunl of I ape as a preposition signifying " upon 
occurs very frequently in the expression " those upon earth," 
in Egyptian ' ■ y "^"^ I ^ ^^" '"' 

5. The splendid fiarcophagus of Seti liUB many instances 

XCT-u; x'^- x^^"-- ^^"- " 'AoM icAo «»^ wi£/( the Bun-^ak wiQ 
those toho are tcitk the stars." 

6. The plural of the preposition ^ her " over, above," 
is familiar to us from the name of the five iirayo/itvai in^ipu. 
viz., V I ^ ''*''" •" '"^i"'' " t''® fi^" diiy» whii-li are 
over and above the year." In the 64th chapter tif the 

Ritual, reptiles are called * '-— -. heru: yaW: 

'^ <=> I I I I I I I 1 I I I I * , 

«e» " those who are on their bellies." [The Turin test » 
mutilated in this place.] 

7. Several instances of the plural j *^j '■ those wlin 
with " are to be found, but, unfortunately, in mutJIatud 



;^|. 

^^1 



contexts. 



' MoHutittn4 dieer; pi. 8. 

* Eleclrun, wvonling to T>r. I,pfi»iii». 
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Tbeae are the principal simple prepoeitiouB. The com- 
pound ones tukt! the plural under similar ooiiditiotie, The 
inscription of Pianchi,' fur instance, speaka of certain digni- 

toriMcomiog ^^^ i^ 1^ ^ vvrn'i." 

em amenti, tm abli em Uiwt: firru:-<ib "from the west and 
from the east and from the lands which are between," In 
the 19tli line of the same inscription the plui-al preposition is 
written V . We have, in the same -way, i > ' V r > 

a • -9 .. 

' , <x.c. 

It is not so easy to afflfm with certainty that these 
prepositions are in general susceptible of a feminine form. 
Instances indet^d are not rare of such forms as , <r> m 

or ^_^ with feminine nouns as antecedents. But the ques- 
tion again recurs whether the • may not here etand for the 
syllable « \. as In the cases of -j-\^ and I 

J S \j ^ armiUt has long eince been identified 

by BIr. Goodwin, who first discovered it, with *~* . But 
the identity is only true in the sense that 1 Ik and J <=> 
are identical with ^k and <=> respectively. The 
lengthened form of tlie preposition is always pronominal, 
and its construction similar to that of 1 m, . 

The mention of ^ ' leads me to speak of a word which 
has much puzzled Coptic scholars. Literally signifj-ing "in 
loco " fi^na is used in ancient texts in the senst! of 

apttd, cum, iibi, and ibi. I recognise it in the Coptic JUJUU-T, 
exei, and also as a pronominal base in JtXJUt.0. Peyron 
describes JULO as a word " incertte significationis." Yet if 
JUUULO be = *^* = £«€(, ijuULOCj will be equivalent to 
iieeivo'!, "the person there," as it is in fact in Coptic; 
I = " ille ego," and so forth. 
, There is another very puzzling word, of the origin of 
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which I am not- quite as sure, but it ajipeara extremely 
probable that JUUUUn (Sahidic JUlJUL€mo"»). which Peyron 
calls " prse posit io incertffi fiignificationis," is derived from 
^^ t i ^^ , _' fl— A owTWii. emteiimi, a word wliH 
origTiially signilied "an arm," but in used aa a prepowti™ 
in the sense of "extending to," "as far ae," "up to. 
jflUUUIt JUUULOI means, then, "usque ad mo.," and tlit 
reflective (Honoun is expressed by epoi JULXjutt JUUULOl. 
IleqcUJJJLA. JULWum JOUUtoq signifies '■ hia awn body." 
somewhat iu the same manner as TOf vap ain^ filoro* io 
Sophocles' means "his oivn lifu," 

In the later timea of the language tJie prepoBitinii ^ 
er [or ef] was changed to J \. au. This phonetic change 
is exactly what has occurred in majiy words in languagee 
derived from the Latin ; c.;/,, the French a«, iiulie, a\iUl, «™, 
eoutfau, dn, the Spaui«h otro, &c. The Portuguese article « 
stands for d. Nor is this change unknown in other langUftgeB> 
In Greek the cliange of X into v is characteristic of the Cretan 
dialect, which used avKav, aiinvova, avfta, awrot, airif'v, 
evBely for oKicdii, akKuova, aXfitj, oKaof, oKryeiv, e\6elp. In 

Maliri i_ij? now stands for , J^, and ^J.l for i^l, nnd ■ 

the same change is found in other Semitic dialects,' 

The inscription of CaRopns uses the two forms 
er^ieii and I V /■--■. au-men. There is au exact pat 
to this in the old French MSS., which use allre and i 
indiscriminately. 



Kal TQv nap' niir^ Si6T0r, bv irXflirTov ^(X*i. — (Eilip. Tjt. fill. 
' See Soaenius. Carmina SaranrUana, p, 43. Also Ttetaw 
Lamed " emallitur passim iu Wnir idqae qnivBCenB, T. pag. Btl3i. Apu<l Pbofl 
et PamOB at ejUaba wpe mitigstur in (<iii) 6 Idem csdit id or ijUalMi 



(.>X A XKW FJ^AdMKXT ()V TIIK ASSVKIAX CAXOX 
BELOXGIXU TO THE REIGXS OF TlGLATll-PlLESEli 
AND SHALMANESER. 

By George Smith. 
Head Uh November, 1873. 

Among the numerous smaller terra-cotta fragments of 
the British Museum Assyrian Collection, I have discovered 
another portion of the Canon History. The fragment 
belongs to a duplicate of the tablet published in page 52 
of the second volume of Cuneif. Insc, and contains the 
remains of eleven lines of writing, belonging to the last part 
of the reign of Tiglath-Pileser, and the reign of Shalmaneser. 
From the Assyrian Canon the eponyin names for tlie reign of 
Shalmaneser were already known ; but nothing was known 
of their titles, or of the events of the last complete year of 
Tiglath-Pileser and the whole reign of Shalmaneser. 

The new fragment throws light on both these points, and 
besides removes all doubt as to the fact that Shalmaneser 
ascended the throne in B.G. 727. The titles of the eponymes 
in the new fragment, run in the normal order, and show no 
gap or irregularity whatever. The eponymes and events 
from B.G. 732 to 723, according to the Assyrian Canon Historj^ 
now stand as follows : — 

732. Eponym Nebobeluzur governor of Sihime, expedition 
to Damascus. 

731. Eponym Nergaluballid governor of Ahizuhina, expe- 
dition to Sapiya (Clialdea). 

730. Eponym Belludari governor of Bile, in the country (that 
w, there was no /(yreign eayyedition), 

729- Eponym Napharili governor ot Kimiri. tJie king took 
the hand of Bel (religious ceremonies in liahylon)^ 
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728. EponyiD Diirassar governor of Tiisban, the king tooj 
the hand of Be]. The city Di (name lout, ^ 

bahly a revolt), 

727. Eponym Beltarran-bel-uzuv governor of Gozan, exp 

dition to the city of [name loat] {month atul ttaj/ loei 

Sbalmaoeser on the throne eat. 
726. Eponym Merodachhaluziir governor of Amida, in 1 

country {that is, there was no foreign e.Tpedition). 
725, Eponym Tizkaruiqbi governor of Nineveh, expedition 

to the country oi {probably Palestine). 
724. EponjTn Assiu'simuani governor of Kalzi, expedition t 

{cowUrii lost). 
722. Eponym Sbahnaneser king of Assyria, expedition 

(ooimM/ lout). 

The important liearing ou Biblical Chronology of t 
portion of Canon History is quite evident, ae it confirms i 
eeveral points the received chronology. 

Two copies of the history of Tiglath-Pileser, diecovere^ 
several years ago, state that the events therein recorded 
extend from his accession to his seventeenth year, and a 
new copy, whiclj I discovered at Nimrud duiing tJio Daily 
Telegraph Expedition, states the same fact. Now this 
period extends from B.C. 745 to 72S1. 

In these annals a gi-eat expedition to Syria and Palestine 
is recorded, which corresponds to the expedition mentioned 
in the Canon for the years B.C. 734 to 732. The account of 
this great expedition is imperfect, but there still remain tht 
details of the defeat of Kezin king of Syria, the siege am 
conquest of Damascus, the subduing of southern Syria, 1 
spoiling and partial captivity of the iBraelites, tho conqui 
of the Philistines, Edomites. and part of the Arabians. It i 
evident that this great war is the same as the one deacribi 
in the Books of Kings. Chronicles, and Isaiah, according ( 
which Ahaz king of Jndah. being attacked by the Syriai 
Isruelites, FhilistiTies, and EdomiteH, sent to ask tlie aids 
of Tiglath-Pilesev ; who tlien came down and conquex 
Damascus and I'aloBtine. 
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At the close of tbia war, the Bible telle ub, Ahaz paid 
ribote to Tiglath-Piloser at Damascua ; and the Assyrian 
jount meotioiiB him among the tributaries, giving him the 
me of YauhazL 

In connection with this war in Palestine, Tiglath-Pileser 
mentions, as an event which happened after the t-xpedition, 
the accession of Hoshea king of Israel. Thus, according to 

tAsajrian luscriptions, the aticeasion of Hoshea was iu the 
interval from B.C. 732 to 729, and the received chronology 
^Bces it in this period. 
The cloae agreemeut between the contemporary Assyrian 
recorde and the Biblical Chronology, from the reign of Ahaz 
I downwardst enables all tlie dates to be Hxed with a fair 
mount of certainty ; only one of the iiiunbcrB in the Bible 
jquiring rectification, the date of the expedition of Sen- 
Jierib against Hezekiah king of Judah, 2 Kings xviii, 13, 
Inhere I should read " twenty-fourth year " instead of " four- 
teentli year." The leading dates will tlieu stand as follows : — 

r34. Ahaz attacked by Reziii king of Damascua and Pekali 

king of Israel, calls in Tigluth-Pileser king of Assyria, 

who makes an fxi^edition to Palestine. 
r32. Tiglath-Pileser tiikue Damascus ; Ahaz meets him there 

,nd pays tribute. 
729. Pekah killed and Hoshea made king of lerael ; he pays 

tribute to Tiglath-Pileser. 
, AcccBflion of Hezekiah king of Judah. 
125. Expedition of Shalmancser king of Assyria against 

Hushea. 

iS2 to 720. Siege and capture of Samaria. 
?13. Illnees of Hezekiah; embassy of Merodach Bahidan king 

of Babylon. 
111. Expedition of Surgon king of Assyria against Aehdod. 
?02-7()I. Expedition of Seunauherib king of Assyria against 

Hezekiah of Judah. 
B97. Death of Hezekiali — accession of Manasseli. 
180. Tribute of Manasaeh king uf Judah to Esarhitddon king 

of Assyria. 
142. Accession of Araon king ol Judah. 
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640. Accesaioii of JoBiali king of Judali. 

609. Expedition of Nechu king of Egypt agaiust Aiieyri*- 

death of Josiab. 
ti05. Buttle of Carcbemisb — accession of Nebuchaduezzttr k 

of Babylon. 
598. Captivity of Jeboiivchin king uf Judab. 
597. Captivity of Zedekiali king of Judah. 

I have included the later dates in the list to make i 
more complete, but no Hebrew date below the i 
Mauaasch is affected by the Assyrian annals. 

Satisfactory agreement between the Bible and the 
Assyi-ian Inscriptions commences with the ((Xpedition in 
which Tiglath-Pileser came to the help of Ahaz. Accord- 
ing to the Bible the reign of Abaz, sixteen years, was from 
about B.C. 742 to 72(j. and the wars between him and Pekiih 
commenced at the beginning of his reign; but these ware 
lasted some time, and, according to 2 Cbron, xxviii, 17, il 
was after a second attack of the Edomites, when Ahaz waaa 
pressed from all sides, that be asked the aid of TiglattJ 
Pileser. The embassy of Ahaz may have gone to TiglaA 
Pileser in B.C. 735, for in B.C. 734 the Assyrian monarch c 
to Palestine, and concluded the campaign by tbe capture « 
Dam as cue in B.C. 732. 

Tbe nt'xt chronological point is tbe date of the death o 
Pekab and the accessiou of Hoshea at Samaiia. According? 
to tJie Bible, these events happened three years before ihim 
death of Ahaz, that is B.C. 729. Now the annals of Tiglati-J 
Pileser mention these facts, and these annals extend dow 
to his seventeenth year, that is B.O. 729, the very 
according to the Bible, of the accession of Uosbea. Somd( 
who wish to lower the Biblical dates, have denied that the' 
annals end at the seventeenth, year of Tiglath-Pileser, and 
have asserted that the part recording the accession of Hushea 
belongs to a later reign. I am compelled to say ou thia_ 
point, that tbe statements of the monuments are so precisoB 
and explicit, that I cannot doubt for one instant tbat 1 
accession of Hosbea was about B.C. 729. 

The next important event alluded to, in both the Bibla 
and the Insci-iptions, is the accession of Sbalmaneacr king 
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Assyria. The new fragment of Canon History mentions. 

Tinder the year B.C. 728, that Tiglatli-Pileser was engaged in 

religions ceremonies in Babylonia, and then follows a broken 

puHsagc, probably refening to a revolt. Under the next. 

year, B.C. V27, we have an expedition, probably to subdn© 

this revolt, and immediately after this the end of the reign 

of Tiglath-Pilesor and the accession of Shalmaneser in 

Aasyria. 

. The account is bo defective that we cannot be sure 

about some points, but the most probable explanation is that 

Shalmaneeer revolted agauist Tiglath-Pileser in b.o. 728, 

and defeated and succeeded him in B.O. 727. Taking this 

B«xplanation, a remarkable light is tlirown on a passage in 

ttoshea x, 14, where the prophet wariie the Israelites of 

ing destruction, and says, "all thy fortresaes 

hll he spoiled, as Shalnian spoiled Beth-arbel in the day 

P battle: the mother was dashed in pieces upon hor 

ifldren." 

It has been suggested ah'eady that this passage refers to 

( civil war in Assyria, and that Both-arbei is the Assyrian 

of Arbcla. The part of the new fragment of Canon 

istory which appears to refer to the revolt at the accession 

of Shalmaneser, confirms this opinion, and the date of the 

events, about seven years before the captivity of Israel, 

makes it probable that the prophet alluded to them. In 

confirmation of this, I would remark that our only royal 

inscription of Shalmaneser does not give his genealogy ; as if 

he had been an nemper. 

The passago in Isaiah xiv, 28-29, " In the year that king 
Ahaz died was this burden. Rejoice not thou, whole Pales- 
tine, because the rod of him that smote thee is broken," 
probably refers also to the defeat and death of Tiglath- 
Pileser. The date of this part of Isaiah, " The year when 
Z died," is B.C. 726, just after these events, and the 
er of Assyria does appear to have been broken for a 
: by these contests; for Sbalmaueeer, according to the 
fragment, although he came to the throne B.C. 727, 
1 not midertake any expedition out of the country until 
, 725. The death of Tiglath-Pileser, in B.C. 727, just 
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befure tiie deatli of Ahaz, conSnns the eBtablished Biblical | 
date for the lattei- event, B.C. 72(j. 

AcGoidiug to the 2in:l Book of Kiiige, Shalmaneaer kinf^l 
of AB&^Tia came up agaiust Uoahea king of Israel, and tbo | 
evidence of the new fragment makes it probable that this I 
■was in the year B.C. 725, when Sbalmaneaer made hie firsttj 
expedition. 

The next dates In the list are the 4th and 6th of Bezel 
corresponding with the 7th and 9th of Hofihea, for the siege 
and eiiptivity of the city of Samaria. Here the agreement 
with tlie Assyrian ie not quite so perfect, for aithough the in- 
scriptions mention expeditions against Samana in the years 
B.C. Tli and B.C. 720, which are the years referred to, the ' 
annals of both years are mutilated; and it is not certain if J 
any continuous operations against Israel were undertaken i 
the interval between these expeditions. The Assyiian annate * 
do, however, closely agi-ee with the Bible in describing the ' 
capture and captivity of Samaria ; and although the exact ^ 
year of the captivity is uncertain, there is no questioD that 
it was not later than B.C. 720. 

About the year B.C. 712 Hezekiah was sick, and the Bible 
records that soon after an embassy arrived at Jerusalem 
from Merodach Baladan king of Babylon, to make an alliance 
with Hezekiah. To defeat this scheme Sargon next yeax, 
B.C. 711, made an expedition against Palestine, and B.C. 710, 
drove Merodach Baladan from tho tlu'oue of Babylon. 
After this Merodach Baladan only reigned for a few mouths 
ui D.c. 704, and being defeated again by the Assyrians, fled 
to Elam and died there. The time of tlie reign of Merodach 
Baladan at Babylon gives ub only two periode at which it is 
possible to fix hia embassy to Hezekiah, either before B.C. 711), 
or during B.C. 704 ; I have chosen the earlier date as agreeuig 
with the Bible chronology and the surrounding eircam- 
stances. 

Tlie statement of the prophecy of Isaiah during the illness 
of Hezekiah, B.C. 712, 2 Kings xx, 6, " I will deliver thee and 
this city out of the liand of the king of AssjTia," clearly 
points to an Aaeyrian invasion, and one happened next year, 
B.C. 711. I 
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In Isaiah xx we have the date, " In the year that Tartan 
camo niito Ashdod (when Sargon the king cif AaBj-ria Bent 
him) and fought ngainat Aahdod and touk it." The expe- 
dition against AshJod, according to the AsByrian annals, 
■waa B.C. 711. The king of Aehdod had revolted, and allied 
himself with Judah, Edom, Moab, and Egypt. ThiJ area of 
the revolt is significant; the kingdom of Israel had been 
destroyed, and the oppoeition to Assyria ia confined to the 
south of Palestine. Sargon captured Ashdod and quelled 
the revolt, the Egyptians affortUng no help to their altice. 
The next important date ia that of the expedition of Sen- 
Kbacherib king of Aesyi'ia against Hezekiah. The Aasyrian 
lals place this B.C. 702 or 701, being about the 24th or 
vSSth year of Hezekiah, whereas the text of the 2nd Book of 
Eings makes it the 14th. I would here suggest that there is 
r in the number, and propose, witli Dr. Hiucks, to read 
24th instead of 14tb. Another suggestion to meet this 
difficulty has been proposed by Rev. A. H. Sayce, who 
believes that the account in the 2nd Book of Kings combines 
the campaign of Sargon, B.C. 711, with that of Sennacherib, 
ten years later. 

So far as all these events are concerned, with this single 

rectification, they all agree with the standard system of 

BiUical dates ; but as I have given the evidence in favour 

of the ordinary chronology, I feel bound to mention two 

difficulties which throw doubt upon it. First, it is donbttiil 

if Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, who came up to assist Hezekiah, 

I commenced his reigu so early as B.C. 701 ; and second, in 

f the palace buried under the mound of Nebbi Yunas there 

records of a later campaign of Sennacherib against 

P Palestine about the year B.O. G90. Nebbi Yunas is, however, 

[ mostly unexplored, and the fragments refen-ing to this cam- 

I paign ai"6 too impei-fect at present to form a judgment 

I upon. 

The last point of tontact between the discovered inscrip- 

' tions and the Bible, is in the year B.C. 680. At this time 

Eearbaddon came against Palestine, and received tribute 

from Manaseeh king of Judah. This is a proof that Mauasseh 

waa already on the throne at tlmt date. 
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I cannot quit this subject mthout pointing out the curioiial 
pai-allel in the order of the subjects between the first thirty-fl 
seven chapters of Jeaiah on one side and the Assyiian hietoi^fl 
of Tiglath-Pileeer, Shahnaneser, Sargon, and Sennacherib oaj 
the other. 



To exhibit this I place them in opposite columns. 



ISAIAH. ASSYRIAN AKNALS. 

Ch. I to ■^^. — During the time B.o. 738. Tighith-Pileaer men-j 

of Uzziah king of Judah. tions Azariali (Uzziah) king I 

of Judah. 



B.O. 734-732. Expedition of ' 
Tiglath-Pileeer against 
Damascus, Israel, and Phi- 
litttia, tribute of Yauhani | 
(Ahaz) king of Judah. 

B.C. 731. Tiglath-Pileser con-. 
qners Babylon and annexes \ 
it to Assyria. 

B.C. 727.— Death of Tiglath- J 
Pileser. 



Ch. Tn to X. — Relate to the 
expedition of Tiglatb-Pile- 
8er king of Assyria against 
Syria and Israel, in the 
reign of Ahaz. 

Ch. sm and first half of KTV. — 
Against Babylon. 

Cb. XIV, V. 28 to 3a.— In the 
year of death of Ahaz, rod 
of smiter broken. 

Ch. sv and XVI. — Against E.C. 725. — Reign of Shalma- I 

Moab. neser ; details unknown 

Ch. STU. — Against Damascus, B.O. 720. — Expedition of Sar^ j 
Aroer and Israel, gon king of Assyria 

against Qarqar (Aroer) 
Damascus, and Samaria. 

B.C. 715, — Egypt mokes alli- 
ance with Assyria. 

Ch. xvm and XI3, — Against B.C. 712. — Egypt stirs up re- , 
Egypt. volt in Palestine against I 

Assyria. 
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ISAIAH. 

Ch. XX. — ^In the year of cap- 
ture of Ashdod, prophecy 
against Egypt. 

Ch. XXI, V. 1 to 10. — ^Against 
Babylon. 

Ch. xxm.—- Against Tyre. 



Ch. XXIV to XXIX. — Senna^ 
cherib's invasion. 

Ch. XXX and XXXL — Against 
relying on Egypt. 

Ch. xxxn to xxxvn, v. 36. 



ASSYRIAN ANNALS. 

B.C. 711. — Sargon takes Ash- 
dod ; king of Egypt aban- 
dons his allies. 

B.C. 710.— Sargon conquers 
Babylon. 

B.C. 702-1.— Phoenicia at- 
tacked by Sennacherib 
king of Assyria ; the king 
flies from Tyre to Cyprus. 

B.O. 702-1. — Sennacherib 
marches through Palestine. 

B.O. 702-1. — Sennacherib de- 
feats the Egyptian army 
at Eltekeh. 

B.O. 702-1. — Sennacherib at- 
tacks Judah. 



Ch. xxxvn, V. 37 and 38. — B-O. 681. — Murder of Senna- 
Murder of Sennacherib and cherib and accession of 
accession of Esarhaddon. Esarhaddon. 



In the passages relating to Babylon and in some others, 
later events are mentioned ; some chapters I have omitted, 
as they have no relation to known Assyrian events of the 
period. 
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(ITOTE ON M. LENORMANT'S " LETTRE SUR 
LTNSCRIPTION d£DICATOIRE HIMYARITIQUE 
DU TEMPLE DU DIEU YAT'A A ABIAN." 

Bt Caftadj W. F. PiuPEAtix, F.R.O.S., Bombriy Stajf Corps. 



(Appendix to " Diieovtriet in SaKlh Wetl 



bia," page 1.) 



Whilst my paper " On some recent discoveries in 
tnth-Western Arabia" waa passing through the preas, I 
ad s copy of M. Franfois Lenormant'a Lettres Astt/rio- 
a et F^graphiqvei:, the second volume of which contains 
> papers which deserve attentive consideration at the 
ads of all students of early Arabian history. On the 
eeent occasion I propose to devote a few lines to the 
fRibject treated in the former of these essaye, wliich not 
only oSera an exhaustive commentary upon the particular 
Himyaritic text which I have cited in the heading of this 
Notf., but also forms a complete summary of the knowledge 
of which the world was in possesBion up to the publication 
of M. Joseph Halevy's collection of inscriptions in 1872, 
upon the history, language, and religion of the people of 
South-Westem Arabia, as deduced from contemporaneous 
monuments. 

The inscription in question formed one of seven which are 

stated to have been discovered amongst the ruins of Abyan, 

in the year 1844, by M. Gauldraud, a medical officer of the 

■;French Marine. Six of these inscriptions (including the 

text before us) were copied by this gentleman, whilst the 
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eeventh (of which a transcript is given by M. Leoormanl 
was taken away and carried to Paris. The exact date 
our inscription cannot be fised with certainty, as will 
shown further on ; but, taken altogether, it fomis one of the 
most important epecimena of epigraphic writing of which 
we have any knowledge. To Englishmen, its chief intereat 
centres in the fact that it is a record of a votive oflfering to 
the god Yatha'", the tutelary deity of 'Aden, and that it 
forms a valuable piece of evidence in corroboration of the 
testimony of the ancient geographers concerning the power 
and greatness of that city in early times. There cannot be 
a doubt that, with the exception of the passage in Ezeldel 
(xxvii, 2.1), this slab is the earhest memorial we possess of a 
port which, after the lapse of ages, bids fair, under Britidt| 
auspices, to regain its former prominent position as tlU| 
connecting link between East and West. 

The exact locality in which this interesting relic was 
discovered, and the manner in which it was obtained, are 
not indicated by M. Lenorraant. The district of Abyan, 
which is said to derive its name from a Hon of Himyar, and 
which is included by a very early writer, Al-'Abbiisi, amongst 
the forty provinces of Yemen, is situated immediately to the 
north-east of 'Aden, and is celebrated for its prodnctivenefls, 
After being possessed for many years by the Yiiffa'i tribe, it 
fell into the hands of the Ald-Fadhl in the year ] 839. It ia 
known to poHsesa many memorials of the olden time, but the 
country has never been explored by any European, and, wiHi 
the exception of waifs and strays, such as the present tablet 
and one or two in the British Museum (Nos. 29 and 35),' no 
monuments have ever been brought to light. 

A very carefully drawn facsimile of M, Gauldraud'* 
inscription has been given by M. Lenormant, but it contabiB 
so many errors that at iiret sight it appears undecypherable. 
A very short study, however, shows ttat these are utttir 
butable to the fact that the copyist was unacquainted w 
the Himyaritic character, and has accordingly made few 
no distinctions between those letters which possess some slight 

Thfl Britiah UuHum tabl^ta will be oiled hj Llie Qiimbm tb»j boar 
work publbhed b; the XmstecB in 180a. 
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^PreBemblance to each other. |*| and |^, Ifl and V' O ^^^ ®. 
^Vf aud f , "1 and ^ for iuetance, are all represented by one 
^m character, the first ; while J] has in nearly every place lost 
^H the perpendicular etroke. After the necessary coiTections 
^Bare made, a matter which presents no difficulty, the text 
^Bfltands thus; — 




moniA?>AiniAhiniHiiiHno 


1 


• V vh<»ifhnAiftiiiiihn4' nionx 




HHoM hales ni AIDI ?SH fl H SM 


1 


llo8tlX?ni»i>ih1l hn Al? AlBlfh** 


1 


n 1 s 1 n » ? n 1 D o g ? 1 X ii" n H D 1 » f h n • 




D iS 1 s n 1 f n 1 h m n I f 1 o V n A 1 > •< 




1h ADniDo8t|<i>IlVV««IXHn4'l?1oV 




Hlh?0»VT»liloSTIeIIVtO«>VIXHniJ 




TimHoHiiiog?i<»?h* V'i'li'Vhnhxih 




fii>>n»invHixsHhieiih'xo3«'ia>iJvii 




'iHomnvi?«»«i»DV?oeiu>»>»iiix 




a>iivAiii«ia>vionha.iflh?nhmvhx?n» 




<»iv*iiihn<»iisn«>vn»i>x8oni»iivHoA<» 




ihn«>i]ihHonxHn-i!i?ii4'XHn»iflog?n 




L h»ioisnvi?xvihn»uv 


1 
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note on M. Lertornumt'g Himya^me 

M. Lenormaut trimslatea the inscription ae follows : — 

" Abtl-Schams Asslam, eiinuque do nStre seigneur le 
tobM Schourahliil, roi do Saba, et son fi'fere Mart'ad, esclave 
thi roi, fits de Wal, sei-viteur et esdave ties roie de Saba, ont 
consacre le tempio de Yat'i et ont constmit un ante] 
aacrificea a Yat'ft, dans le jour de Nou^ dans I'annee 
Samalmli fils de Ilaacharli file de Samahili, parceque YatT 
lea a exaua^s conforradment b, leur pri^re, parceqae Yal 
ies a pr^sorvi^s — et il maintiendra cette promesse qu'il a fail 
Et ils ont offert h, Yat'a seigneur de Aden leur present 6t' 
leur offrandt, un poids d'or et d'argent, de m^tal en lingots 
et d'eBptcea monnay^ee, pour leur propre salut et !e saint de 
nfltre ^-ille de Aden, de ii5tre chateau ici present de Abian, do 
sea seigneurs et de leur roi, ainsi que pom- leur heurei 
fortune. Au nora de At'tor, au nom de Haoubas. au nom 
II maqah, au nom de Yat'S, au nom de Dhat-Hhami, au noi 
de Dhat'-BMan, et au nom des dieux et dresses de n6tre cil 
de Aden." 

I submit the following, though with considerable dil 
dence, aa a more correct version : — 

" 'Abd-Shems" Aalam (the crop-eared), a eunnob of 
our lord Tobba' Sharahbll king of Sal^ aud his brother 
Marthad" a slave of the King, the sons of Wal a servant 
and Eilave of the Kings of Sabii, tiave consecrated a houso to 
Yatha'" and have erected an altar {lit. a place for aacrificea] 
for Yatha'" on the day of Naf, in the year of Samah'ali the 
son of Il-aharah the son of Samah'ali, because Yatha'" has 
heard them in accordance with tlieir prayers, inasmuch aa 
Yatha' has preaei-ved them {or, kept them aafe and sound) ; 
and may he raauitain this, his auguryl and they have endowed 
Yatha'", the lord of 'Aden, their patron and their tutelary- 
god, with weighty offeiinga of gold and silver, of ingota and 
coined money, in consideration of their safety and the 8)ifety 
of this city of 'Aden, and of this very house of (i 
Abyan", and of its lords, and of their Kmg, and in con- 
sideration of their proeperity. In the name of 'Athtor and 
of Haubas and of Il-Makah and of Yatha'" and of Dhflt- 
Himii" and of Dhftt-Ba'dau" aud of the gods and goddesses 
of this city of 'Aden." 
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Note on M. Leitoiinant't [limyaritic hucription. 337 

There are a few passages wliicli need a word ov two of 
explanatioii : — 

Line 1. ^'J O f]. — The statement made by M. Lenonnant 

in his eoniniciitarj on tlio inscription relative to the final 

\ in h "1 O P and ^ ) ~| V mtist, 1 thiiik, be accepted 

with some reservation. This letter, which is so often found 

suffixed to words in the iuscriptioua, so far from being the 

ordinary indication of the firet person plural, is very eeldom 

BO ; and from a comparison of numerous texts in which the 

word occurs, I am very doubtful if the word ^ ) ~| V 

(linea 11 and 15) should ever be translated "owr city." I am 

disposed to view the ^ rather as a demonstrative enchtic, 

,tiie force of wliich is intensified in the word h V S X ? fl 

12) by the addition of 4 ^. This ^ is eometiraes 

imbined with the actual demonstrative pronoun 1^ ^ as in 

^ ^m 5 I] I 4 H ^■^' ^- i"i«s!(H), and sometimes it stands 

by itself, as ui -h ^ "^ |>| ^ {B. M. 29). It may. in fact, bo 

said in some degree to possess the power of the definite 

,rticl6 in Arabic, e,^., Ji»-JI, J^-JI )iufc» '^« man, t}d« man. 

Line 4. 9 ^ ^ ]■ — ^The primai-y meaning of the jEthJopic 

■erb T^P is pronum se ivciinavit, thence humiliter royavit, 

^plieavit, and finally, ^ra(o aniino laudavit Deum. In Hlte 

lanner the word ["i T J which bo frequently occtu's in 

HaMvy's inscriptions, appears to be akin to the Arabic 

, htmilia et suhmisau» fuU. The signification which 

le word f"] t T bears in Himyaritic, both in its verbal and 

ibstantlval forms, is easily deduced from the derivative 

''ithiopic term, TiX ^a-'^^doa idolorum, sacrificulua. 

Line 4. ){ Y fl- — ^ have translated the word X ? fl' 

which occurs in two places, and which M. Lenorniant has 

rendered temple in the fourth lino and chdteatt in the twelfth, 

by the simple equivalent house. We first of all fijid the 

word in its indefinite form, X ? M' " house; afterwards in 

its strongly demonstrative form, 1^ Y h X ? 11' '''** "^''^ 

house; and I consider it to be beyond dispute that the 

same building is referred to in both passages. The term 

<D Pi ^ |, thei/ consecrated, offers no support to the liypothesiB 

that ]( J l) must here be translated tentpU, for we find 





l}/aritic Inscription, 



Halevy'a inscriptions fi-oni Al-Baidlia (Noa. 280, ai/y.) 
Yadft'-il Bayyin, the aon of Yatha' iiruir Watr, Makrab 
Saba, consecrated liis city of Nashk ; 
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)fiiii)x»i)iihogfmnh?niihoH? 
iii«3m»v)ivif.hiihnAin 

that is to say, placed it uuder the protection of the gods 
with sacrificial ceremonies. 

The true meaning of the word X ? fl ^o^d seem to 
be, not a castle or fortified building, as Osiander suggests, 
but a house to which a private chapel ia attached. We will 
suppose the house to be built and ready for occupation 
this chapel or debibrum, a statue of the divinity who foi 
the special object of the worship of the family, is erecti 
and after sacrifices have been offered, and gifts presenti 
the builtling and its inmates are formally given over to 
the protection of this god, or, Hiinyaricfe, D f J- In the 
inscription which I have quoted above, Tada*il Bayyin does 
this on a larger scale with regard to the city of Nashk, 
which we may presume he was the founder. 

In the work called Abuahaker, which was composed 
an ecclesiastic of that name in the monastery of Ma'alka, in 
Egypt, about the year 1258 A.D., and which was afterwards 
translated into Geez, we find the expression : 

t^flV^ : h<S^-\ : HOrM: : -m^ : at : "\P^ 
"A little shrine or niche {conclave) for images which is calli 
the house of idols." The word ^©"^1 in tliis passage ia 
^tliiopic reproduction of the Arabic \J J (plur. of j y 
which is generally represented in Himyaritic by ^ S S ®i 
but which appears in its ^thiopic form in my inscription 
No. VI, where we find the expression S X ^ r*! 1 1 ^ Ri 
lord of images. The (sdes or delubrum attached to tb*] 
dwell ing-house of a Sabeean chief was the (li' ! ^Pf' 
of the ^thiopic chronologist. 

The proper word for a castle or fortified building is 
H f 1I> which we find so often in the inscriptions 
of M. Hal4vy, and which is equivalent to the ^tbiopte 
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Xotc on M. Ltnormant't Himyaritie Inteription. 339 

^'*ld^i <t lotcer. AI-Hamd&Di uaee the word frequently in 
BenBe, both in the singular and plural, j^^t* > jjla^^ i ^-ff" 

^ H}^ ^^ jj ^J-i U^ "-V^l 'fS^* ,^y J ("iJ' i^ 

;• Hadhramaut and its fortified palaces : Damftr belonging to 
^imyar, and Labair' (?) to the Bona of Ma'di-Karib from the 
race of Kiiidah, and Shabwah (Sabota), which is between 
Baihan and Hadhramaut, and Khaurah, in which there is the 
race of Kindah at this day and Terim, the place of the 
kings of the race of Beiil-'Amm, the son of Mo'awiyah, from 
whom spnmg Abu-l-Khair, the son of 'Amni, who sent to 
the king of Persia (the Kesra or Clioeroes) for assistance," 
i In employing this term Al-Hamdani- appears to have borrowed 
a indigenous Hiinyaritic vocable, as the word is not found 
. Arabic. Similarly, in another place, he describes Bainflu 
U-iaiJSUB, a lai-ge hajar or city. 

Line 8. ^ f ^ Q V ^. — Contrary to the opinion of 
)Biander and Ewald, I cannot help thinking that the final ^ 
1 such verbal forms as this is indicative of the optative or 
nbjunctive rather than of the aorist. This \ is eUded in 
Ii,<,pername.,,.j., f^^W ^ fl1Iin>«T. 1h¥)3?. 
etc, but when there is a wish expressed \vith reference to 
the subject-matter of an inscription, it is retained, as in the 
common formula: ?SnilSIlOhX»IXI!oSIXH1, 
both because of (past) favour, and mat/ favour (iti fiiliirr') attend 
the sons of Compare also B.M. i^ : \ <i> ^^ ^ ^ a> "^ 

SS?'i*T®''°^''*HI.«>llV?'i*M.?0»«. 

for their aafetif and the safety of their possessions which 

they have acquired, and may they acquire (more) ! as well 

^UA the fonn which is usually found on mortuary inscriptions, 

B X 8 O m O B H 1- (^^- "J^S- *'80. Prid. IX), May 'Athtor 
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1 M. Lttwmant't Himyaritie liueriptiotu 

LiDe 9. O V ft n S X- — '^^^ ^°'''^' ^Woh I have 1 
lated " augury," appeai-e from its etj-molopiy to Bignif^ » 
thing', which having happened once, may bo predicted to 
occur again. The votaries, 'Abd Shenis and Marthad, having 
once seen their prayer fulfilled, regard the fiivonr of tiie 
god as a happy omen, and confidently look forward to a 
recurrence of their good fortune. 

Linea 9-10. ©BVXOl® | <0 V II ? !■ — This phraee 
oecura for the first time in this inscription, althongh we 
find the two words placed separately in several texts. 
M. Lbnormant translates the passage : " their present and 
their offering." The true meaning can, however, be easily 
determined from the signification of the word fl ^ J» which 
invariably denotes a " patron," and is equivalent to the 
vEthiopic (UJp^ prtrponiUit, and the Amharic ShatHy a tenn 
comprehending all grades of officials from the governor of 
a pro\-ince to the liotidmtin of a village. The word H f 3 
meaning a "patron" or "tutelary god," fi^quently occnrs 
in Himyaritie, «.(?., B.M. 4, " they have endowed their patron 
Il-Makah with a tablet," H. 485, "and he renewed for Naicrah 
their patron all the roofs ^if^ (li<_) • ■ •" &c. In the 
ninth Inscription of Arnand, the same term is applied to the 
god 'Athtor, who is called ^ ^ ?3> either "the patron," 
par excellence, or their patron, ^ being a contracted form of 
Q 5 y, as in ^ -| fi, y, g, " their prayer." 

This word is derived from a verbal root common to aH 
the Semitic languages, of which the primary signification it 
posuit. Another derivative is the form X B f !I D (B.M. 7 
and 9, where it occurs in conjunction with 0} ("i), which 
is wrongly translated by Lenormant as "Ic lieu ou ila 
ont etablis." The correct version Is "their storehonsea," 
X HI? ID bt-ing equivalent to ^^})f^, which we 
find with this signification in the jEthioptc translatioD 
of the sacred writings (Job xxxviii, 22). M. Leuonnant 
also calls attention to the interesting tablet in the British 
Museum. No. 36, where we see the verb employed in the 
feminine dual form ^ X II X 

The word X ^ I which follows is, as M. Leuonnant 



t M. Jjenortfuini 8 Himyaritie Imeription. 

points out, obviously akin to the Hebrew HSttf posuit.' 
He has cited some passages in wbicli the word occurs kb a 
verb in the third person singular of the preterite tense 
(thrice masculine, ouee femiulue), but he oinita to notice the 
expression ©J) ^ XO!Iin)l?l» where wo can scarcely 
doubt it ifl used Bubafautivuly, I am of opinion that it 
must i>e accepted here as nearly synonymoiis witJi fl Y J » 
that ifi to Hay, a divinity to whom a votive offering ie 
dedicated. The proper expression for the offering itself 
would, on the analogy of other Semitic languages, be 

Lines 10-11. ^ ) ® (D | Q X ft.— There la little doubt 
tbat the translation given by il. Lenormant of this phrase, 
" ingots and coined money," is correct. The original meaning 
of ^)® {^th. (S)Q^) was, however, "gold," from its 
yellow colour, and the signification of "coin" is quite a 
secondary one. In the Amharic language at the present 
day, the less precious metal affords a designation for money 
in general, the probable reason being that gold coins are no 
longer current in Abyssinia. 

Lines 13 eq>/. — There is little to add to M. Lenormant's 
ingeuiouB remarks upon the theogony of the ancient SabteaJis, 
but attention may be drawn to the form ) X ^> following 
^^, which occurs in the 150th inscription of M. Haldvy 
(No. 7 of Medinet^-Haram). I cannot understand M. Lenor- 
mant's difficulty with respect to the etymology of the name 
of the solar god, Haubas. Freanel was undoubtedly right 
in translating the name by "Siccator,"' and referring it to 
the verb ttU^ as an etymon. His mistake lay in not properly 
appreciating the value of the initial H, which he supposed 
was identical with the Hebrew article. lu point of fact, 
there is no question of the permutation of "• and 1 in this 
word. It is a simple derivation from the Hipliil form of 
Vjy', namely, ttT'l'in, a word need frequently in the Old 
Testament, and invariably with the signification to dry up, 
or deii»6eher. OD^ iSj as remarked by Frosnel, the intransi- 
tive form, kre sec. 

' Cf. tbe use of thii word in b^alL iiri; IS. 
_ > Jourmil Aiiali^He, IT Bitie, Tome TI, p. 234. 
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Uimi/aritic Interiptiok. 

M. Lenormant la probably right in his derivation of the 
name of the goddefls ^f 3 4* X H' ^'^ <^'J- The Baron 
McGuckin de Slane, iii his notea to hia translation of Ibn 
Khullik^, eaye (Vol. I, p. 123) : "Among the ancient Arabe, 
the shaikhs reserved for their own uee a certain portion of 
ground near the camp ; this was called the Hima, or forbidden 
upot, and no other dare feed hia flocks or hunt in it. Later 
poets designate by this word the spot where the beloved is 
supposed to reside ; and mystic writers call Heaven (A^ Hit 
because God, the object of love, dwells there," The teiw 
in which the Hirayaritic goddess resided was rather a celeal 
than an earthly one. 

The attributes of the sister goddess ^ h H O f) X 
umy be referred, with a not dissimilar signification, to 
root jjy. 

The date of the Abyan inscription is uncertain. M. 
Lenormant has endeavoured to fix it as early as the year 
100 B.C., but his arguments, which are principally based on 
the hypothesis that the rupture of the Dyke of M&rib wua 
anterior to the time at which the Erythrteaa Periphts was 
written, do not appear to be conclusive. The mere fact tlmt 
the city of Marib is not mentioned in that work is not sui^ 
prising, as it only professes to give a description of the coust ; 
and there is every reason to believe that the Arab writers 
are in error when they state that there was a succession of 
capitals in the Himyarite kingdom, viz., M^b, Zhafilr, and 
San'ft. Eratosthenes, in IStrabo, informs ua that Arabia Ft 
was divided into four distinct govermnents, and we \i 
on the authority of Hamza of Ispahan, one of the most tri 
worthy of the old annalists, that up to the time of 
Ar-Rfiyiah there were two kings, one of wliom reigned 
t^al», the other in Hadhramaut, and that even these 
were not universally obeyed by the inhabitants of Yemeni 
Nothing is more probable than that imder the successors uf 
that monarch things reverted to their former status, and 
that from time to time various provinces of the empire 
ruled by princes who were enabled to assume the 
' Ed. Oottfraldt, 844, W^ 
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the fruit of a Buccesaful revolt. One of the four govern- 
it8 of Stmbo was undoubtedly the great kingdom of 
^ (Minai) ; the Becond was that of fi] f| (I] [Sabcn) 
^^ D ) t II 4* {Homeritce), the sovereignty over which was 
at the date of the Periplus united in the person of Charibael 
{Kariba-il); the third was that of XII)B4' {.ChatramoUta) ; 
' the fourth that of h fl X T {Cotabani},^ Seeing, there- 
, that the country was from a very early period cut up 
BO many monarchies, I cannot but consider tlie theory 
Ivanced by M. Lenormant, namely, that there was one con- 
idated kingdom in Yemen up to the date of the rupture 
the Dyke, to be wholly untenable ; and that there are far 
tetter grounds for supposing that the principal stem of the 
Kabtanide Sabtean family (Afafik Sabd wa Dhiirliaiddn) was 
settled at Zhafiir (where we know the royal mint was 
situated, and which is expressly tenned metropolis by the 
writer of the Periplus), and that Marib was governed aa a, 
dependency by a jimior branch, who enjoyed the title of 
Makrab Saba, Nor does the designation effftirfiov ffatriXevs, 
given by the Periplus to Cliaribael, lend colour to the 
BOppoaitiou that in the time of that sovereign the united 
igdom of Sal» and Himyar was in its decadence. The 
wing accounts of that prince's power handed down to ua 
the Greek writer ai-e fully corroborated by the inscrip- 
tion which attests the greatness of KaribaA'l Yeltan'am, the 
restorer of the mighty hnildinga in the neighbourhood of 
M&rib, which are known as the Haram of Bilkis, 

In my former paper on this subject I endeavoured to 
low that the 'IXdaapof of Strabo, and the D-Sharah of the 
ib inscriptions were one and the same person, and that 
Kariba-il Watr Yehan'am was identical with the Xapi^a^X of 
the Periplus. In the genealogical table which I drew up 
there was a name missing between Il-Sharah and Dhamar'ali 

^^M ' The four king:donis nre deBrribed by Tlisophnstui an follows ; yiviTm nit 

^HBA' 6 Xiffavot tal 7 (rfiupm kbI 7 xairla cai hi tA itvraiiavov iv tji Ttit 

^B'Apo^si' Xtpporijaif iripi r( SujSi (ai ASpn/ivrro xal KiriiSaiva lai MdXi 

( P Iild,,)_Hirt. Runt, ii, 4. The LXX tmnBlnte D"'5''i''? (2 Chron. nvi , 7, 

A.V. Mthmmimt) b; Mimiotif, and if the piusage refen, at Micbaeli* eo^jeutnrea, 

to the Himai of Diodorni Sicnlua and Stnbo, the aatonom; of tho tribe mitit 

^^luvi^ dated from Tpry aticipnt times. Cf. also Judges x, 12. 
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3Vo(e on M. Ltnormant'i Uiintfaritie Thti 

Bayyin, the fatlior of Kariba-il Watr. This lacuna can. I 
think, be BatiBfuctorily filled up by tlie name of Sbarahbil, 
the king of the Abyan insciiiitioii. M. Lenormaut rightly 
says, when referring to CiiusBin de PerceTal's identificatioD 
of the king Dhu-1-Adliir with 'IfiMaapat, " que le rejet de la 
conjecture ononiastique . . . [ne] doive [pas] entraiuer 
ndoeBBairement et abeolument la chute de sou opinion 
historique." The tradition of a foreign iuvaeion in the reign 
of Dhn-1-Adhir certainly lends weight to the hypotheeis that 
this prince is the 'l\d(rapos of Strabo and the Il-8harah of 
the inacriptions. Wo also know that according to the Arab 
wriltTB the succeBBor of Dhu-I-Adhar was SharahbiL' who is 
stated by some historians to have been the son of his 
predecessor, but who probably belonged to a collateral branch 
of tile Kahtaaide family. Without, however, discussing the 
question further, I think it may be taken as proved that the 
date of the inscription must be asciibed to a period not far 
removed from the Christian era ; and from the epithet 
) ^ 'l' we learn that 'Aden at this time was a large and 
important city. A few years later, as we are assured by the 
writer of the Peripltu, the port was destroyed by the Romas 
Emperor, and had rapidly descended to the rank of aa 
insignificant village, whose value solely rested upon 
facilities it possessed for watering vessels. 

' Eatnia of I^piLhnn and a few other n'rit^n roll tlio prince Shuvhtl, & 
met irith in M. Eatfr)''8 Luecriplioii, So. 604, in the preterite and op[>tin 

forms, "1 r>| ll )3 ""1 1 h H* )3?- ^* ^""^ P°^ "f '^' '''^ « 
proltablj idpntical iritli Ihe ^tliiopio UJiJ''| tplendor ijneiu, qvo nrciimftmm 
jf«Blmi divinam apparrl ; ffhria iW; or a cognste Twb, UJf^rh pro/ptmin 
MCcHHn dan. As no >ueh diTinit; sa 1 ^ fl ^ <"' ^^' elids, to the 
beet of mj knowledge, in anj Oriental tiicogon;, I can onlj tTniulM« the 
naitio ^ f*! n T /3 **' tpleniUtu, ftul pTatper,fuU per Cmit; bnt I to 
ilrongly doubt whether the verb Ul )3 et™!*! "> ''» fi"t conjugation b« 
applied to a morta,!, tbat I prefer Buggcsting that an error maj hare crept into 
the oopj of the inseription made bj U. Oauldr&ud, and that the oorrect tnn- 
loript of the word ehould have been "^ ^ l|I J^ Deita ipltndent fitit aut 
proiparavit. I am aware that the form ^ p) fl T )3 ''™"" •" ^^ Hiin- 
Qhorftb infcriptioi], but this in only one of the many difflcultiM which attend 
the interpretatioD of that teiL, and the copy we hare in our poeMHUM cannot 
be regarded ni authoritstiTe. 
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Note on M. Lenorman^t Htmyaritic Inscription. 345 

Of Yatha'", the tutelary god of 'Adeu, we know notlung 
tcept Uiat hiH attribute appears to be that of a Saviour or 
resarver (S'?^)-' The word is found not only in proper 
Lames, na ia QoSfHfl^' ^^^ (probably as a verbal 
form) in the common designation of tlie Idnga of Sabii, 
) U fl] O § ^, and in the surname of several kings of Ma'n, 

EM. Hal^vy's inscriptions. In the British Museum Series, 
i. 8, we find it as the proper name of a man, Yatha'™ the 
n of Marthad", 
Of the views expressed by M. Lenormant on the subject 
a graduated hierarchy of official personages attached to 
e Court of the King of Sabii, I will say nothing beyond 
remarbiug that, as he saw cause whilst writing liis paper to 
alter the opinions he at first entertained with respect 
to the MllSIIDAH' I ^'^'^1 ^° doubt that a perusal 
^t^ M. HaMvy's inscriptions will cause him similarly to 
^paodify his conception of the position of the ^ Y fl' ) X ®> 
^nand 4' ) H- ^ must, however, in conclusion, whilst acknow- 
ledging the high interest of this important c<j^ribution 
to onr scanty stock of knowledge upon the antiquities 
of Arabia, express the gratification which I personally 
feel in discovering that the conclusion at which I lately 
arrived with regard to the value of the inscriptions and 
other ancient monuments of Yemen, as compared with the 
testinaony of the Arab historians, so far meets with the 
concurrence of M. Lenormant, that I find I have been 

tliQintentiona!ly guilty of a plagiai-isra, in thought, if not 
til exact expression, as the following passage will attest : — 
"* On ne pent pas plus faire rhistoire de la monarchic Sab^enne 
avec les rdcits traditionnels des ^crivains musulmans, que 
notre histoire de I'^poque Carlovingienne aveo les chansons 
de geste du cycle ^pique de Charlemagne." 

■ Tbij Tarbol root ie found in the namea of Ja«kva or Jemu, of the prophets 

Iiaiiih aod Botea, and of tliD Uoabilbli king Mnha. It also ocoura aa a Phip- 

nieiaii tiune in the aiilh inloglio published bj the Count de Vogii£ {M^la»get 

to^jlroAAi%<« Oru»taU,\i. 111). 



ON THE RELIGIOUS BELIEF OF THE ASSYRIANS:! 
No. IV. 



By H. F. Talbot, F.R.S., Ac. 



Read ittd DeermUr, 1873. 



FStture Punishment of the Wicked, 

I HAVE shown in my previous papers that the AesymnB 
believed that the Bpirits of yasi men rose to heaven, to the 
company of the gods. It remains to learn, what was the 
fate of the wicked? A recent ingenious writer' has asserted, 
that in the Assyrian Hades " there appears no trace, na /or at 
we know, of a distinction of rewards and punishmenft 

It -will be my object in this paper to prove the con1 
and to show that the souls of the wicked were believed 
be tormented in flames. 

Some lines in the " Legend of Ishtar " have led me to 
this conclusion ; but the passage is so short, and bo mach 
injured by fractures of the tablet, that I missed the meaning 
of it in my former translation. I there said that Ishtar saw 
" the shades of those who did evil on earth, men, women, and 
children." But if this were all it would only show that 
souls of the wicked were so far punished thut they wi 
immured in Hades, and excluded from lieaven. 

Mr. Smith in his recent translation says that Ishtar was 
a personage of very loose moral character (as appears from 
divers other tablets) and she had mortally offended Kinkigal 
(the Queen of Hades) by the violence of her conduct and 
language. Therefore the Queen "resolved on couaigning 
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ilitfir to ILe region reserved for liuabauds (or lorda) who 
leave ihe'ir wives, and wives {or slaves) who depart from 
the bosom of their husbiiuds — cei'tainly, according to the 
story, a most appropriate place for the fickle goddess." 

This explanation appaars to me quite correct. Ishtar was 
doomed for her eina to share the punishment of theeo wicked 
ones. But what was it? Not merely an imprisonment in 
Hades. A careful examination of each word and letter tif 
the injured text gives the following meaning. 

The Queen had just received a meaeage of defiance from 
Ishtar, mingled with bitter cureee. On recei\'ing it slie 
stormed, and exclaimed : 



32. This insult I will revenge upon her 1 

33. Light up consuming flames 1 Light up blazing straw I 

34. Let her doom be with the husbands who deserted their 

wives ! 

35. Let her doom be with the wives who from their husband's 
aide departed I 

I, Let her doom be with the youths who led dishonoured 
lives! 



t 



I may observe that line 33, savage as it is, accords with 
le furious character of Ninkigal, who a little further on 
(lines 69 to 75) according to Mr. Smith's version, commands 
her attendant spirit to torment Ishtar with pains and diseases 
in all parts of her body. 

It will now be necessary minutely to examine the lines 
have quoted, since they involve so important a point of 
isyrian religious belief. 
The first line is — 



<EfET Vh- 

Kima nnri 

TAffht 111) fiiinien 



Ft '=1!! Afl- 

akalim, 
coneiiiitiiiff, 



<iEiEr 

kima 
fight pp 



kasi 
itraw 



T! <* (A-ft) • 

ashatini 



; words lost] 
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Notes, — Kima. I took this at first 
'like' or 'as it were.' But this produces only a very feeble 
meaning. _ Beeidee, a verbis wanted, Kiina is 'to bum*: 
for example, in 3 R 52, 84 we read »- t^t] tt (]^ (t^ 
as kum ikimi 'in fire eliall be burnt,' " 

The verb ahnu 'I burned' occurs continually. J\' 
is ' a burning,' ej-. pr. speaking of the destruction of 
enemy's cities — htlar naktnuti-nun 'the smoke of 
burning,' like a miglity cloud, obscured tlie lace of 
heaven. 

TIic verb idmii ^T »Tjf" e:|T|t ' to bum " occurs 
2 R 34. Ciil and 35, 15 where it is L-xpIained, _/ir»t by the vi 
V ^IT V""" «<"■«*« which is the Heb. E^ltt^ ' to bum,' 
gecondly by tlie verb kalii Ju| ]^ t|||t which is tit- 
Heb. rhp 'to bum,' see my Glosaary Nn. 312. And t^^:] 
meaning 'fire' is generally transcribed as him (see Smith's 
Phonetic Values, No. 179). For theae reasons I propose to 
translate ktma m this passage ' bum 1 ' or ' set on fire ! ' 
Xff |*w A'wrt ' flames.' If we turn to the sign ^ in Smith's 
phonetic values No. 324 we find that nurti ' fire ' was one of 
its values, 

Akalim ' consiuning' is the pure Hebrew 73M oonsumpsit, 
absumpsit, perdidit, see Schindler p,-72, and particularly 
the following: "De igne metaphorice dicitur, Job i, 16, 
IguU Dei decidit ex crelo, et arsit in grege et pueria 
et coiisnmpsit eos. Again, Nahura iii, 15, U^M 
comedet te ignis. 

^ y^+i Ka.^»i is plural of the Hebrew ll*p i^^ ' ertrawi 
nieaniug therefore heaps or loads of straw. Compare leaiah 
xlvii, 14, 'see they are become as straw, (lyp 3) the fire 
hath consumed them DnDItT 11W. Also Isaiah v, 24, 'as 
fire (tt^N ptl^b lingua flammfe) devoureth the stubble' 
(tt?p ?3N). And Joel ii, 5, 'like the noise of a flame of 
fire (tlW irh) that devoureth the stubble,' tt?p"rf73M. 
And Nahura i. 10, ' they shall be devoured as stubble fiiUy 
dry' U^p-a 'h'2)A. 

yi V ^sliai ie the Heb. TWW asliat, Chald, UntffM euhta 
' fire. I have gone into these details that it may bo seen 
that this line agrees throughout ivith the Hebrew idiinn. 
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The next line 34 is as follows : — 

lupki nil a itli Bha ezibu 

( her doom be with the husbands Kho abandoned 

5> ^(Ecini -i< <T- -^1) 



Notes. — LupH is the optative of the verb J}iB wliieh 
leans in Hebrew, to meet some one by chance: to occur: 
happen: to befall some one (Schindler 'caBii occmrere') 
'hence the snbetantive yjS chance, lot, fute, or doem. 
y^ means ' occiitbub raahis ' (Buxt.) a mischance or 
misfortune. Solomon says to Pliram (1 Kings v, 4) " The 
Lord my God hath given me rent on every side, BO that I 
have no enemy and no misfortune" jn yjD. I therefore 
translate /npid 'may her lot bet' 

tyyi Bounded itlu, which generally means man or gentle- 
man : and may be rendered Herr : Sieur : Signor. 

Ezib is the Hebrew verb StJ? to leave or abandon. It 
ipra very frequently. Gcsenins renders it 'reliquit: de- 
seruit.' ^V is the feminine sign, and was not Bounded, 
The next line 35 is — 

iMi *=* <iEf If -^r 1^' m i-Aw ^« in 

luplri ana • killati eha 

i^ her doom be with Hie wives who 

ta nr kbairi'sin 

fiwn their hueband'a side [departed]. 

Notes.— Killati ' wives ' occurs in several passages. It 
IB the Heb. fibs sponsa, uxor, Syr. NTlSs. -^ is not 
sounded, 

l/r may be rendered Conjitffium : it occurs in Beverol 
other passages. The verb is lost by a fracture of the tablet. 



f 
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The next line 36 is — 

ana • tar lakie Injilvi 

with the youths dissolute let her doom be. 

- -ET *T 1- I -j^ 

as la parri-8uu 

in their dishonour [were cut o£F, or died]. 

Notes. — LaHe should probably be ia-ttni 'wicked,' 
word of frequent occurrence, Parri is the Hebrew "iM! 
Honour. Schindler aays Decor. Ornaiua, Hence la-parri 
is ' diahonoin-.' 



In Dante's Inferno the different claeeee of sinnets wei 
separated, in circles or regions apart from each other, whei 
they met with puniahmeuts appropriate to their sine. Roi 
Eaetem traditions of thia kind may have reached the Itnlii 
poet, since there waa a region set apart in the j 
Hades for faithless husbands and wivea. 



1 will now turu to some other passages which appear t 
me to imply a future punishment of the wicked. 

The Sun, who was " the Judge of Men," is called " the 
destroyer of tlie iv-icked," Aud what this future jadgment 
would be, may be inferred from a passage in the third 
Miehaux Stone, cob 4, 11, where it is said "the i-emoverof 
this landmark shall be accursed," aud " the Sun, the g 
Judge of heaven and earth shall condemn him and i 
thrust him into the fire." 



thegre^« 

2 



On the lieligioiis Iklief of the Asft/}- 
The original paeaage is as follows : — 

ShemB daiua 
T/ie Sun j'ldtje 



rabu Bliamie u kiti 

great of heaven ami earth 



lu-diiia din-su-ma ina 

mari he jwige his judgment, and into 

* <Mr<T -r< -EEM ■=! ']]-» -*=Ty 

parti Hzzitzu I 

the fire thrunt him I 

Parti is an oblique case or inflexion of Par, which I 
consider to be the Hebrew IJQ " fire," in Greek IIvp. Bat 
this meaning of the word caiin()t be guaranteed imtil more 
examples of it liave been found. 

The same passage occm-s, with a shght difference, in the 
first Michaux Stono, col. iii, line 15, as follows :. 



Shema daian 

The Sun j^tdge 



ET- "f tf! < m-it 

rabu shamie ii kiti 

ijreat of heaven and earth 



■2. )jfEnic<T*8>-<'^ <w I ET ► *:r JT<T^T< 

lu-dinnu diii-su-ma as parti 

ttuii/ he judge his judgment, ami into the fire 

L lizzitzu ! 

B mot/ he thrust htm! 

Here I transcribe the word as parti on the faith of the 
third Michaux Stone : otherwise the reading would have 
been doubtful. 
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JUzzitz '4et him thrust" occurs frequently in the accounts 
of the exorcizing evil spirits. For example, see the 2nd vol, 
of British Museum Inscriptions, pi. 18* ^' Let the Evil Spirit 
come out of him, and be thrust aside." Udukku sinu Uteviiia, 
ae akhati lizzitz. 

The last word is written >-^^y<Y tj >-< as in the first 
Michaux. The sign >-< ziz or zitz occurs very frequently. 
The third Michaux, it will be observed, has ^^')^ ^^J\ 
zi. tzu 
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HYMNS TO AMEN. 
By C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 

Read 2nd December, 1878. 

The Hymn to Amen, of which I read a translation to. the 
Society in May 1873, and which is published in the Transac- 
tions of tliat year, p. 250, consists of little more than high 
sounding epithets of the god, some of them containing allu- 
sions to mythological stories not very intelligible, and strung 
together without any obvious law of connexion. Some 
specimens of hymns exist which have a more devotional and 
sentimental character, and bear a nearer relation to the noble 
models of Hebrew psalmody. One such hymn contained in 
the Anastasi Papyrus, No. 2, has been lately translated by 
M. Chabas, and is entitled by him a prayer again^ the pju^ 
tiality of judges. I offer the following translation, which 
differs a little from that of M. Chabas. The text is con- 
siderably mutilated, and some of my restorations are different 
from those of my learned frien/ 



Hymn to Amen. 

(2 Anastasi, page 8, line 6, to page 9, line 1.) 

"Oh I Amen, lend thine ear to him who is alone before 
the tribunal, he is poor (he is not)* rich. The cowrt 

^ I suppose the words wanting here to be I 




' to Amvk. 



Bym 

opprcBBCB him; silver and gold for the clerks of the boo]^ 
garments for the servants.* There is no other* Amei^l 
acting aa a judge, to deliver (one) from bis misery j 
when the poor man is before tlie tribunal, (making) the 
poor to go forth* rich." 

The three following lines, traiislated by M. Cbabaa, belong 
in ray opinion to another piece, being divided from what pra 
cedes by the mark i— ^, which is used frequently in th] 
papyrus to denote the beginning of a new subject. Thi 
hymn extends from line 2 of pstge 9 to the first word < 
page 10. Then cornea anotlier -»— k marking the begini 
of a new piece, which extends to the end of the papyroB. 

Of these two hymns I propose to give a translation. 

llTJtK TO Amen. 

(2 Anasljwi. page 9, line S, to poga 10, linti 1.) 

" I cry, the begimiing of wisdom is the way of Amen, tbi 

rudder of (truth?). Thou art he that g^veth 1 

to him who has none, that sustaineth the servant I 



' The rhartiiier a I (oat > 1 ai I iliink) stsnila for 
^^ %L ^L or I %. n book, roll, or register. Sec 6 AnuU^ 

* M. CiiBtaa reads % • — » j — — \ ^JS ' » word not found cliL'w 

The word uema to me to be | li jH ^"^S ■ '^""i tcrrantii, 

M^d — .^^^. 

' The word '-— , v\ sevfii is perceptible here. The memiii 

rather uncertain. It U probably tho Coptio cetl or cme exirr, oprdi 

.Th.,„d.„ ^^^:^ -^j = .|— 3 

J/ w W 1 1 * \ Asi ^'"' """^ "'^'" **""'*■ " ™^'i'^-" » i"t- 

These unino words form the beginning of a hjmn contained j 
0.lnM« of (ha British Museum (PI. XXVI, No. 566Ga, line lu). 
this hymn differ* entirely from that in 2 .Anut, 



one of U^J 
The rastd^H 



llim 



: to Am 
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his house. Let' no prince be my defemler in all my 
troubles. Let not my memoriiil* be placed imiler the 
power of any man who is in the house .... My lord is 
(my) defender ; I know his power, to wit, (ho is) a 
strong defender, there is none mighty except him alone. 
Strong is Amen, knowuig how to answer, fulfilling the 
desire* of him who cries to him; the Sun the true king 
of gods, the strong bull, the mighty lover of power (t)" 

The phrase wliich I have ti'anslated " the way of Amen " 
'— ^ I ^ mu Ameii, literally the water of Amen. 

In Kgypt the river Nile was the great road or highway, 
hence by an easy metaphor "the water" was used to eignify 
" the way," that is, the ■will, command, or rule. M. Brugsch 
has given several illustrations of this use of the word in his 
Lexicon, page (i35. The following examples occur in the 
Miramar f^tele, Plate XLIII, a very reranrkahle but difficult 
text, which has not obtained the attention it desei'ves. The 
lady of whom this stele is the memorial was a devout wor- 
eliipper of Hathor. In line 2 she eays — 



n . a ha maten 



out Ibithor sheftu, 



8 pu cliet 



° J rr ^^T" ■ ^ ""^ "'°^' p''™'" """"^ '" "'" ''y""" '"' 

the OBtracon, quoted in llio priiTioua noto '.No. 5656o reiprae, lino E). 

I go to no priup.- to Jcfrnd me, (ivliom) I serve not." 

= The word is ^ I ? iammt, the dotenni nation obliterot-'d, Tlio snluc 
I t %. ? A lamaa, " book." L.B.D. 124, 0. 

> A doubtful word, appareullj j ? J nhicb I translate liTpotbelicollT 



//J". 



V - 08 kam-ut.* 



hau-a utu-ut eii 
bes-ut a. er - fa. 



" I walked in the way of Ilathor, lier fear was in mo (lit. myl 
limbB). My heaii; bid me to do her pleasure, I wat:| 
found acceptable to her." 

Fnrtlier, in line 4 shy adil« — 



{\' 



^ --< Hi 1 T t 



¥ ^ f 

tern. a sheshes hes-ut nt-ti 



saa-s ama-cheru utu na ab.aj 

1 :- 



(. chentesh-ef-m 



bar nefer ari-nef em auu ten chent ha niu-£ 

" When I was a child, not knowing how to declare the tmth I 
(i.e., di8tinguinh good from evil, truth from fulsehood)J 
my heart bid rae adopt the aiatnim (i.e. the badge < ' 
Hathor). God was pleased with it, the good ruler niad*l 
me rejoice, he gave me this gift to walk in his waj (otl 
according to his rule)." 

Again, line 7, addressing the men of letters, she saye — 



sim hemt ten 



ma sim ha mateu eut hool 



I I 9 A T^ III I ■ 

ueteru ach-es er niatt-n neb sim cu - sen ha 



//•/mits to Airien. 
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" Lead your wives to her tnily to walk in the ways of tho 
queen of the gods ; it is more blessed than any other 
way ; lead them in her way." 

The following ia a tRinslation of the eecoiid hymn : — 
Hymn to Amen. 

(2 Aniuitasi, page 10, line I.( 
**Corae to me, 1 thou Sim ; Horns of the horizon give me 
help. Thou art he that giveth (help); there is no help 
without thee, excepting thou (givest it). Corae to me 
Turn, hear me thou great god. My heart goeth forth 
towards An (HehopoUs, the city of Turn). Let my 
desires be fiilfilled, ' let my heart be joyful, my inmost 
heart in gladness. Heai- my vows, my humble suppli- 
cations* evei-y day, my adorations by night; my (cries 
of) terror . . . prevaiHug in my mouth, which come from 
my (mouth ?) one by one. Oh I Hoi-ua of the horizon 
there is no other besides like him, protector of millions, 



I 



ftmdamentally "heat," and hence "ardent desire." O J^ 



i^__J ihetua, 



heat," and hence "ardent desire." 
plrosing, agreeable, utisfactorj. Tbui in the lat Berlin Fapjrua, line 1£S, 
I ^. 4^ "^"T. ''""- ^ i """" " ^"^ ''''" ""J '"'"'^ " pleMing 

to his bvart, or nbat nill satisfy his deairc." See Brui^sch Lei. p. IIIS. !□ 
tha 2nd Berlin Papyrus, Unes 38, 40, jj fl Jl "^ ? J >•■ I is uied 

for a eonHdentiol gerraut, one wlio BntisGen his master's doairo. Iit the present 
l«zt the detenni native V, or ^9[ nhich usnallj denotes eolnething bad 
or unfortunate, appears to be wrongly lued. It is oiten found in connexion witli 
used in anoLher eenae. 

^k ^k Y p rp I. nenAu. I have ptunted out the use of tint 
I word in Ihe sense ot supplication in the notes to the Hymn to Amen (page 4, 
nine a, of the Bonlaq Pnpyrus, No. 17). 



A men. 



fentier of tui^^H 
. rae not^ wiA^^ 



deliverer of hundredB of thousands, the defender t 
that calls to him, the lord of An. Reproach rae not^ wiA" 
my many Bins. I am a youth, weak of body.* I am a 
man without heart. Ansiety comes upon me (&*(. upon 
my mouth) as an ox upon grass. K I pass the night 
in ... . and I find refieshment, ansiety returns to i 
in the time of IjHng down."' ' 



tical^l 



These compoeitioiis are addressed to the Supreme Bei 
under the names of Amen, Homs, and Turn, all identic 
with the Sun. But for the old Egyptians the ruling Pharaoh 
of the (lay was the living image and vice-gereut of the Sun, 
aud they saw no profanity in addressing the king in terms 
precisely similar to those with which they worshipped their 
god. The following address or petitioo, wliich also is found 
in the Papynis 2 Anastani, is a remarkable instance of this. 



' k'^3*- i».C^ <=> >^ Do „. o.„u„ ... 

* « ^. ^.a.- ^(. ^-~. lit. vtitliout hii bod;. It teena tu uiean 
vc&knesa, mutilntioD, or dUftbilltj. In the sBtronojiiii^Bl rc|irrBrntation, Burton. 
PI. LIX, a. peraonnge with amputated arnii is nuucd ^ ^( ^^.k. whiiJi I 
taVa to I>c another form of the phrase in our t«xt, thoogli t phema, for 
^k _JL^ is Tor; remarkable. 

s The loBt lines ara rather dimcult of tmnslalion. I read thui 

ra^. ? o I I' * <^>T*^ (jierlmps some words lost). The word la %. p »r 
itafi, seems iiaod fur thu limii or hour (of Ijing down). The word 3^ c^ 



I f t, i iirihau, whicli I huvo met with nowhere bnt in thi> pa»)ige, I 
pDHume la bo the MUne with ^* »r»A», " watching," " waking." 

Comp. 4 Anatt. f . The meauing seema to be aoxiclf of mind preventing ileept 




Ili/iiins to Amen. 3o9 

Hyms or Ode to Pharaoh, 

(2 AlmaUsi, page 5, Uue 6.) 

••Long live the king I' This comes to inform tlie king to 
the Royal Hail of the lover of trutli, the gi'eat heaven 
wherein the Sun is. (Give) thy attention to me, thou 
Sun that riseet to enlighten the earth with thy (his) 
goodness, the solar orb of men chaeing the darkness 
from Egypt. Thou art as it were the image of thy father 
the Sun, who rises in heaven. Thy beams penetrate the 
cavern. No place is without thy goodness. Thy sayings 
are the law* of every land, when thou reposest in thy 
palace, thou hearest the words of all the lands. Thou 
hast millions of ears. Bright" ia thy eye above the stars 
of heaven, able to gaze at the solar orb. If anything be 
spoken by the mouth in the cavern, it ascends into thy 
ears. Whatsoever is done in secret, thy eye seeth it, 
! Baeni'a Meriamen, merciful lord, creator of breath." 

This is not the language of a courtier. It seems to be a 
I geuuine expression of the belief that the king was the living 
I representative of Deity, and from this point of view is much 
I taore interesting and remaibable, than if treated as a more 
I outpouring of empty flattery. 



1 "Long liTB tlie king!" I vcnturo to Biibat 
&m ^1 T I I' "'""'' frequently occurs in 
mesniog literally " in Vile, liealth and strength. 
UuB lettiu*, he muat be the subject of the wish, bat t suspect that thi 
J the Bame eion where the MprosBion U ukvI in letters betwoen acribo and scribe. 



iliTBso for tlio cjacula- 

aencemcnt of letters 

The king being addrossed in 



I . The word ssheru has Tcry various moimiDgs. See 



I BrugKh Lei. p. 1296. 

' Bright P I9 ubeti, a word of rather 
reserved in the Coptic CTff&icg candidus. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PROPHET DANIEL 
FROM THE ASSYRIAN WRITINGS. 



Br H. F. Talbot, P.R.S., &c. 



Brad eih JaHSorg, 1S74. 



\ 




Im the following short eseay I do not propose to 
into tho vexed question of the authorship of this propbetif 
Ijoiik. My otject is merely to show that the writer of the 
book posBessed some coiTect information concerning the 
Babylonians, which sbows that he coidd not have lived ia 
very much latttr times than those which are commonly. 
assigned to him. Fur, if we suppose that a late wiiter, 
one writing not long before the Christian era, had iindt 
taken to relate a history involving Babylonian custome 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar or Darius, would be not hai 
been liable to fall into great errors ? 

There are two portions of tho book of Daniel in whii 
punishments are related as being common at Babylon 
such extreme cruelty that the reader is tempted to.doi 
whether such wei-e ever inflicted. I mean tlie third chapt^ 
where Shadracli. Meshech, and Abednego are cast into the 
midst of a buraing fiery fm-nace: and the sixth chapter, 
where Daniel is cast into the den of lions. 

With regard to the first of these punishments it 
evidently represented as a common one. Whoever reeisti 
tile king's decree was to be so punished (see chap. 3, lines 
6 and 11). And on this occasion we are told that the iiiniace 
was heated one seven times more than it was wont to be, 
heated : showing that it had been often employed before 
execute criminals. 



ar, I 





Again in chap. 6, Hue 7, tu be cast into the den of lions 
I represented as one of the usual punishments for diaobe- 
iience to the king's commandB. The great men of Darius'e 
" tongdom treat it as an established custom : the only novelty 
being that they invented a new offence, In order to entrap 
DameL 

Now I find in the Assj-riaa writings the plainest proof 
that both these pimiehmeuta were in use at Babylon in the 
days of Assiu'banipal : and therefore I think it desirable to 
produce this evidence, and lay it before the Society. 

Saiil-mngina was brother of Assurbanipal king of Assyria, 
who had loaded him with favours and made liim king of 
Babylonia, where he appears to have reigned prosperously 
for several years. At the end of that time, for reaaons with 
which we are unacquainted, but perhaps coerced or tempted 
by the powerful king of Elam, the inveterate enemy of 
Assurbanipal, he ungratefully rebelled against his bi'Other ; 
but after a severe contest was defeated and taken prisoner. 
The Assyrimi monarchs were ever animated by an implacable 
spirit of revenge. The prisoners were condemned to death, 
and the king did not spare his own brother, but commanded 
him to be cast into a burning fiery furnace, which instantly 
destroyed him. The account will be found in page 163 of 
Mr. Smith's Annals of Assurbanipal, giveji in the following 
^ words. 

^1 ESS' -m Mi<T 

akhi nakri 

my brother rebellious 



I Saiihnugina 

Saulmuf/ina 



sha igira anni, as mikit 

who nuiJe war with mc, into a furmice 



-+>=!+ n-TH-TM 



isati 

fiery 



iddu-sii-ma ukhaUiku napsat-i 

(Aey threw him, and desfroi/cd hii li/> 



An 



; compare 
or Hariri. 



Heb. "Tpin ' the fire ' — foais : 
Heb. Tin ' to burn.' 



In the next page 164 it is related that many of the fol- 
lowero of Sanlmn^iia made their escape at first, and so were 
not thrown into the flames along with liim, But all of tbem ^ 
perished afterwards in divei-s ways, owing to the just angi 
of the gods, and " not oim escaped : not a rrmnajit got austy" 

The original text is as follows : 

■""• Ear -<< T -+ >=T -<^ -^ -n^ -^i 

itti Saulmu^a 

teith Saultnvgina t 



~t\ A'^t^^^ 



►+>=! + 



I 



!ii inikntu as isati 

not ihey were thrown into the fire. 

„7. >+ cT + r! -WA -IM =E ¥ >EET < ^ 

isati hariri isc-timi. 

the fire hurninij iheij encnped from. 

JtteliDii: from Heb. yilT" salvnvit. 

And a few pages further on, the fate of many of them i 
related. They were cast into the den of lions. See page 164 
where we read : " The rest of the jtopfe, alive amcmy the ImU 
and lions {as Sennacherib my grandfather wied to tlirow tnc 
among them), eo I again, follotrtiig in his footsteps, threw thot 
men into tlie midul of iJinn." Wliat cruel coolness, in relating 
which of the kings was llie inventor of this piiuifihmi.-nt, I 
if it were a merit to have done so 1 



The original text 

Sitti 
The reel 

as alnpi 

among the halU 



7. 

\ 

8. 

I 



I ike Atsi/rian W'rilimjs. 
s: 

nisi tulthutzim 

0/ the people alive 



-+ «=n! 

laU 
and lions 



^nT-+«<'»r'h'--rf SET E6T CPCET! 

aha Sinakliirba abu abi baiii-ya 

«a Sennachffib the father of my father 

as libbi izbtum 

t'nto (/w mtWjf {of them) used to throw ; 



- <m tT *T- 1 

as kispi-su 

in his footsteps, 



I 






eninna niuiku 

lo ! again 1 (folloieiiiff) 

tm^- VT!-EET-^ 

niei Batiinu 

men those 



libbi azbuD. 

into the midst (of thetn) t threw. 

The only difficulty in this passage is the phrase as kispi-su 
'hicb is a metailiesis of as kipsi-su " in his path," or " iu his 
footsteps." Similar metatheses are veiy frequent, as ttkbi 
for tiliH (a measure of length. Heb. PIDB). They are 
also frequent in Hebrew. 

Kipsi is a form of the Hebrew tt?33 ' to tread,' Targ. 
HM03 ' «■ trodden way,' Schindler says 11^22, Chftldaic6 
semita. I will give some examples of the word i-ipsi ae 
Tot, ir a 



lUustrationa of the Prcfhet Daidel, ^e 

foiuid in ABsyrian. lu E.LH. col. ii, 19, wild mountains a 
spoken of, ashar kipti suprutzu, where the pulJts were brokeit-l 
off; sppi la ibasu, and feet never were [i.e. l»efore my t 
In another place tho king calla the divine stone bulls t 
guardiaua kipai-ya ' of my paths,' or talhili-i/a 



In chapter i, v. 7 we read that the Chaldreans gave tea 
Daniel the name of Belteshazzar, and to Hananiah the nams'l 
of ShadracJi, and to Mishael the name of Meshach, and tog 
Azariah the name of Abed-nego. From this it would s 
that it was their custom to change the names of foreign^ 
which perhaps appeared to them barbarous, and to give thea 
Clialdteau names. This custom is confirmed by the Asf 
writings, and I will give a clear instance of it. Psaraetii 
was the son of Pharaoh Nocho I king of Egypt. TIm 
Aseyrians at that time were masters of Egyjit, and they 
made him the niler, or subordinate king, of the city Athribis. 
At the same time they changed his name, and gave hitn the 
name of Nebo-sezib-ani, which means "Nebo save mel" BsM 
afterwards apparently ascended the tlirone of Egypt by hirl 
native name of PsammiticUus (see Gr. Smith in Lepsioa 
Zeitschrift, p. 96). 

Another person of the same name Nebo-sezib-ani is men- 
tioned in the book of Jeremiah xxxix, 13. The authorized 
version calls him Nebu-ehaahan. The name ia compi 
the Hebrew sezib 3HlJ ' to deliver,' and ani ■'IM ' 
verb is used several times in the Book of Daniel, where t! 
English version has ' deliver,' for inatance chap. 
" who is that god that shall deliver you out of my handi 
and chap, vi, 16, 'thy god whom thou scrvest continually 
be will deliver thee.' 
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A. 

Abd-ShemB Aslam founds the temple of Yatha at Abyan .... 

Abyan, temple of the deity Yat'a at 

Abyan or AbiAo, a district not yet explored by Europeans 

Abydenns, his account of the reign of Saracus 

Acheron, its derivation, means " the West " 

Acraganes, possibly the same as Assurbanipal 

'Ad, the people of, possibly Sabseans 

Adar-pileser, the father of Assur-dayan 

retreats to Nineveh „ 

king of Assyria, captured by Rimmon-pal-iddin 

Aden, destroyed by the Romans 

^neas, reniarks on his descent into Modes 

Agamemnon deceived by Zeus 

Agoor'tolla, an Indian town, meaning of its name 

Ahab, king of Israel, defeated by Shalmaneser 

Ahasnerus, the same as Xerxes 

Airey, Sir George B., his date for the eclipse of Thales 

Algum, probably camphor wood .... 

Al Hamd&ni, founded cities of Mftrib and Maryab 

Alkama Dhu Yazan (Arabic poet), short notice of 

Alraug, see Algum wood 

Amar-ud, the Accadian name of Merodach 

Amen, the same as the Sun .... .... ... 

„ hymns to, by C. W, Godwin 

„ (Ba), hynm to, by C. W. Godwin .... 

Amenti, its derivation, means " the West ** 

Amestris, queen, probably the same as Esther 

Amos, predicts the great eclipse of B.C. 763 

Amulets, Assyrian belief in.... .... .... .,.. 

Anarchy in Egypt, B.C. 667-652 

Anastasi Papyri, hymns firom .... 

Ancestors, worship of, an ancient form of Egyptian religion 

Animal worship of the Egyptians misunderstood .... 

Annals, see Assyrian Annals .... 

Anuy *' the heaven of/* the Assyrian name of the highest heaven 

Annnnak, an Assyrian deity 

Apis tablets, their date for the reign of Psammetichus 

Arabia Felix, anciently divided into four kingdoms 

„ S.W., Map of, to face 

,, recent diseoveries in .... 
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883 
334 
148 
188 
168 
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126 
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126 
844 
181 
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110 
161 
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284 
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353 
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188 
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INDEX. 



ArcoiUaa. a JjafedasuioniHD, aoD, win* the chnriot nee .... 

Anlates, iircordiDg to Berosas, the father of Xitothrai 

Artpres, join the Eleian conffdenicj „_ 

„ their poUiry towanU the LacedsHiioiuBtie .... .... .... _.. 

Ariitotlo, his ioowlodgo of Chaldean aBlronumj .„. .„ „ 

Ark, ui, bnilt by the AsBjriou patriaich SUtt ..,. .... ,.„ „., 
„ thu, it« conetmcUoti ,... .... .„. ..., ,.,. .... 

., the, (tops on the mountains uT Nixir 

„ the, dimonslona of the ark of Noah ,... 
Arituerxcs, diiOeultiea aa to the date of his Acceuion 

Aiffl'd Tobba' (Arabic poet), yorsc* from „ 

'Alhtor, a deity worshipped bj tlie Himyaritci .... „ 

Aranr, prolnhly the Acayrian conutcrpurt of Nimrod 
Aerar-bel-fala, king of ABsyria, conquers PalPBtine 

„ hia tresty with Mtrodach-sapic-cullat 

Auurbnnipal, king of Auyria, probably Uie lame n> AcmguieB 

„ casta hi« brother Sanlirmgina into a bnrning fiery fbrnacn .... 

„ recaptures the imnge of the goddesa Nana .... 

„ reatoreB twenty Egyptian kiuga 

„ the dvlnge tablets tranacribed In his reign .... 

„ the Syncimmons Uistory compiled in his reign 

AsauT'dnyan, king of Aaayria, his war with Car-dnniyHa ,.., 

Ajianr-ris-iliin, king of Asjgria, hii war with NebncliadnenMir 

AsBur-yupaUadli, king of Assyria, war witli the Koin 

Assyriu, aooient list of earthqnnkes io .... 

„ canon of the kings of Assyria and Media 

„ the Synchronous History compiled during the nrign of Annirbasipal 
„ and BahykiniB, Synchronous History of, by Rev. A. H. Sayce .... 
„ and Ilabylonia, ruyal intemiarriages between 
Assyriau annals, parallel with the history of Isainh . .... 
„ belief in nmulats and talismans ,... 
„ canon of Eponyms (Rnwlinson) .... 
„ canon, oti a new (ragment of, by QeoTge Smith .... .„, 
„ aliarms against demoniacal pomwaion 

„ dironology, difficulties in .... 

„ dironoUigy, error of 100 yeara in 

„ deitlei terrified by the deluge ., 

„ empire, its dat« crToncooalj Hied by Borosns 

„ eponyms, fiirtiier list of .... .... 

„ Hades, deaeription of 

„ hlatsry, ita sgreemunt with BibliAl chronology „.. 

„ idea of thu soul .... 

„ ideas upon aius and trcspasae* .... .... 

„ kings, begin with Belos .... 

„ kioga. Ensebiua' arcount of 

„ Inngnnge, complicated nature of the Torb in 

„ language, six primary conjugations in 

„ mysteries .... 

„ prayer for fbrgiveness of sins 

„ tablet upon inherited sin .... 

AiByriona believed in inherited sin 

„ t>e1ievod in seven ipirits .... .... ..., 

„ held the onmbcr seven holy and rigniflcant 

„ practised aclf-matdhition .... .... .... .... .... 

„ prostntfd themsolTes in devotion 

„ Roligiona Belief of, by H. Foi Talbot „„ 29,50 

„ their belief in demoniacal possession ..,. .„. .... .... 
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lyrUna, thoir reveieiwx for the Hnmit .... 
„ lued books u well as tablets 

A<tyag«, date of his death 

Athor (an Egyptian goddew), lee Hatlior .. . 
Athritiis, Puiminiitiehui, king of, under the Aaejriuig 

Cbcraoneaiis, aappoaod to be 0|jhir 

ingdom of, possibly the sacient Havilah 



Babel, tower of, supposed tradition of, among the Dyaks 

Babj'lon, a Semitii^ ilynaaty founded by Tnculti-Adar 

„ becomes a centre of Jewish learning, A.D. £30 .,., 
Babylonia, tee Asiyria and Babylonia 
Babylonian mythology, its aobir origin 

„ tradidons, the oldest centre round the Persian Uolf 

Ballams, a kind of boat need in Ceylon 

Ban, or Tan, a ramiDon sulfli to Indian name* .... 

Bamni Fair, a great Indian fair, denLTilied , 

Bay of Bengul, iw Bengal 

Bel, quarrel between Bel and Hea respecting tbe Hood 

B«l-ehadreziar, king of Assyria, abin 

Bil Nimiki, "Zorrf q/' Jfyrisriet," an Assyrian deity 
Bel-nirari, king of Assyria, aisiata Cnri-galzu 

Belns, tbn Snt of the Assyrian kings 

Bengal, Bay and district of, volcanic changes in .... 

„ Eastern Bay, probably the bI« of Ophir .... 

Benhadad, tee Aliab, king of Israel 

Berosna, his aceoant of the deluge eiamined 

„ bis ilate for tbe Assyrian empire erroneous 

„ proved to be more trustworthy than was beljered 

Kblical cbmnology, difficulties in.... 

„ „ its great agreement with Aesyrinn history 

Ktninen, otcd by Sisit in tlie construction of the ark 

Black and white clotbs, their tallsinanic NgniBcanoe 

Boobart, his translatir)n of a speeeb in the Ptenulus .... .... 23 

Body, bnman, its members locally afflicted by evil spirits 
Books of pfl[^m* or vellum known to the Assyrians 

Borneo, notes from, illastrative of passages iu the Book of Oeiinis, by 
Alei, M. Cameron 

Bosanqoet, J. W., on tbe Dateof the fnllofNineveb 

Brick of Cyms, king of Persia (plutc) 

I Boyle, W. R. A., on the Oolden Ago of Qreeee, in conuectioD with the 
Olymirittds 
BvU. a winged boll conquered by Izdobar „.. .... „ 
„ ita significance as a theological title .... .... 
Bonder, a oommon Indian anffii, its meaning 
c. 

Calaeb. probably tbe same ns Nipur .... .... 

Cameron, Atoi. M., notes from Borneo illnatratife of paaaages in Genesis .... 

u ,. on the identity and site of Ophir and Taprolnns 

Camphor wood, possibly the algnm of the Bible .... 
Csnon of Assyrian Eponyms 
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ir the captivity 
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Canon of Castor, extract fram 

u of kings of AasjriiL nail Media 
Cimite Jew! of the Crimea, their date ft; 
Car-dnnijaa, a nauie of Lower Clioldsa 

„ king of Babjloti, h» wan with Assur-dajan 

Csrtliagiiuan Isngaago and Hebrew, thdr afflnitiea 

Casper, let Kaaper 

Castor, Che canon nf (eitract) 

Centnrj, n. 100 yenrs coiifusion in Aajrian chronok^ 

Cejlon, originally called Lunka or Binlu^-dwipa .... 

„ peiniliariticfl of 

„ doo8 not a$;TM nith the deKription of Ophir .,„ 
Chabu, U. F., hoa tninilated nianj E^ypUan hymna 
CUiUdien, Lower, called Cardutiiyiw 

„ PlniuB of. a cammon rcotre of audent niythalogie* 
Chaldtean nccount of the deluge, by Ocorge Smith.... 

Change of naiaes, a commoo Assyrian cnntom 

China, possibl; the andent C^ittim 
Chittugong, an Indian town, nrhj' w called 

Chittim, possibly the same aa China 

Chronolog;, Hebrew, dat«a in. as smngod by Hr. Boganquet 
„ of Assyria, difficulties in 

Clinton, Fines, bia opinion abont Nahnchodonosor 

Conjugation, a J^. On a M coxyugttUon, by R. Cull 

» JT " """^^ "^ Sheinitic speech 

ConjngatioDs, six primary, in the Assyrian language 
Construction of the ark 
Continental chronologints, di£Bcultiea in their aysteiiu 

Cronoti, the delago foretold 

Cteaias, wrots IVom Persian or Median aouTces 

Coll, R., on a J~f coajogation .... ..„ 

Cnaeirorm IngcriptioDa, eontianed to Parthian times 
Cnpg, divination by, tf» Rodwell on an Assyrian vsm 

Ctiri-gnkn ascends the throne 

„ restored to his throne by Bel-niraii 

Cosh, probably a geograpUod title 

Cyaxarea besieges Nineveh .... .... 

„ ditRcultice in his era .... 

CyruB, ting of Persia, brick of 



n. 

Oaniol, Book of, could not bave been written by a late author ,.,. 

„ Illustrations of the Book of, from the Assyrian inscriptions. By 

H, F, Talbot, F.R.S 

Den of Lions, death by, references to, on the Aisyrian monuments 

„ the fnlloiTon of Sanlmugina condemned to be thrown into 

Dante, his idea of Hell probably nn Eustem one .... 

Dates, leading datii in Biblical History, from the new Assyrian Canon 

Deluge, the Chaldean account of, by Qeo. Smith .... 

„ the, caused by the gods 

„ tbo, censes on the seventh day „ 

H the, its increase terrilios the gods .... .... .... ..., .... 

„ a pillar of stones erected to commemomto 

„ the, variations hctweon Mosaic and Chaldenn namtive of 

■I the, traditions of, among the Dyaks 
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INTES. 



t Oelugo Tablet*, originallj writttn nt Ererb 

„ part i>f H bpHi'S of twelve 

„ proof of tlit'ir Bntit|uity 

„ copied in the reip:u of AtiBUrhuiipal 
the, fdrtUer bibleta belonging to, still buriLil in Cbaldca 
I Dsath of the HghtMnu man, Aasyriiui poem npon.... 

I DamctriBB, hia dal«« eiam'med , 

I Demomooal poHeflsion, AjHyriuQ cbnnn? agatnat ..,. ..„ ,.., 

I Il« ttongj, his interpretation of the name ■' I'Aaraoh " 

t" DeHrtn/tr of the Wicked," an Asayrinn titlo of the Sun 
I IKaa-niii, templn of, bnitt bj Nclmi^biLdneizar 
Awyrian name of tlic 8an ,.„ 
KSido, queen of Carthage, bar name a fEminine form of David 
I JModoma SieuluB, difficulties raised by hii Assyrian cbronology .... 
DbmyiinB, derived Iroia IKan-mu, the Aujrian name of tlie Sua 
Directions to make the AasyriAn mugic knot 

Diriiutioii by cop«, its early nee 

DodcMTchy ID Egypt, list of the kings .... 

Dogs of Merodach. meaning of their namea .... 

Donaldson, Professor, on Joseph's Tomb in Sochem 

Dove, a, sent forth from the ark by Sisit .... ..., „.. ^. 

Double >ea*(ina, known in the kingilom of 'tippern .... ..., 

Dnwh, S. M., liiB trauslatioQ of a magical iuacription 

not* u])ou Joseph's divining cap 

I ?)yaka, the, tbeir tnidition of a Hood .... .... , 

belief concerning an evil spirit 



I Buthqankea, list of, in Assyria 

I flclipse of IStli Juno, 763, \%* chronological importimco .... 

■ ,. of Tluiles, it* date oatablisbed beyond all doubt 
I Bdeu. Garden of, possibly the Bubyloniwa Qundnni 

Bgjpt, anarchy in, B.o, 667 

S^ptian prepoaition is also a conjunetion and a relative pronoun 
„ prepositions, note on, by P. lo Pnge Renouf 
„ „ all admit of a plural form .„. 

Sgyptiani ofquainted with the story of Mcrodich.... .... 

did not really worship anrmnU ..., ,,,. .,., ,.., .^,, 

realty worshipped the Sun .... .... .,.. 

kings, list of, restored by AssorbanipBl,,.. 

religion, changes and developments in .... 

t, the. tuorp the presidency of tlie Olympic Qames 

thdr war with the Leprestes 

forbid the Lacedaimoniana to attend the Olympic (iamc*..,. 
r, pMiibly AsBur, now Kileh Shergat 

Bponymns Canon of Aaayiian Eponyms 

Esther, queen, may bo the sauio as Ameatris 

„ u her name tlerivod (Vom that of the goddess Isbtsr 

Eternity, House of, nn Asayrinn name for Hadea .... 

Evil spirits believed to be expelled by the Uamit 

„ „ supposed to posaeaa power over various TDembers of the body 
„ „ also seven in nambcr .... 
„ spirit, Dyak l)olief concerniog 

Btil things created from the eyes of Set or Typboii 

" ebins, bis 14:00001 of the Asayrian kings ,.,. „ 



EoseUoa corroboratee die error in the Olympic reckoning 

Ejea or lla or Horns poswM creative power 

Ezra, oD thcCciDciilcncuiilH'tn'eeii EiraaTiclNebemiah, bj Bev. D. Q. Uiiigli 



FerdoCksi, iiis accouat of the aiei^e oF HamsTer 
Fiery Fumare, pnnislinient bj, coinm"ii in AsBjnm 
FuTgeriei of Himjuritic ttbletfl 



0. 

OanlEnof Eden, ki> Guadiuii „. 

OiulJntDd, M^ diMnven sercu Himyuitio iiucriptiuns at Abynn. 

ChmEalog; of tbe goda, luacb confiued in Egypt .... 

Q«iieaii!i Butheaticttj of 

Oenitive, circumiciiption of the, mplained .... .„ 

Qiidbubar, It* Isdabar .... .... ■.. 

Quid found atiundBntly in the Ual&y Pcninnila 

Ooodnin, C. W., tranBliition of a Hymu to Amen (or Ammoli) 

Hymni U> Amen 

Qreoce, on ths Uoldeu Age of, in ( 

by W. K. A. Boyle 

Omeks pliKV PuttntnetichuB on the throne of Egypt 

„ their intense roTerence for the Olympic OnnioB 

„ coina used by early Himyarites 
Oreen bough, luediu b chiirm on entering Uadea .... 
QronoTiua, hia tnmalaUon of part of a apeech in the PoinuJu* 
Grote, in efror with regard to the Olympic reckoning 

Gola, an Assyrian godde» 

Onndmu, poeaibly the aame as tlie Garden of Eden 
Gusar, a name of the deity Merodocb 



irith tlie Olympiads, 



Hadei, called by Aaayriatu " the Land of Sorrtvnt" 

„ „ „ " Stnut cf SteraUg " 

„ descent of Ishtar into 
„ description of 
Hadhnuuant, kings of .... .... .... .... 

Haigb, Her. D.H., Coincidences between the histories of Ezra and Nehemiah 
BahSvy. M., copies 686 UiiDTarilJc inscriptiona 

his M«p of S.W. Arabia, to faoo 

Hal.hnr, her emblem or amulet, the ustnim worn by Egyptian children .... 
Hamarar identified with Nineveh ..„ 

Hanno, the Periplue of, examined with reference to the Himyantes 
Havilah, possibly the kingdom of Ava 
„ two places ao called 

H&, an AgByriiin Deity, is tJie father of tbe god Harduk 

„ commands Sisii to bnild an ark .... .... .... .... .„. 

„ detcnninpi to ame the goddeaa Isbtar 

„ reproves tbe Deity Del with respect to tbe flood 

Hebrew and Phieniciun IsuguagoB, their affinities 

„ chronology, one cardinal date in 
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labrew contama vpstigca of the uie of pluml prepositions 

„ proper nnmeii, remarks upon 
Heliapolia, ao Egjptiui town, Miaieatlj called An.,.. 
Helotii, the, aggraxale tlie Leprpan war 

HorculoB, poiula ot reaemblanoe between Hercules and Izdabar .... 
fierodotni, hii account of the riege of Nineveh by Cyaxares 
Hlma, Uio (fie forbiddim tpof), the HimjHiitic name of Heaven .,„ 
Hinialaja Mountains, were lisible from Taprobane 
Bimyuitefl, wbj bo called 

examioHtian of their hittor; at the time of Hanno .... 

gotemed by a king (Mitlik) .... 

grcftt numbers of bronze tnbleti of, found lately 

kinga of Hadhraumut,... 

lilt of the kings of Main , 

make IUid4o their capital .... .,., 

many spuriona tablets mBnaTactiired ... 

paucity ot airlj informatiou reapettll^ 

pedigree of king* of Kuidin .... 

period of B.C. 700 

their arts andoveloped ■ 

their ehronology little known.... 

their citie* enumerated .... .... .... ..,. 

their cities taken by the Ronnuu 

their deities .... 

„ mentioned in tlie Koran .... 

their nnmericol ayatem 

their year a luDsr one ... .... 

Dncortsin what cities are Teferrt^ to by Fliny and Ptolemy .. 

cians diacovered by M. Longperier 

Iff Seba. 
iBfanyarilie Inscriptions fbnnd at Abyan 

„ tableta 

Hincks, Dr. E., his opinion on the Assyrian concave Terbe 

Bind, Hr., bis opinion on the eclipse B.C. 763 

HippuToe, part of, probably Ophir .... 

BMoTy of Aasyria and Babylonia, (m Assyria 

Horns, eyes of, possess creative power 
Boses, eonfirmatiDD of a poDUge in 

Eoabea, king of Israel, dale of hia accesmon 

Bouse of Eternity, an Assyrraa name for Hadoi .... 

Hymn to the Maniit 



I 
1 
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Idolatry not known among tlie Djnks 

'Imid, a village near Aden, poasilily 'Ad 

India, did not either produce or eiport gold 

Inscription, HimyariUc, of Abyau, teit restored by MM. Lenonnant and 

Prideani 
Inherited aia, a belief among the Assyriuu 

called " inrfy of /ie JtfbiHifoia " .... 
deprived of her jewels in Hades 

drinks in Hades the " lealrr of U/e '' 

during the flood reproves the world 
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Isbtar. lier iDdifTereDt 

„ legend of the dB«»nt of Iibtor into Hades, hy H. Vox Talbot 

„ raames Itdubar, the licro of the Deluge Tablet! 

„ oOendi Ninki^l, who threateni to pumih bfr in Hades .... 

IthiDiar, bing of the Sabionns, paja triboto to Sargina 
Izdubar, a Chnldeaa king' of the mjthical period .... 
„ und Urhanni sock for Sisit 

„ ronqucrs a winged bull .... ,... ,.., .... „., 
„ erccta a pillar of stonei to oommcnorate the deloge 

„ fulling 111, aeeki for immorialitj 

„ Bad! Sisit, who relates to bim tho story of tiie flood 

„ his isploita in aomc reopecta rescinble those of Hercnlea..., 

■» tbe goddess Ishtur 

ordered to bathe iii the sea 
pnrififd by Sisit .... 




Jareb, king, the uinie *s Scnnac-jarib 

Java, colonised by a Sanskritio people 

great revenue derived by the Dtiteh firom 

the andent Sbeba 

Jehovah, ila similarit; to the name Yaonah 
Jewish namen of tbe montlis are AHyrina .... 

JewB of the Crimea, tbdr date for the Captivity „ 

Joaepb, hia tomb at Sechem .... 

„ notes upon bis possible use of divinaljon 

Joseph's diviuing miji, note apon, by Mr. Drach .... 

„ tomb, probably an eicavation under the pr«Nnt ■!(« 

Josephus, bis chronology eiamineil.... 

" Judye qf Men," Assyrian title of tho Sun 



Kupu, or cospu, equals seven miles 

KaUiathencs, sends to Aristotle eurly Chaldean astronomical reonrda 

Khammurabi, hia conquest of Babylonin 

Kiloh Sbergat, the earliest capital of Assyria 

Koran, refers to Himynritic deities.... 

Kocai, tbe, conqner Babylonia under Ebammumbi .... 

„ their war agaioat Assur-yupalladh 

Knms, tho natne of the liigbest money mint in Tartary 

Kylikoiuiintoin, «w Divination by Cups 
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Lnhan, probably used divination 

Laiikhcmonimui, tbe, attack Phyrcon - 

forbidden to nttend tbe Olympic G«mM 

Lady of the Moanlain," a title of tbe goddess labtnr 

anka, tho Hndent name of Ccyloi^ 

League botweon Argos, Corinth, Elis, and Hantinea 

Louormant, Fmni^ns. Noto by W. F. IVidcuui on M. Lcm 
"Templode DieuTafaaAbion" .... 
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Lenormant, M. F., translation of the InBcription of Abyan 

Le|irean War, aggravated by the Helots 

ft tf origin oi .(,( •••« ..(( .,., ,.,, a,,, 

Lepreom, a city in Greece ; war between it and Elis 

LetopoUsy an Egyptian town, anciently called Sechem 

Levy, Profeesor, his translation of the so-called New Moabite Stone 

List of Members 

Longevity in Tippera 

LoDgp^rier, M. A. de, discovers Himyaritic coins 
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Maccabees, origin of the name 

Machoscolerus, the same as Nebuchodonosar .... 

Magical inscription on a divining cup 

Magic knots, used by the Assyrians 

AUi Ul, ILIIlgB OX ■••. .••* *••• •••• •••• •••• •••• •••> 

Mak4m, Himyaritic word, still used for a church in Abyssinia 
Malay Peninsula, the larg^t tin producing district in the world .... 
Malcohn, Sir John, his opinion upon the Shah Nameh ot Ferdousi 

Mamit, the, a sacred object among the Assymns 

the, drives away evil spirits 

UVUIU \AJ •••• •••• ••»• •••• •••• •••• •••• •••• 

its further use as a charm 

possibly fell down from heaven (?) 

the, primarily means a solemn oath 

song r^arding the.... .... ...» 

thought to be the only God 

Mamphula, a kind of Syrian bread 

JdR r mxiky p&nrYCJT \nJ •••• •••• •••• •••• •••• •••• •••• •••• 

ICilrib founded by the Al Hamdint 

Masoretes, their pronunciation supported 

Manipur, " City of Gefns," an Indian town j why so named 

Matabintain, an Himyaritic goddess 

Matau, a people early introduced into Egypt as mercenaries 

Medes, canon of the kings of 

Megasthenes, his description of Taprobane 

Mercury, the planet, possibly represented by Merodnch 

Meroduk, an Assyrian deity, is the son of H^ 
Merodach, analogies between him and Orion 

possibly the planet Mercury 

probably the samd as Nimrod .... 

the names of his dogs .... .... .... .... .... .... 

Baladan king of Babylon, defeated by Sargon 

Merodach-bcl-usate revolts against his brother Merodach-sum-iddina 
Merodach-iddin-akhi, king of Babylon, his war with Tiglath-Pileser 
Merodach-sapic-cullat, king of Babylon, his amity with Assur-bel-cala .... 

Merodach-sum-iddin, king of Babylon, his war with his brother Merodach- 
DejL'UsawO .... .... .... .... .... .... ••*. «... 

„ arrested by Shabnaneser .... .... .... 

Mezznzoth, see Holy Sentences 

Milky Way, called by the Assyrians " the Eiver of Night 

Mitford, account of the Leprean war 

Mitra, or Mithra, identified with Nebo 

Moabite Stone, New, note upon 
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Hontlii, Jeviisli namefl of, >re Auyrian 

Mordecai, his name darived (Tom that of tlie deity Hordnk 

Howa, big Bcmnat of tlie deluge eiamiDed 

Mngfjer, or Mughelr, possibly the undent Snrippu: 

MupalliiUiiit-Sorui, muther of Cudaoiya* 

MjileriM of the AsByrinn religion .... 



Naba-dwipa, an Indian city, nby so called 
Nabncbodonosar, poaalhly Sardanapalns .... 

„ tbc aamc na TLoDOMXincolenu .,„ 

„ called also MBcbosccileru<i 

Nuia, an AssyriFin goddws, bcr statue recaptured from Glam by AnurbMiipat 
NBnuu-gBngd, aa ludian city near the Bay of Btiugal .... .... 

Hftubngaa, made kii^ hy the Kossi 

„ overthrown by Balnirari .... ..., .,„ 

Ifelio, an Auyrian deity, aitU in producing tho flood 

„ identified with the Atyan deity Mitra .... .... .... .„ 

Nebo-pal-iddina, king of Babylon, tkia allianiw with Shalmanoser .... 

Nebo-aeii-bani, hia DaDie giTeu to I'lWnniitichDs by the Aasyriaia 
Nelm-Bam-isciin, king of Babylon, destroyed in battle ..., 

Nebacbaduostiar builds the toiiiplu at Dian-niii 

„ dufeata Pharaoh Nocho 

„ king of Babylon, hia wu with Aa«ur'Ha-ilini ... 

„ „ builds the wall of Bahylun 

Nebu-shasban, the lame name as Nebo-wzi-bani 

Nebbi Tonas, itiU unexplored 

Negus, origin and ugniScance of the title _. 

Nehctuiah, ler Ezra 

Nergal, an Assyrian deity, aids in producing the flood 

Nile, tlio river, metapbon from .... 

Nlmrud, probably the Babylonian connterpurt of Annr.... 

„ and the Aasyrian inscriptions, by Kev. A. H. Sayce 
„ probably thu same as Merodach .... 

Nineveh, on the data of the fall of, by J. W. Bosanqnet .... .... ~ 

Ninip, an Assyrian deity, aida in producing the flood .... 

Ninkigal, lord of Hades .... 

„ queen of Hades, her furiona eliariLcter.... .... .... .,.. 

Nipnr, probably the aiidaiit Catnch 

Nlxir, the nrk stops on the moontains of .... .... .— .... 

Noah, parallel between hia ark and that of Sisit 

" No rrtuTH," Land of, the Asiyriaa name fbr Hwlca 
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the fiflh deity, mpposcd to have risen from the Persian Gulf 
Olympiadi, a mistake to conrider their sueocssion unintermpted .... 
error of two years in the date of the first 
origin of the two yeari' orrar in 
really began in B.C. 77f, not 776 

the first eighty-seven are two years in mror 

their connexion with the Qolden Age of Qreece 

Olympic Games, interrupted by the Laprean war 

" ■ -« Works." atitteof Amen-Rn 





by Ur. Cull upon tlie Phtaniciui pauago in the 






r, DD tliG lite of, liy A. M. CBinoron .... 
«ert»in1y not CejloQ,... 
20,000 miles, b; coast, from £zion-gebei 
probably Eutem Bengal 

' infonnation respecting .... 
„ ihoaglit to bo the Anroa Cboraonems 
Oppert, Dr., bis Bccoont of Sbamai-Tul 
Orcbuntu, tbe aiane aa Urbaniu .... 
Orkm, ui&lo(^ca between Orion and Merodacb 

IMrian mjtba, theic late d»te 
iOti<rt«*. tlie mme m Ar^ate^ which see „.. 
'Pcnulns orPlaatUB, n 
„ tei PlaQtm 
Palesldn?, claimed to be conqnered by Auar-bel-caln 

Pab^iothni, the ancient name of Putna 

Pnltipbagi, an epitbet applied to the PhtnnicianB .... 

Hipjri Aiuutiui, tie Amen. 

Papjnu BouUq, No. 17, translated 

Paraliels between tbe history of Isaiah and the Assyrian 

Fkrthiuu used canrifonn iiucriptioos 

Prtna, the ancient Palibothra 

Perak, the Malayan name for silver 

Psnian Qulf, tbe centra of old Babylonian traditions 
Ptunkoh, an Egyptian prayer to him as a Deity .... 

It iDeaning of the naaie, accarding' to De Raag^ .,,. ..., 

Pham^-Necbo Hirfeated by Nebuchiidneizar 
PhcBnician and Hobri'w languages, their alBnitioB .... 
Phnnidans, great eaters of cereals ... 

„ the ancient reputation for carpentry „.. 
Pilnlns, a more than suspicions name 

PPbyrcon, the fort, attaclied by the Lacednroanisiu 
}*aiar of etoDCB erected by Iidubar to cnmmeuarate the deluge 
SnantDB, date of hii compasiticm of the PoinniuB 
' „ notes by Hr. Cull npoD the PiBDului of .... 
„ on the PboiaiciBn pasBugein the Pcennloaof, by Kev. J, U. Rodwell 
PKny, his aecoant of divinatiDQ by cops .... 
Flonl prepositdons trac^ublc in Biblical Hebrew ,... 
Pncfaii, tbe, colonised Taprolnno .,.. 

Prayer, Awyrian, for forgiveness of aim 

to Ishtai 

to Marduk 

to the King as a Deity 

'jpreposltioas, Egyptian, note on, by P. le Page Reoonf 

Prideani, Captain F. W., note on M. Lenormant's " Letter snr t' Inscription 

d^icstoirc Himyaritiquo da Temple do Dieo Tafa L Abian " 
Prideaui, Captain W. F., recent discoveriEs in Sonth-Western Arabia ..,. 

„ „ translation of the inwription of Abyan 

Proper names, remarks npon Hebrew Proper NnmcB 

~ devotion, an Amyriiui CQStora ,.„ .... 

kammetichoB, king of Athribis, named by tbe Assyrians Nebo-sezib-ani.... 

„ placed on tbe Uu^ne of Egypt by tbe Oreeks 

■ iPfsh, very early worshipped io Egypt 

liVonishment, fatnre, of the nicked, Asayriiui belief In .... ..,. ..„ 
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Raven, IV, SL'nt forth from tbo ark bj Sisit 

tteligiuuB belief at Uie Ass^riMiB, by U. Fox Talbot, No. II 

No. HI 

No. IV 

IteDan, Frofefaor, tiia transtBtion of the New Moibtte Stone 

Rcnoof, P. le Pago, note an Egyptian Prtpoaitions .,„ .... „„ 

Itezin, king of Syria, hia defeat by SbalinaneiKT .... 

UigliteoQs man. Auyruin pona upon the divth of the 

Itimnion-piil-idilin captores Ktiig Adar-pilvier 

" Biper of yighf," the Aaajrian name for the milliy way 

Itodweil, Rev. J. H., big tranilDtion <if a magical inscription 

„ on the Phccniclan paisage in the Pcenulus of Plnatiu 
„ Remark* apon a Terra Cotla V*w 

Romntia, the, oonquiT the Himyaritvs 
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iftine for Sheba 

n Indian town, why bo called 
aninga of the word 
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SaUko, a late name of Taprobane .. 

Smnat 'ali, pedigree of dynasty of .. 

Samaria cnpturod by SArgon 

Summuramat, legend of .... .... .... .... .... .... ._ 

Sanknapalti*, date of the loll of „. _. 

„ poaaibly the aamo bb Nabaehodonoaor 

Sargon, king of Aeeyiia, captarra Samaria _ 

„ „ date uf his war againat Uendach Baladan 

„ „ rorciTC* tribute from Ithamar, kingof theSabnona 

Saul-muglna, king of Rabylon, caBt by hi> brother into n burning fiery furnace 
Sayco, Iter. A. H., on Nimrod and tbe AaByriui inacriptioni 

„ Synchronona Hlatory of Aasyrii and Babylonia 

Scriptnrol parallels to Assyrian phraaoa ... .... .... G 

Suba and Shcba, the two races of 

„ list of their deities 

„ poaaibly the people of *Ad 

„ probably united with Sheba, B.C. 700 

I, IBB also Himyaritei .... 
Sechcm and An, the ancient names of Letopolis and Heliopolls .... 
„ Joseph's Tomb at .... 

S«lf-mntilation practiaed by the Aasyrianj 

Sclf-wonnding in honour of tahtor.... 

Semiramia, *ee Ramniuramat 

Semitic prepositions are substantives in a conatruct atato .... 

Semuicherib, king of Assyria, inventor of tbe panishmoot of death in the 

lion'a den 
Sennacherib, the same as " king Janih," or Seunac-jarib .... 
Senttmces, holy, placed by the Assyrians to pratrct their doors 
Seti, king of Egypt, qnobttion from the aaraiphagna of .... 
Set, or Typhun, evil things creaCvd fnnn the ryes of 
SeTen, evil spirits expelled from the body.... 
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Seven, the sanctity of the number among the Assyrians 

fp BpilAMSy BVU^ l/X *<•• •••* ••#• •<•• •••• •••• •••• 

Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, allies himself with Ncbo-pal-iddina 

assists Merodach-sam-iddin 

defeats Benhadad and Aliab 

probably an usurper 

proved to have ascended the throne, B.C. 727 
revolts against Tiglath-Pileser, B.O. 728 .... 

Sbebo, early called Sftbi 

ff 9vv OoIHk .... •... .... •... .... .... .... •••• 

„ the same as Java 
Shemas causes a flood 

Shemitic languages, a f^ coi^ugation in .... 

Shemtob, Mr., discovers an Assyrian vase at HiUah 

Shipwreck of Tammaritu, king of Elam 

SicbsBus, husband of Dido, his name derived from the same root as Zacchsus 
Sin, see Inherited sin 

Sinhala-dwipa, the ancient name of Ceylon 

Sins and trespasses, vivid ideas of the Assyrians upon 

Sisit, address of his wife to, after the flood 

an Assyrian patriarch, who received immortality 

commanded by H& to build an ark 

his conversation with Izdubar 

ivttVwS viiw i»nk,«a«« •••• •■•• ••*• ••*» •••• •••• •••• 

relates to Izdubar the story of the flood 

sends forth a dove from the ark ^ 

sends forth a raven from the ark 

sends forth a swallow from the ark 

the Xisuthrus of the Greeks 

translated by the gods .... .... .... .... .... 

Sistrum, the, worn by children as the badge of Hathar 

Sisuthrus, see Xisuthrus .... .... .... ... .... .... .... 

Smith, (Jeorge, his translation of a brick of Cyrus 

„ on a New Fragment of the Assyrian Canon belonging to 

the reigns of Tiglath-Pileser and Shalmaneser 

„ the Chaldean account of the deluge 

Society of Biblical Archseology, rules of 

Solar origin of Babylonian Mythology .... 

Sonargaon, an Indian dty, meaning of the name 

„ probably the capital of Ophir 

Song of the Seven Spirits .... .... .... .... .... 

„ regarding the Mamit .... .... .... .... 

Sophir, an early Coptic name for India 
Soul, the, according to the Egyptians, possessed two natures 
„ jsk^synan luea ox .•.. *.*• ...• .... <••. 

Spirits, evil, Assyrian belief in 

„ seven in number .... .... .... .... .... 

Sumatra, a colony of Taprobane 

Sun, the, called by the Assyrians " Judge of Men 
„ called also " Destroyer of the Wicked *' 
Sun worship, the central doctarine of Egyptian religion 

Surippoc, probably the same as Mugeyer 

Surippak, an ancient Chaldean dty.... 
Swallow, a, sent forth from the ark by Sunt 
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. Fox, Illuitratioiis of the Book of Daniel from the Aaayrun 

inscriptione .... 

on the Fature Panifthmeat oT tbo Wicked, > dactrine of 

tho Amyrian religion 

on the R^jjgiaaa Belief of the Attynajn, No. [I. 



„ on the legend of Ishtur descending into Hades .... 

Tolismana and amuleta, Agsjri&n belief in.... 

Tammaratn, kiiif; of Elnm, account of the Bhipwreck of ..., 

Tappobnne, called snlncqueutly Salike 

„ great overland trade of .... .... 

„ great population of .... ..,. „. 

„ iti eitent „, 

„ life prescrred ia 100 yean in .... .„. .... 

„ on tbo site of Opbir siul Tnprobone 

„ fighleeH pointfl of umbg; between it and Ttppen .... 269 

„ the name aa Tippera .... .... .... .... .... ... 

Tholes, eclipw of, B.C. 585 

Thar»hi*h, ita probable looali^ .... 

Thibet, properlj T'Bbat— tlie lirod of Bh6t 

Tlioiiowoncolerm, the same ua Nabuohodono>or 

Thucydldea, hi* account of tlio Leprean war 

Tigguba, a.a AujtIuu city, so imiued from ita lofty AcropoUa 

Tiglatb-Pileaer, king of ABsyria, date of bii war witb Reno, kiJig of Syria 
„ „ defeated by Shalmaneser, B.C. 727 

„ „ hia WIT with Heradat:h'iddin.akhi ._ 

Tin found most in tho Malay poninonla 

Tippera, it« monarchy olectiTe 

„ kingdom of, the eame as Taprobane 

„ life preeerred to 100 years in .... .... ..., 

TirhakDli, kii;g of Ethiopia, doubtful if be began to ragn b.O. 701 

Tuculti-adar, king, probably fbandi a Semitic dynaat; at BabyLon 

Typlion, «e Set 



Ubaratutn, the father of Siait 

Ukni stone, a predoDs gem among tbo Awiyrians .... 

Unfaithful oonfiorta, their pniiisbmcnt Id Hodea, aceording to Anyrion belief 

llrhoraai, a coinpanion of Iidubor in his travel* 



Van, ifB Ban, a common Indian aiifHx 

Vaae, Terra Cotta, rooiarlts upon aii Assyrian, by Hev. J. M. Rodwell 

Viocont, Dean, criticism on bia note* to the Periplus 

Vnl, an Assyrian deity, aida in producing tbe Sood 



Wadd, an Himyaritic datj 

" Boater of Lift," draak in Hadea by tho goddew lahlor... 
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West, the, its significance in ancient theologies 
Winged bull, a, conquered by Izdabar 
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Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther 
Xisathros, said by Berosos to be the son of Ardates 
„ the same as the Assyrian patriardi Sisit 
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227 
217 
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Taooah, a Dyak name for the Supreme Being 
Tafa, an Himyaritic deity 



265 
883 
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Zacynthus, the modem Zante 

Zeus sends a dream to deceive Agamemnon 
ZhalKtr, early date of the city of 
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Society of Biblical Archeology. 

9, CONDUIT STREET, W. 
(Founded 9th December, 1870 J 



OBJECTS. 



TfflS Society is instituted for the investigation of the 
Archaeology, History, Arts, and Chronology of Ancient and 
Modem Assyria, Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, and other Biblical 
Lands ; the promotion of the study of the Antiquities of those 
countries, and the Record of Discoveries hereafter to be made 
in connexion therewith. 

n. 

For this purpose it is proposed to read, and, as far as is 
practicable or desirable, to print original papers upon the 
above subjects (especially the transcription and translation 
of Ancient Texts), and to give the utmost publicity to the 
same. 

m. 

To form a Fund for the Exploration of BibKcal Countries 
and the publication of their Antiquities. 

IV. 

To collect a series of Portfolios for Sketches, Photographs, 
MSS. Notes, Data and other Memoranda bearing upon 
Biblical Archaeology. 

V. 

To form a Library of Geographical and Archaeological 
Works, and under due regulation to circulate the same 
among the Members. 



To publish Traiieactions and to supply the same free to I 
flU Members. 

vn. 

The Societj to meet at 8.30 p.m., on the first Tuesday.! 
in every month from November to June, both inclusive. 



'ITieological and Political Papers are not accepted by thai 
Council, and it is understood that the responsibility of every- 1 
paper rests with the author. 

K. 

Papers proposed to bo read at the Monthly Meetings I 
must be sent to the Secretary on or before the 10th otf 
the preceding month. 



MEMBERSHIP. 

Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members i 
the Society are requested to communicate by letter with the 
Secretary, Mr. W. R. Cooper, 9. Conduit Street, W., who will 
submit their names to the Council, by whom all Candidates 
are nominated. The Subscription is one guinea per annnmj 
for Gentlemen, and lialf a guinea for Ladies, payable ittl 
advance, which entitles the Member to receive all the PubTfl 
lications and attend all the meetings of the Society. 

There is no entrance fee. 



The Library (temporarily under the care of the Secretary)! 
numbers 1,100 volumes and 150 pamphlets. 



The Secretary will glad 
Majjs for the Library. A 



Donations of Boot 
i is now in preparation. 
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